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ch^irge my duty as a tutor in the Uni^ei-Sity ; and 
by some very imperfect, but certainly well-intend- 
edj andj as you thought^ uqicfu] publications since. 
In an age by no means wanting in examples of 
honourable patronage^ although this deserve not 
to be mentioned in respect of tlie object of your 
Lordship's choice, it is inferior to none in the 
purity and disinterestedness of the motives vvhich 
suggested it 
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riest wish to promote, the religious part of an acade- 
mical education. If in this latter view it might 
seem, in any degree, to excuse your Lordship's 
judgment of its author, I shall be gratified by the 
reflection, that, to a kindness flowing from pubUc 
principles, I have made the best public return in 
my power. 

In the mean time, and in every event, I rejoice 
in the opportunity here afforded me, of testifying 
the sense I entertain of your Lordship's conduct, 
and of a notice which I regard as the most flatter- 
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EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANtTY, 



. PREPARATORY CONSIDERATIONS. 



I DEEM it uiiDeoessaty to prove that niAiikiad 
stood In need of a reTetation, because I baire met 
with no serious person who thinks that, even under 
the Christian revGlationj we have too much lights or 
any degree of assurance which is EUp«r6uous. I 
desire moreover, that, in judging of Chiistianily, it 
may be remembered, that the question lies between 
this reUgion and none : forj tf the Christian reli- 
gion he not credible, no one, Aiith whom we ha^e 
to do, wifl support the preteneions of anj other. 

Suppose, then, the world we live in to have bad 
a Creator ; suppose it to appear, from the predo- 
minant aim and tendency of the providons^ and 
contrivances observable in the universe, that the 
Deity, when ho formed it^ consulted for the hap- 
piness of his sensitive creation ; suppose (he dis- 
position which dictated this counsel to continue^ 
suppose a jwrt of the creadon to have received 
faculties from their Makert by which they are ca- 
pable of rendering a moral obedience to his will], 
arid of voluntarily pursuing any end for which he 
has designed them ; suppose the Creator to intend 
for these, his rational and accountable agents, a 
second state of existence, in which their situaLJon 
will be regulated by their behaviour in the iirst 
state, by which supposition (and by no other) the 
objection to the divine government in not putting 
a diderence between the good and the had, and tfa<» 
inconsistency of this confusion with the care and 
benevolence discoverable m the works of the Deity 
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is a btf to every proof, and to all fature reaaotuiig 
upon tbe subject, it may be necessaiy, before we 
proceed further, to examine the . principle upon 
which it professes to be founded ; which principle 
is concisely this, That it is contrary to experience 
that a mirade should be true, but not contrary to 
experience that testimony should be false. 

Now tho-e appears a small ambiguity in the term 
'* experience/* and in the phrases *' contrary to ex- 
perience,'* or ** contradicting experience,*' which it 
may be necessary to remove in the Brst place. 
Strictly speaking, the narrative of a fact is lA^n only 
contrary to experience, when the fact is related to 
have existed at a time and place, at which time and 
place we being present did not perceive it to exist : 
as if it should be asserted, that in a particular room, 
and at a particular hour of a certain day, a man 
was raised from the dead, in which room, and at 
the time specified, we, being present and looking 
on, perceived no such event to have taken place. ' 
Here the assertion is contrary to experience pro- 
perly so called ; and this is a contrariety which no 
evidence can surmount. It matters nodiiug, whe- 
ther the fact be of a miraculous nature or not. 
But although this be the experience, and the con- 
trariety, which Archbishop Tillotson alleged in the 
quotation with which Mr Hume opens his Essay, 
it is certainly not that experience, nor that contra* 
riety, which Mr Home himself intended to object 
And, short of this, I know no intelligible significa- 
tion which can be afiixed to the term ** contrary to 
experience," but one, viz. that of not having our- 
selves experienced any thing similar to the thing 
related, or such things not being generally ex- 
perienced by others. I say « not generally :" for 
to state coneeming the fact in question, that no 
such thing was ever experienced, or that umversai 
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experience i^ a^m&t it» is to nssuniQ the subject of 
the controversy. 

Now the improbabiUty which arises from the 
want (for this properly is a want, not A contradic- 
Xbm) of experieoop, is odIj equal to the proba- 
bililj there is, that, if the thing were true, we 
should experience things siniilar to it, or that Huch 
things would be gentiriaily eicperfenccd. Suppose 
it then to be true that luiracJes were wooght on 
the first promulgation of Christiaciitj} when nothing 
but miracles could decide its authority^ is tt certain 
tlmt such miracles would be repeated so often, and 
in so many places, 1^ to become otgects of general 
eatperience? Is it a probability approaching to 
certainty ? is it a probability of atiy great strength 
or force ? Is it such as no eridence can encounter? 
And yet this probability is the eiact c^mverse^ and 
therefore the exact measure^ of the Improbahility 
whtcb arises from the want of experience, and 
which Mr Hume represents as invincible by human 
testimony. 

It IS not like alleging a new tawr of nature^ or a 
new espcriment io natural philosophy ; becauscj 
when these are related, it is expected that, tender 
the same circumstances, tbe s^me effect will follow 
universally ; and in proportion as this cipectatloti 
is justly outertained, the want of a corresponding 
experience negatives the history. But to expect 
ooneeming a miracle, that it should succeed upon 
a repetition, is to expect that which would make it 
cease to be a miracle, which is contrary to its na- 
ture as such, and would totally destroy the use and 
purpose for which it was wrought. 

The force of experience as an objection to mi- 
racles, is founded in the presumption^ either that 
the course of nature is invariable, or that, if it be 
ever varied^ variations will he frequent and general. 
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Hm the mieesaity of fiiis alternative been demim- 
stnted ? Permit us to call the course of nature the 
agency of an intelligent Being; and is there any 
good reason for judging this state of the case to be 
probable ? Ought we not rather to expect that auch 
a Being, on occasions of peculiar importance, may 
interrupt the order which he had appointed, yet, 
that such occasions should return seldom; that 
these interruptions consequently should be confin- 
ed to the experience of a few ; that the want of It, 
therefore, in many, should be matter neither of 
saiprlse nor objection ? 

But as a continuation of the argument from es- 
perience^ it is said that, when we advance accounts 
of miracleB^ we assign effects without causes, or we 
attribute effects to causes inadequate to the purpose, 
or to causes, of the operation of which we hare no 
experience. Of what causes, we may ask, and of 
what effects does the objection speak? If it be 
anawered, that, when we ascribe the cure of the 
palsy to a touch, of blindness to the anointing of 
the eyes with clay, or the raising of the dead to a 
word, we lay ourselves open to this imputation ; we 
reply, that we ascribe no such effects to such causes. 
We perceive no virtue or eneiigy in these things 
more than in other things of the same kind.^ They 
are merely signs to connect the mirade with its end. 
The effect we ascribe simply to the volition of the 
Dei^y ; of whose existence and power, not to say 
of whose presence and agency, we hove previous 
and independent proof. We have, thereJEbre, all 
we seek for in the works of rational agents,«*-« 
sufficient power and an adequate motive. In a 
woni, once believe that there is a God, and mira- 
cles are not incredible. 

Mr Hume states the case of miraeles to be a 
oontest of opposite ioipnib«bilities; that is to say, a 
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questjon wbetlier h be more improbable that the 
miracle sbouM be tm^ or Ihetestimoaj false: and 
thii I thmk a fair account of the conli^rcrs^. But 
herein I remark a want of argutnentatiTe justice, 
thiit, in describing tbe itnpTobabiJJty of miracles, he 
suppresses aU those circumslances of extenuation ^ 
trblch result from our knowledge of tbe existence, 
j^WQTj and dlspo^itbti of the Deity; hi^ concern in 
the crefltion, the end answered by the miracle, the 
importauce of that etid, and its jiubserriency to the 
plan pursued in the work of nature, As Mr 
Hume bat represented tbe question, miracles me 
alike incredible to him wbo is previously a&sured of 
the constant agency of a Diviue Being, and to h tin 
who believes that no such Being exists in the uni- 
verse. They are «qual ly incredible, wb ether rel at€d 
to have been Yvrougbt upon occasions the moat 
deserving, and for purposes tbe most heoeGcial^ or 
for no assignable end whatever, or for an end con- 
fessedly tri fling or pernici ous. This su rel y cannot 
be a correct statement. In adjusting also the otbar 
^do of tbe balance, the strength and weight of 
testimony, tliis author baa provided an answer to 
every posMible acctimulation of historical proof by 
telling us, that we are not obliged to explain bon- 
the story of tl^e evidence arose. Now 1 tbink that 
we onf obliged j not, perhaps, to show by po&itive 
atTCOunts how it dkl, but by a probable hypothesis 
how it might bo happen. The existence of iho 
testimony is a phenomenon ; the truth of the fact 
soWes the phenomenon. If we reject this sdu^ 
tion, we ought to have some other to rest in ; and 
fione^ even by our adversaries, can be adcnitted, 
which is not inconsktent with the principles that re* 
gulate faucaan aJTairs and human conductat present, 
or which makes men Uten to have been a di^krei^t 
kind of beings from what tbey ore now* 
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Bat the short ooDsideratiod which, independently 
of every other, convinces me that there is no solid 
foundation in Mr Hume*s conclusion, is the fol- 
lowing : When a theorem is proposed to a mathe- 
matician, the first thing he does with it is to try it 
upon a simple case, and if it produce a false result, 
he is sure that there'must be some mistake in the 
demonstration. Now to proceed in this way with 
what may be called Mr Hume's theorem. If 
twelve men, whose probity and good sense I had 
long known, should seriously and circumstantially 
relate to me an account of a miracle wrought be- 
fore their eyes, and in which it was impossible that 
they should be deceived ; if the governor of the 
country, hearing a rumour of this account, should 
call these men into his presence, and offer them a 
short proposal, either to confess the imposture or 
submit to be tied up to a gibbet ; if they should 
refuse with one voice to acknowledge that there 
existed any falsehood or imposture in the case ; if 
this threat were communicated to them separately, 
yet with no different effect ; if it was at last exe- 
cuted ; if I myself saw them, one after another, 
consenting to be racked, burnt, or strangled, rather 
than give up the truth of their account ;— still, if 
Mr Hume's rule be my guide, I am not to believe 
them. Now I undertake to say, that there exists 
not a sceptic in the world who would not believe 
them, or who would defend such incredulity. 

Instances of spurious miracles supported by 
strong apparent testimony, undoubtedly demand 
examination : Mr Hume has endeavoured to for- 
. tify his argument by some examples of this kind. 
I hope in a proper place to show that none of them 
reach the strength or circumstances of the Christian 
.evidence. In these, however, consists the weight 
of his objection : in the principle itself, I am per- 
suaded, there is none. 
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PART L 



OF TOE IfTRBCT HlSTOitlCAL ETIDENCE OF CHEISTIA** 

Jfrry, and wHEiteiN it is miiTiNGuisii»e frosi 

!niE £TIl>ET^C£ ALLECRD FOS CniiE^ MIIIACLE$. 

The Iwo propositions whicb I shall endeaTaur 
tp estabUsih are these t 

I. Thiit there is saijs factory evidence that manf, 
professing to be original wiineasea of the Christian 
miracles, passed their lives in labours^ dangers^ ntid 
sufferings^ voluntarily undergone la attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered^ and solely ia 
consequence of their lyelief of those accounts; and 
that they also submitted, from the same motives, to 
new rules of conduct* 

II. That there is not satisfactory evidence, diat 
persons professing to be origirtal witnesses of other 
tnlraclea, in their nature as certain as these are^ 
hsLve ever acted in tha same manner, Iti attestation 
of the accounts which they delivered^ and properly 
in consequence of their belief of those accounts. 

The first of these propositions, as it forms the 
argumeni:^ will stand at the head of Che following 
nine chapters. 
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Th^re is iatisfacior^ emdence thai mani/t prqfhmng 

t9 be ori^nal mtneises ^f fhe Christian utiradest 

passed their iiijes in labiturs, dangersj and sujffer- 

1 tTigS^ vUuntaril^ undergone in atteUatvji^ of th& 

a^Qi^unl$ which they d^iwered^ and soUlif m conse^ 
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qtienee tftheit belief of those accounis ; and that 
they aUo submit led, from the same motives, to new 
TtUes of conduct. 

To support this proposition, two points are neces- 
sary to be made out : first, That the Founder of tlie 
institution, bis associates and immediate followers, 
acted the part which the proposition imputea to 
them : secondly, That they did so in attestation of 
the miraculous history recorded in our Scriptures, 
and solely in consequence of their belief of the 
truth of this history. 

Before we produce any particular testimony to 
the activity and sufferings which compose the sub- 
ject of our first assertion, it will be proper to eon- 
■der the degree of probability which the asaertion 
derives from the nature of the case, that is, by infew 
rences from those parts of the case which, in point 
of fact, are on all hands acknowledged. 

First, then. The Christian Religion exists, and 
therefore by some means or other was established. 
2low it either owes the principle of ito establish, 
ment, t. e. its first publication, to the activity of the 
Pcnon who was the founder of the institution, and 
of those who were joined with him in the undortak. 
iog, or we are driven upon the strange supposition, 
that, although they might lie by, others would take 
it up ; although they were quiet and silent^ other 
persons busied themselves in the success and pro* 
pagation of their story. This is perfectly incredi- 
ble. To me it appears littSe Jess than certain, that, 
if the first announcing of the religion by the Foun- 
der had not been followed up by the zeal and indus- 
try €if bis immediate disciples, the attempt must 
have expired in its birth. Then as to the kind and 
degree of exertion which was employed, and the 
mode of life to which these ^sons Submitted, we 
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reasonably suppose it lo be like that which we ob« 
serve in dl others who voluntarJly become mi!^!tion- 
uriei of a new faith. Ffequenl, f^amest; and labo- 
naus preachings eo nstantly con versing witli religious 
perfons upon religion^ b scquestraiion from the 
common pleasures, en^ag«monts, and varieties of 
life^ and an addiction to one serious object, com- 
pose the faabiCs of such tncnp I do not say that 
this mqjiie of Ut^ is without enjoyment, but I say 
that tlie enjoyment springs from sincerity. With 
It consciousness at the bottom^ of holtuwne^s and 
falsehood, the fatigue and restraint would become 
insupportable* lam apt to believe that very few 
hypocrites engage in these undeHakings ; or, how- 
ever, persist in them long. Ordinarily speaking, 
nothing can overcome the indolence of mankind^ the 
love which Js natuml to most tempers of cheerful 
society and cheerful scenes, or the desire, which is 
common to all, of personai ease and freedom, but 
conviction. 

Secondly, It is also highly probable, from the 
nature of the casoi that the propagation of the new 
religion was attended with difficulty and danger* 
As addressed to the Jews, it was a system advert 
not otily to their habitual opinions, but to those 
opinions upon which their hopes, their partial ities* 
their pride, their consolation^ was founded* ITiia 
people, wi^h or without reason^ had worked them- 
selves into a penjuasion^ that some signal atid 
gn^tly advantageous change was to l>e ejected in 
the condition of their country* by the agency of 
4 long-promised messenger from heaven.* Tile 

* *' PfercTCbucrat nrlente tcr£f> vcEiis et const^iu irrp Inli}^ ecm 
in fatta, ut CO tempore Juds/t prtffotti rerum putlrentiir."— ^ 
Saoion. V(?«pii*iftH. cb\l 4 — 8. 

" Fluiitius pcriiuasiu inerat, uitiquUMceidotuni Utpri« con- 
tinert, eo ipso tenriii»ort fyre, ui valcijcercs {mcni, profectifiim 
JudicA rcrum potirefitur*" T^t, Hist, lib. v. cap^ 9—13. 
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rulers of the Jews, their leadiof^ sect; their priest-' 
hood, had been the authors of this persuasion to the 
common people ; so that it was not merely the con- 
jecture of theoretical divines, "or the secret expee- 
tation of a few recluse deT€»tee8, but it was become 
the popular hope and passion, and like all popular 
opinions, undoubting, and impatient of contradi«s. ■ 
tion. They clung to this hope under every mis- 
fortune of their country, and with more tenacity 
as their dangers or calamities increased. To find,' 
therefore, that expectations so gratifying were to be 
worse than disappointed ; that they were to end in 
the diffusion of a mild unambitious religion, which, 
instead of victories and triumphs, instead of exalt- 
ing their nation and institution above the rest of the 
world, was to advance those whom they despised to 
an equality with themselves, in those very points of 
comparison in which they most valued their own 
distinction, could be no very pleasing discovery 
to a Jewish mind ; nor could the messengers of such 
intelligence expect to be well received or easily ere- 
dited. The doctrine was equally harsh and ooveL 
The extending of the kingdom of God to those who 
did not conform to the law of Moses, was a notion 
that had never before entered into the thoughts of 
a Jew. 

The character of the new institution was, in other 
respects also, ungrateful to Jewish habits and prin- 
ciples. Their own religion was in a high degree 
technical. •■ Even the enlightened Jew placed a great 
deal of stress upon the ceremonies of his law, saw 
in them a great deal of virtue and efficacy ; the 
gross and vulgar had scarcely any thing else ; and 
the hypocritical and ostentatious magnified them 
above measure, as heing the instruments of their 
own reputation and influence. The Christitin 
scheme, without formally repealing the Leviticai 
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jBode^ lowered its estiimrtioti eztrenadjr. In.tiie place 
of strictness and zeal in performing the obsenrances 
which that code prescribed, or which tradition bad 
added to it, the new sect preached up faith, well> 
regulated affections, inward purity^ and mofal recu 
titude of disposition, as the true ground, on the part 
of the worshipper, of merit and acceptance with 
God. This^ however rational it may appear, or re- 
commending to us at present, did not by any means 
facilitate the plan then. On the contrary, to dis- 
parage those qualities which the highest characters 
in the country valued themselves most upon, was 
a sure way of making powerful enemies. As if 
the frustration of the national hope was not enough, 
the long-esteemed merit of ritual zeal and punctua- 
lity was to be decried, and that by Jews preaching 
to Jews. 

The rbling party at Jerusalem had just before 
crucified the Founder of the religion. That is a 
Ha which will not be disputed. They, therefore, 
who stood forth to preach the religion, must ne- 
cessarily reproach these rulers with an execution, 
^hidi they could not but represent as an unjost 
and cruel murder. This would not render theur 
office more easy, or their situation more safe. 

With regard to the interference of the Roman 
government which was then established in Judea, 
I should not eipect, that, despising as it did the 
religion of the country, it would, if left to itself, 
animadvert, either with much vigilance or much 
severity, upon the schisms and controversies which 
arose within it. Yet there was that in Christi- 
anity which might easily afiord a handle of accuse^ 
tioo with a jealous government. The Christiana 
avowed an unqualified obedience to a new master. 
They avowed idso that he was the person who had 
been fcNretold to the Jewa under the suspected title 
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of King. The spiritual nature of thitf kingdooH 
th^ consistency of this obedience with civil subjec* 
tioo, were dbtinctions too refined to be entertained 
bj a Roman president, who viewed the business at 
a great distance, or through the medium of rery 
hostile representations. Our histories accordingly 
inform us, that this was the torn which the enemieft 
of Jesus gave to bis character and pretensi(«s in 
their remonstrances with Pontius Pilate. And 
Justin Martyr, about a hundred years afterwards^ 
complains that the same mistake prevailed In hit 
time : ** Ye, having beard that we are wtdting for 
a kingdom, suppose, without distinguishing, that 
we mean a human kingdom, when id truth wo 
speak of that which is with God."* And it was 
undoubtedly a natural source of calumny and mis- 
construction. 

The preachers of Christianity had therefore to 
eontend with prejudice backed by power. They 
had to come forward to a disappointed people, to 
a priesthood possessing a considerable share of 
municipal authority, and actuated by strong mo« 
lives of opposition and resentment ; and they had 
to do this under a foreign government, to- whose 
favour they made no pretensions, and which was 
constantly surrounded by their enemies. The 
well-known, because the experienced fate of refor. 
mers, whenever the reformation subverts some 
reigning ofanion, and does not proceed upon a 
change that has already taken place in the senti- 
ments of a country, will not allow, much less lead 
us to suppose, that the first propagators of Christie 
anity at Jerusalem and in Judea, under the diffi- 
culties and the enemies they had to contend vritb, 
and entirely destitute as tliey were of force, au- 

* Api l]oa.F.16b Ed. TIUil«. x 
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tbori^p or protection » could execute their misj^on 
with personal ease and safety. 

Let US neit inqoine what might reasonably be 
expected by the preachers of Ciiristiaiiity \shi^n. 
they turned tJiemsehes to the heaihea public. 
Now the fir^t tiling that strikes us i<i, that the reli- 
gion they carried wiih them was eTCiusive, It 
deolcd without reserve tlie trutli of e^ery article of 
h^then tnytlsology, tlie existence of every object of 
their worship. It accepted no compromise ; it ad- 
mitted no comprehension. It mu^t prevaii^ if it 
preTHiled at all, by the ovei-tlirow of every statue^ 
altar, and temple in the world. It will! not easily 
be credited} Ihat a deaign, so bold as this was, 
could in any age be Mtempted to be carried into 
execution with impunity. 

For it ought to be consideredj that this was not 
netting forth, or magnify rng the character and 
worship of some new competitor for a place jo the 
Pantheon^ whose pretensions might be diiscassed 
or asserted without questtonJag the reality of any 
others; it was pronouncing all other gods to be 
fnl^e^ and all other worship Tain. From the fa- 
cihty with which the polytheism of ancient nations 
admitted new objects of worsliip into the number 
of their aclcinowledged divinities^ or the patience 
with which they might entertain propositi^ of this 
kind, we can argue nothing as lo thdr toleration 
of a aystem^ or of tlie publishers and active propa^ 
gfltors of a systemi which swept away the very foun^ 
dation of the existing establishment. The one was 
nothing more than what tt would be^ in popish 
countries, to add a saint to the calendar ; the other 
was to abolish and tread under foot the calendar 
itself. 

Secondly^ it ought also to be considered^, that 
tfait was not the case of philosophers propounding 
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in their books, or in their schools, doubts concern- 
ing the tnuh of the popular creed, or even avoj^ 
ing their disbehef of it. These philosophers dia 
not go about from place to place to collect P"**^ 
lytes from amongst the common people ; to foiw 
in the heart of the country societies professing 
their tenets; to provide for the order, instruction, 
and permanency of these societies ; nor did they 
enjoin their followers to withdraw themselves from 
the public worship of the temples, or refuse a com- 
pliance with rites instituted by the laws.f "^^f 
things are what the Christians did, and what the 
philosophers did not; and in these consisted the 
activity and danger of the enterprise. 
. Thirdly, it ought also to be considered, that this 
danger proceeded not merely from solemn acts and 
public resolutions of the state, but from sudden > 
bursts of violence at particular places, from the 
license of the populace, the rashness of some magis^ 
trates and negligence of others; from the influx 
ence and instigation of interested adversaries, and, 
in general, from the variety and warmth of opinion 
which an errand so novel and extraordinary could 
not fail of exciting. I can condeive that the teach- 
ers of Christianity might both fear and suffer much 
from these causes, without any general persecution 
being denounced against them by imperial au- 
thority. Some length of time^ I should suppose; 
might pass, before the vast machine of the Roman 
empire would be put in motion, or its attention 
be obtained to religious controversy : but, during 
that time^ k great deal of ill usage might be en- 

f The best of the ancient idiilosophers, Plato, Cicero, and 
Epictetm, allowed, or rather enjoined, men to worship the 
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dured, bja §ei of iriGiidless, uTfprottct«d traTellerx, 
ieUing meitj wherever they came, tliat the relijfion 
of thdr ancestors, the rf^ligmn in which they had 
been brought up, the religion of the sCfltc, and of 
tiie magistrate, the rites which cbey fr^uente^]^ 
the pomp which tJiej oJmtred, was tbroughoul a 
system of fbUy ^d delusion. 

Nor do I think that the teachers of Cbriatianity 
would find protection in that general disbelief of 
the popular theology, which is supposed to have 
prevailed amongst the intelligent part (jf the hea^ 
iiien public U is by no means true that unbe- 
lievers are usually tolerant They are not disposed 
(and why should they ?) to endanger the present 
state of things;, by suffermg a. relij|ion of which 
they believe nothing, to be disturbed by nn other of 
which they believe as little. They are ready them^ 
selves to conform to any thing; and are, oftentimes, 
amon^t the foremost to procure conformity from 
others, by any method whtch they think likely to 
beefficacious. Whenwaseveracbangeofreligion 
patroniz.cd by infidels? How little^ notwith!itand< 
ing the reigning scepticism, and the magriified libe- 
rality of that age, the true principles of tolerntioa 
wer^ understood by the wisest men amongst them^ 
jnay be gathered from two eminent and uncontested 
examples. The younger PJiny, poltshed as be was 
by all the literature of that soft and elegant period, 
could gravely pronounce this monstrous judg- 
njent ;— " Those who persisted in declaring them- 
selves Christians, I ordered to he led away to pu- 
nishment {i. e. to execution), for I oio wot doubt, 
whaiever it was that they canfessedj that cantumacif 
and injieicibie obstinacy ought to be punished.** His 
master, Trajan, a mild and accomplislied prince, 
^vent, neverthele^ no further in bis sentiments of 
moderation and equityj ihm what appears m the 
BJ 
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followiDg rescript:. " The Cbristiaos are not to be 
sought for ; but if anjr are brought before you, and 
convicted, they are to be punished/' And this 
direction be gives, after it haid been reported to him 
by bis own president, that, by the most strict exa- 
mination, nothing could be discovered in the prin- 
ciples of these persons, but *' a bad and excessive 
superstition,'* accompanied, it seems, with an oath 
or mutual federation, ** to allow themselves in no ■ 
crime or immoral conduct whatever." The truth 
is, the ancient heathens considered religion entirely 
as an affair of sUte, as much under the tuition of 
the magistrate, as any other part of the police. Th^e 
religion of that age was not merely allied to the 
state ; it was Incorporated into it. Many of its 
offices were administered by the magistrate. Its 
titles of pontiffs, augurs, and flamens, were borne 
by senators, consuls, and generals. Without dis- 
cussing, therefore, the truth of the theology, th^ 
resented every affront put upon the established 
worship, as a direct opposition to the authority 
of government 

Add to which, that the reUgious systems of those • 
times, however ill supported by evidence, had been 
long established. The ancient religion of a coun- 
try has always many votaries, and sometimes not 
the fewer, because its origin is hidden in remoteness . 
and obscurity. Men have a natural veneration for 
antiquity, especially in matters of religion. What 
Tacitus says of the Jewish, was more applicable 
to the heathen establishment ; " Hi ritus, quoquo . 
modo inducti, antiquitate defenduntur." It was 
a]iso a splendid and sumptuous worship. It had . 
its priesthood, its endowments, its temples.. Sta^ 
tuary, painting, architecture, and music, contributed 
their effect to its ornament and magnificence. It 
abounded in/i^tival shows and sojemnities, to which . 
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the tumvnon people are greatly a4dic({?d, and which 
were of a nature to engage them much more than 
any thing of that sort amongst u**. These things 
would rental n great numbers on its side by the fa-'j- 
cination of spectacle and pomp, as well as interesi 
many in Jt$ preservation by the advantage which 
they drew from it. ** It was Tnoreover interwoven/" 
as Mr Gibbon righfly represents it, " with every 
drcuntsCance of business or plensure^ of puhlic or 
private life, with all the offices and amui?emcnt3 of 
*ociety»'* On the due celebration also of its rit€$, 
the people were taught to l^elieve, and did believei 
that the prtjspetity of theit country io a great 
measure depended. 

I am willing to accept the account of the matter 
which is given by Mr Gibbon : ** The various 
modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman 
world* were all considered by the people as equally 
true, by the philosoplier as equaTly faJse, end by 
the magistrate as equally nseful ;"' and I would 
ask from which of these three classes of men were 
the Christian missionaries to look for protection ot 
impunity ? Could they expect it from the people, 
** whose acknowledged confidence in the puhLic 
religion'^ they subverted from its foundation ? 
From the philosopher^ who, "considering all reli- 
gious as equally false/' would of course rant theirs 
&mong the number, with the addition of regarding 
them as busy and troublesome zealots? Or from 
the magistrate, who, satisfied with the " utility" 
of the subsi?tting religion, would not be likely to 
countenance a spirit of proselytjfim and in nova- 
tion ;^-a system which declared war against every 
other, and which, if it prev^iled^ must end in a 
total rupture of public opinion ; ar^ upstart religion, 
in a word, which was not content wilh it^ own 
authority » but must disgrace all the settled religions 
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<»f tlM World ? It wts not to be ifflftgiucd thai be 
would endure wUli patience, that the religion of 
the emperor and of the state should be calumniated 
and borne down by a company of superstitioaa and 
despicable Jews. 

Lastly, The nature of the case affords a strong 
proof, that the original teachers of Christianity, in 
consequence of their new profession, entered upon 
a new and singular course of life. We may ba 
allowed to presume, tiiat the institution which they 
preached to others, they conformed to in their owa 
persons ; because this is no more than what every 
leacher of a new religion both does, and must doy 
in order to obtain either proselytes or beaienu 
The change which this would produce was very 
considerable. It is a change which we do not 
easily estinutte, because, ourselves and all about ua 
being habituated to the institution from our infancy* 
it is what we neither experience nor observe. After 
men became Christians, much of their time was 
spent in prayer and devotion, in religious meetinga> 
ia celebrating the eucharist, in conferences, in ex« 
hortations, in preaching, in an affectionate inter- 
coune with one another, and correspondence with 
other societies. Perhaps their mode of life, in its 
form and habit, was not very unlike the Unites 
Fratrum, or the modem Methodists. Think then 
what it was to become tuck at Corinth, at Ephesus^ 
at Antioch, or even at Jerusalem. How new { 
bow alien from all their former habits and ideas^ 
and from those of every body about them ! What 
a revolution there must have been of opinions and 
prejudices to bring the matter to this ! 

We know what the precepts of the religion are ; 
bow pure, how benevolent, bow disiuterested a 
conduct they enjoin ; and that this purity and be-» 
nevolence an extended to the very thoughts and 
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ajf^tioai. We are not, perhapiS, at liberty to taikc 
for gran bed that the lives of the preachefs of Cbne- 
tlAliity were as perfect as their lessons^ but we are 
eotitled to con ten d^ that the obserrable pan of their 
behaviour must have agreed in a great measure 
with the duties which the; taught. There wio, 
thereforCt (which k all that we assert), a course of 
life pursued by them, difTerenl front that which they 
befo re led * A nd I h is is of gteat importance. Men 
are brought to any thinf^ almost sooner than to 
change their habit of life, especially when the 
change in either inconvenient, or made against the 
force of natural inclination, or with the loss of ac- 
customed indulgences. ** It is the most difilcult 
of all things to convert men from vicious habits to 
Tirtuous ones, as every one may judge from what 
be feels in himself, as well as from what he sees 
in others/ 'f It is almost iite making men over 
again. 

h^fi then to myself, and without any more in- 
formation than a knowledge of the existence of 
the religion, of the general story^ upon whieh it is 
founded, and that ho act of power, forcei and au- 
thority was concerned in it^ first success^ I should 
conclude, from the very nature and enigency of the 
case, tliat the Author of the religion during hjs 
iifoj and his immediate di^ipTes after his death, 
eierled themselves in spreading and pubh'shing the 
institution throughout the country in which it be- 
gan, and into which it was first carried ; that, in 
the prosecution of this purpose, they underwent 
the labours and troubles whicti we observe the pro- 
pagators of new sects to undergo ■ that the attempt 
must necessarily have also been in a high degree 
dangerous ; that, from the subject of the mission, 
compared with the Axed opinions and prejudiced 
f Hftrt]er^ £s&aya on Man, p, 190. 
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•of tbose to iHiom the missionaries were to addre» 
themselves, tbey could hardly foil of encountering 
strong and frequent opposition ; that, by the hand 
■of government, as well as from the sudden fury and 
tunbridled license of the people, they would oflten- 
ttmes experience injurious and cruel treatment; 
that, at any rate, they must have always had so 
much to fear for their personal safety, as to have 
passed theu- lives in a state of constant peril and 
anxiety; and lastly, that their mode of life and 
conduct, visibly at least, corresponded with the 
institution which they delivered, and, so far, was 
both newy and required continual self-denial. 



CHAPTER ir. 

There is taHsfactory evidence that many, professing 
to be original wUneues of the Christian miracles, 
passed their lives in labours, dangers^ and suffer^ 
ings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of' the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely in con- 
aequence of their belief of those accounts ; and 
that they also submitted, from the same motives, , 
to new rules of conduct. 

ArsKst. thus considering what was likely to hap* 
pen, we are next to inquire how the transaction is 
represented in the several accounts that have come 
d6wn to us. And this inquiry is properly preded* 
ed by the .other, for as much as the reception of 
these accounts may depend in part on the credi- 
bility of what they contain. 

The obscure and distant view of Christianity, 
yhich some of the heathen writers of that age had 
gained, and which a few passages in their remain- 
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ing works incideu tally discover to us, offers ttsetf 
t4> our notice in the first place : becauiic, w far as 
Ihls cTidcace go**, it is the cou cession of od versa - 
ri«s ; the source from i^bich it is drawn is unsus* 
peeled. Undf^r this head, a quatatiop from Taci- 
tus, wt^ll knowu to every uholar, must be inserted, 
as deserving particular attention. Tbe reader will 
bear in mind that this pa^i&age was written ^ibout 
seventy years after Christ's death, and that it re^ 
lates to tranisactioDs which lonk place about tJjirty 
years after that event. — Speaking of the fire which 
happened at Rome in the lime of Nero, and uf the 
suspicions which vrere enteruined that the empe- 
ror himself was concerned in causing Jt, the bisto> 
rian proceeds in his narrative and observations 
thus; — 

^* But neither these exertion Sj nor hia larges&es 
to the people, nor his ofTerings to the gods, did 
av^ay the infamous imputation under which Nero 
lay, of having ordered the city to be set on fire. 
To put an end, therefore^ to this report, he laid 
the guilty and inflicted the moat cruel punishments, 
upon a set of people Vh bo were b olden in abhorrence 
for their crimes, and called by the yulgar, Chrixti' 
oiu. The founder of that name was Christ, who 
suffered death in the rei^o of Tiberius, under hi^ 
procurator Pontius Pilate. — This pernicious super- 
stitton, thus checked for a while, broke out again | 
and spread not only over Judea, where the evil 
originated, but through Rome abo, thither every 
thing bad upon the earth finds it^ way and is prac- 
tised. Some who confessed their &ect, were first 
seized, and afterwards, by tlieir informatjon, a vast 
multitude were apprehended^ who were convicted, 
not so much of the crime of burning Borne, aa 
of hatred to mankind, 'llieir sufferings at their 
execution were aggravated by insult and mockery; 
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far, some were disguised in the skins of wild beasts, 
and worried to death by dogs ; some were cruci- 
fied ; and others were wrapped in pitched shirts, * 
and set on fire when the day closed, that they 
might aenre as lights to illuminate the ni^t. 
Nero lent his own gardens for these executions, 
and exhibited at the same time a mock Circensian 
entertainment; being a spectator of the whole, in 
the dress of a charioteer ; sometimes mingling with 
the crowd on foot, and sometimes viewing the 
spectacle from his car. This conduct made the 
sufferers pitied ; and though they were criminals, 
and deserving the severest punishments, yet they 
were considered as sacrificed, not so much out of a 
legard to the public good, as to gratify the cruelty 
of one man/* 

Our concern with this passage at present is only 
so far as it affords a presumption in support of the 
proposition which we maintain, concerning the ae* 
tivity and sufferings of the first teachers of Chris. 
tianity. Now, considered in this view, it proves 
three things : 1st, That the Founder of the institu- 
tion was put to death ; 2dly, That in the same coun- 
try in which he was put to death, the religion, 
a^r a short check, broke out again and spread ; 
3dly, That it so spread, as that, within thirty.four 
years from the Author's death, a very great num. 
ber of Christians {ingent eorum muUUudoJ were 
Ibund at Rome. From which fact the two fol- 
lowing inferences may be fairly drawn : first, that 
if, in the space of thirty.four years from its com. 
nencement, the religion bad spread throughout 

* ThU is rather a panphrqse, but is Justified by what 
the Scholiast upon Juvenal says ; '< Nero maleficos homines 
tsdi et papyro et cer& supervestiebat, et sic ad ignem ad- 
moveri jubebat." lardner, Jewish and Heath. Test vol L 
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JtitdeB, hs6 extended itself to Rome^ and there 
had numbered a great multitude of converts, the 
origmat teachers and misisionaries of the institution 
cnuld not hav(> been idle : second ly^ that when the 
Authnr of the undeftfiking waa put to dtath »h u 
mnlfffactor for his attempt, the endeavours oC his 
folloirers to establish his religion in the ^ame couti- 
try, amongst the same people, and in the «ame 
oge^ could not but be attended with danger. 

Suetonius, a writer contetnporary with Tacitus, 
describing the transactigna of ihe sume reign, use« 
theac words : " Aifecti suppHciis Chrkliani, genasi 
hominum superstition is novas et maleficjc,"* *' The 
Christians^ a het of tncn of a new and mischie- 
vous (or magical) superstition, were punished/* 

Since it fs not mentioned ftere that the burning 
of the city was the pretence of the pum'^ihment of 
ihe Chriiitians, of that they were the Chmtians of 
Rome who a lone suffered, it is probabie that Sueto- 
nius refers (o ?ome more general pcnvecution than 
the short and occnsiontiL one which Tacit u^defcribes^ 

Juvenal, a wrltifr uf the same age wiih the two 
former^ and intending, it should seem, to Com- 
memorate the cruelties eierci^d under Nero*s go* 
Terantent, has the following Lines : \ 

" Fane llgolifuum, tffidft luceUs in illi. 
Oui fltsnieo ardciit. qui fixo gutturvJumant, 
£t Utnm m^LA suiDum deduL-it | arenL"' 

'* Descrihe Tigellinus (a creature of Nero), and 
you fihall suffer the ^me pomshment with those 
who stand burning in their own flame and smokep 
Ihetr head being held up by a stake fixed to tlieir 
chin, till they make a long stream of blood tind 
melted Bulphur on the ground/^ 

4 Suet Nero. cap. IS. f Sat. L ver. 1^ 
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or ttuthoriixog tbe penecution of ChristiaDs. .lUs 
observation is further confirmed by a rescript of 
Adrian to Minucius Fundanus, the proconsul of 
Asia:* from which rescript it appears, that the 
custom of the people of Asia was to proceed a^nst 
the Christians with tumult and uproar. This dit. 
orderly practice, I say, is recognized in the edict, 
because the emperor enjoins, that, for the future, if 
the Christians were guilty, they should be legally 
brought to trial, and not be pursued by importunity 
and clamour. 

Martial wrote a few years before the younger 
Pliny ; and, as his manner was, made the suffer*'- 
logs of the Christians the subject of his ridicule.f 
Nothing, however, could show the notoriety of the 
fact with more certainty than this does. Martial*B 
testimony, as well indeed as Pliny's, goes also to 
another point, viz. that the deaths of these men 
were martyrdoms in the strictest sense ; that is to 
say, were so voluntary, that it was in their power, 
at the time of pronouncing the sentence, to have 
averted the execution, by consenting to join in 
heathen sacrifices. ' 

The constancy, and by consequence the suffer- 
ings of the Christians of this period, is also refer- 
red to by Epictetus, who imputes their Intrepidity 
to madness, or to a kind of fashion or habit; and 
about fifty years afterwards, by Marcus Aurdias, 
who ascribes it to obstinacy. " Is it possible (Epio- 
tetus asks) that a man may arrive at this tempw, 

• LsnL Heath. Test voLU.p. llOi 

4 InmatutinA nuper tpeetstiM aiena 
' Muciua, impoeuit qui sua membra fods, 
9 patiem fortisque tibi durusque videtur, 

Abderitan* pectora plebis babes ; 
Kam cum dicatur, tumoA pnaaente mol^t^ 
Ure § manum : plus est dicere, Non facio. 

S Fonan ** thure manum.** 
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mud faectJme indifTeTent to those thin^ from mad- 
ness or from babitt n* the Gai^eans ?*'§ *' Let ibis 
preparation of the mind (to dtej arise from its own 
judgxoeTitf and not from obstioac^ like the Chrit^ 



CHAPTER IlL 

^lers U saihfacloty evidence that man^t professing 
to be original li^iLnrsses of the ChTtAtian mtrocleSf 
passed their liv^i in labour it dangers, and suffer^ 
ingSj voiuntariiif UTtdergone in altestatian of ihc 
acctfunts which they tleiimredf and soklt/ in cim- 
se^uence of their belief of tkast accounts ; and 
that they aiso suhftittedt from the saxne motives^ 
i<i new Tides of conduct. 

Or the priuiitive condition of Christianity, a dis- 
tant only and general view can be acquired from 
heathen writers* It b in our own books that the 
detail and interior of the transaction mual besought 
for. And this ia nothing different from what might 
be expected. Who would write a history of Chris- 
tianity, but a Christian ? Who was likely to record 
the trarels^ sufferings, labours, or successes of the 
apostle^ bu£ one of their own number, or oi their 
followers ? Now these hook^ come up in their ac^ 
counts to the full extent of the proposition which 
we maintain. We have four histories of Jesus 
Christ. We haye a history taking up the narra- 
tive from his death, and carrying on an account of 
th€! propagation of the religion, and of some of th e 
most eminent personal engaged in it, for a space of ' 
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iiMily thirty years. We have, what some may 
think ftill more original, a eolleetion of ictten 
written by certain priocipal agents in the burineaa^ 
vpon the businesa, and in the midst of their oonoem 
and connexion with it. And we ha^e these writ, 
ings severally attesting the point which we contend 
for, VIE. the sufferings of the witnesses of the history, 
and attesting it in every variety of form in which 
it can be conceived to appear ; directly and indi- 
rectly, expressly and incidentally, by assertion, r^ 
dial, and allusion, by narratives of facta, and by 
arguments and discourses built upon these facts, 
either referring to them, or nccessaxily piesuppos- 
iogthem. 

I remark this variety, because, in examining 
andeot records, or indeed any species of testimony, 
it is, in my opinion, of the greatest importance to 
attend to the information or grounds of argument 
which are catuatty and undesignedly disclosed ; 
forasmuch as this species of proof is, of all others, 
the least liable to be corrupted by fraud or misre- 
presentation. 

I may be allowed therefore, in the inquiry which 
is now before us, to suggest some conclusions of 
this sort, as preparatory to more direct testimony. 

1. Our books relate, that Jesus Christ, the 
founder of the reh'gion, was, in coasequenoe of hia 
undertaking, put to death as a malefactor at Jem* 
salem. This point at least will be granted, became 
it is no mora than what Tacitus has recorded. 
They then proceed to tell us, that the religion 
was, notwithstanding^ set forth at this same city of 
Jerusalem, propagated thence throughout Judea, 
and afterwards preached in other parts of the 
Roman empire. These points also are fully con* 
firmed by Tacitus, who informs us, that the reli- 
gion, after a short check, broke out again in the 
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cotiiitT7 wbere it took its rise ; that it ntst imlf 
spread throughout Jud^a^ bu( had reached Rotne, 
aod that it bad there great multitudes of conTerts: 
and ail this within thirty jeans after its cotniiienc& 
menL. Now ibese facts affoird a strong inference 
in bebalT of the proposition which we maintain. 
What eould the di^iplefi of Christ expect for them-' 
selvefi, when they saw their Master put to death ? 
Could they ho^ie to escape the dangers in which be 
bad perished ? If they have persecuted me, they 
wiJl also persecute you, wa$ the waroiug of com- 
mon fteose. Wiib this eitauiple before their eyes, 
tbey could tiot be without a full sense of the peril 
of their future enterprise. 

$, Secondly, All the histories agree in fcpre- 
■entiog Christ as foretellipg the persecution of hia 
followers : — 

** Then shall tbey deliver you up to be aSllcted, 
■nd shall kill you, and ye shall be hated of all 
Dations for my name's Eake.**| 

** When alSictton or persecution ai-isetb for tlie 
gold's %ke, immediately they are offended.*'^ 

'* Tbey shall lay bands on you, and persecute 
you, delivering you up to the sytiagBguesi, and into 
prisons^ beii)^ brought before kings and rulers tat 
my nanne's sake : — atid ye shall be betrayed both 
by parents and hretbreti* and kinsfolks and friends ; 
and some of you shall they cau^ to be put to 
<3eath."§ 

** The time cometh, that he that killeth you will 
think that he doetli God service* And these 
tfaiJTgs will tbey do unto you, because they have not 
known tbe Father, nor me. But tbe«e things have 

+ Matt xxiF. &. 

i Mark iv. 17. See also thap. K. 50. 
^ lAilie x^L, i£— 1€. See ako di^i. xL 43i 
4 
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I'told you» that when the time shall come, ye may 
i^niember that I told you of them.**f 

I am oot entKled to argue from these passages, 
that Christ actually did foretell these eveots, and 
that they did accordingly come to pass ; because 
that would be at once to assume the truth of the 
religion: but I am entitled to contend, that one 
side or other of the following disjunction is true ; 
either that the Evangelists have delivered what 
Christ really spoke, and that the event correspond- 
ed with the prediction ; or that they put the pre- 
diction into Christ's mouth, because, at the time of 
writing the history, the event bad turned out so to 
be : for, the only two remaining suppositions ap- 
pear in the highest degree incredible ; which are, 
either tliat Christ filled the minds of his followers 
with fears and apprehensions, without any reason 
or authority for what he said, and contrary to the 
truth of the case; or that, although Christ had 
never foretold any such thing, and the event would 
have contradicted him if he had, yet historians who 
lived in the age when the event was known, felsely, 
as well as officiously, ascribed these words to him. 

3. Thirdly, These books abound with exhorta- 
tions to patience, and with topics of comfort under 
distress. 

** Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or swortf ? Nay, 
in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us.'*§ 

** We are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed ; we are perplexed, but not in despair; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not des- 
troyed ; always bearing about in the body the dying 

+ John xvi. 4. See also chra. xv. SO. j xvi. 33. 
^ Kom. viii. 35-97. 
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of" tbe Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might 
l>e made manifest itt our body;*— knowing that he 
which raised op the l.ord Jesua slmll raise ua up 
nho by Je&uB* and shall present us wiUi you> - 
For which cau^e wo faint not; but, though our 
outward mnit pvriah, yet ihe iiiwaid man is renew- 
ed day Uy day. Fur our light alHicttonf which is 
hut for a moment, wotketb for us a faf more 
exceeding &{id etfmal weight of glory."* 

" TakCi toy brethren, the prt^phets, who have 
spoken in the name of the JLord^ far an example of 
suffering iifflictiaui and of prtttence. Behold, we 
count iheiti happy which endure. Ye have heard 
of the paliej^jce of Job, and have sten i he end of 
iJjo Lord ; thai the Lord is very pidfui, and of tett. 
der mercy.* 'f 

** Call to reniembniitce the former days, la 
which, after ye were Uiuraiuated, ye endured a 
grent fight of BHItctions^ partly whilst ye were made 
a gazing-^Eitcjck boih by reproadiesi and afflictions, 
and porllyT^hilst ye became companions of ihem 
111 at wt*fe so U5cd : for ye had compilation of me 
Iti my bond>, and took joyfully the spoiling of 
your goods, kngwittg in yourgdves thai ye have in 
lieave^i a better and uti enduring sub&tance. Ca$^t 
ii£»t away, thertforcT your contidepce, which bath 
great rcconipense of reward ; for ye have t>ced of 
pitLtieace, thalf after ye have dune the will of God, 
ye ETJight receive the promise/'^ 

"So that we ourselves glory In you in the 
cliurche** of God, for your patience and faiih in atl 
your persecutions and tribulations Uint ye endure. 
Which is a manifest token of the righteous judg- 
ment of God I that ye may be counted worthy of 
the kingdom for which ye also snuffer," § 



m 2 Cor. iv. B, P, 10. 14. 16» 17. 
C 



I- Jams T. 10, 11, 
\ 2 Ttieu. L *, 5. 



« W« rejoice in hope of the gl«*f6fCkii$ taO. 
not only so, but we glory in tHiwlalJ^ns id&o$ 
knomng that tribalatioa workeih patienoe. Mid 
patience experience, and experience hope.*** 

** Beloved, think it not strange concerning the 
iiery trial which is to try you, as thmtgh some 
strange thing happened nnfto yon; bnt ttjoioe, 
iMsmucfa as ye ane partakers of Christ's sttflMngs. 

Wherefore, let them that suffer accoraRng to 

the wiU of God, commit the keeping 4/f their souls 
k> him in well doing, «s nnto « ^tfaiiil Oeator.**f 

What could all these texts mean, if there was 
nothing in the oivcumstanees of the times which 
re(](liired patience,*-Wbich called for the exercise 
0f constancy and resdntion? Or will it be pre« 
tended that these exhortations (which, let it be ob> 
served, come not from one author, but from many) 
were pot m, merely to induce a belief in after ages, 
that the Chrtstiane were exposed to clangers wbitih 
they were not exposed to, or underwent snfifbrings 
which they did not undergo ? If these hooks belong 
to tlie age to whidi they lay claim, and in whidh 
«ge, whether geimine or spurious, they certainly 
(did appear, this supposition cannot be maintained 
for a moment; because I think It impossible co 
believe^ that passages, which mtitft be deemed not 
only umntelUgible^ but false, by the persons Into 
Whose hands the books upon their publication were 
to come, should nevertheless be inserted, for the 
pnrpose of producing an efi&*ct vpon remote genera- 
tions. In forgeries which do not appear till maiyy 
ages after that to which they pretend to belong, 
it is pesnble that some contrivance of that sort may 
take place ; but in no others cah it be attempted. 

« Rom. V. 5, 4. 1 1 Pet iv. 12, la 19. 
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CHAPTER IV* 

There is salufactoty evidence that man^^ prafesi;itig 
to be original wiinesses of the ChriMian miraclea. 
pasted their lives in iabnurs^ dangerit and svffer- 
ingSf tttiluntaril^ undergone in aitataiLm n/' the 
accounts which the^ deUvtred^ mtd solely in c<m- 
seq¥£nc€ af their belief of those accfmitis ; and 
that iftsy also sutmiiii-'dt from the same mQtiveSj 
to neui ruies of cvnduct, 

TflK account of tbe treatment of the religion, 
and of the etcertions of ita first preachers, as stated 
in our Scriptures, (not in a professed history of per- 
secutioris, or in the connected manner in which I 
sem ^Qut to recite it, but dispersed I y and occasjoo* 
ally, in the course <if 0. m|\ed general history, 
wbidi circumstance alone negatives the suppobitiofi 
of an^ fraud ulenl design), is tlie foUowin;^ i *' That 
^e Founder of Cbristianityj from the commence- 
ment of his onintstry to the time uf bia violent 
death, employed himjneif wholly in puhlisliing tJie 
institution in Judea And Galilee • that, in order to 
assist him in this purpose, he mode choice out of 
the number of hh followers, of iwtjlvr persons^ who 
might accompany him as be travelled from place 
to place ^ that, eicept a short absence upon a jour- 
ney in which he sent them, two by two, to an- 
nounce hk uiisaion, and one, of a few days, when 
they went before him to Jerusalem, these persons 
were Elatedly and constantly attcndirig upon lilm j 
that they were with bim at Jeru^lem when he was 
apprehended and put to death ; and that they were 
commissioned by \dm, when bis own miiustry wa-s 
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concluded, to publish his Gospel, and collect dit. 
ciples to it from all countries of the world." The 
account then proceeds to state, " that, a few days 
after his departure, these persons, with some of his 
relations, and some who had regularly frequented 
their society, assembled at Jerusalem ; that, con-. 
sidering the office of preaching the religion as now 
devolved upon them, and one of their nomberhavlog 
deserted the cause, and, repentingof his perfidy, hav- 
ing destroyed himself, they proceeded to elect ano- 
ther into his place, and that they were careful to make 
their election out of the number of those who had 
accompanied their master from the first to the last, 
in order, as they alleged, that he might be a witness, 
together with themselves, of the principal facts which 
they were about to produce and n^ate conoemuig 
him ;* that they began their work at Jerusalem by 
publicly asserting that this Jesus, whom the rulers 
-and inhabiunts of that place had so lately cruci- 
fied, was, in truth, the person in whom all their 
prophecies and long expectations terminated ; that 
he had been sent amongst them by God, and that 
he was appointed by God tlie future judge of the 
•human species; that all who were solicitous to 
secure to themselves happiness after dei^, ought 
to receive him as such, anid to make profisflsion of 
their belief, by being baptised in his name."f The 
history goes on to relate, ** that considerable num. 
hers accepted this proposal, and that they who did 
so, formed amongst themselves a strict union and 
■ society ;f that the attention of the Jewish govern- 
lAent being soon drawn upon them, two of the 
principal persons of the twelve, and who also had 
jived most intimately and constantly with the 
Founder of the religion, were seized as they were 

»AeUL21,SS. fAetszi (Acttlv.aS. 
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discoursing to the people in the temple ; that^ after 
being kept aJl night m prison, ibey were brought 
tlie next day before an sissembly composed of 
the chief persons of the Jewi&h magistracy and 
priesthood j that this assemfalyt after some con- 
sultatJOOT found nothinjf, at timt time, better to be 
done towards snppressing the growth of the sect^ 
than to threaten their prisoners with punishment, 
if they persisted ; th^t these men, after eipres£>ihg 
in decent but firm language^ the obligation under 
which they considered themselves to be^ to declare 
wh*t they knew, " to speak the things which they 
had seen and heard,'* returned from the council, 
and reported what had passed to their companions ; 
that this report, whilst it apprised thpm of the 
danger of their situation and undertaking, had no 
other effect upon their conduct, than to produce in 
them a ^encml resolution to persevere, and au 
earnest prayer to God to furnish them with assist- 
ance, and to inspire them with fortitude, propor-* 
tinned to the increasing exigency of the servtce-"* 
A Tfery short time after this, wc rrad *' that all the 
twelve apostles were seizi^d and cast into prison j f 
iliat being brought a second time before the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, they were uphraidcd with tlieir disobe- 
dience to t lie injunction whJch had been laid upon 
them, and beaten for their contumacy j thaf^ heing 
charged once more to desist, they were suffered to 
depart ; that^ how ever, they neither quitted Jerusa- 
lem, nor ceased from preaching, both daily in tho 
temple, and from house to house ; | and that tlw 
twelve considered themsehcs as so entirely and 
exclusively devoted to this office, that they now 
tmnsfcrred what may be called the temporal affairs 
of the society to other hands/" ^ 

* Acta iv. + Acts v. IS. j Acta v. 42. 

M do Dot know that it has ever been Lnslnuated, tliAt ihe 
Chrifitiaa naU&ioii, \d the ti^Pd^ of the apo^Uefl, wBi & acheme 
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Hitherto the preadiers of the new w%i<wi «eeM 
to InTe bad the eoauDon people on tbeit side ;, 
which is assigned » the reasoo wl^ the Jewi«b 
rvlers did not, at this time, think it prudent lot 
proceed to greater eztreisities. It was not long^ 
however, before the enemies of the instUntton 
fonnd means to represent it to th% people ms tend* 
ing to sttbrert their law, degrade their lawgwer^ 
and dishonour their temple.f And these insinvi^ 
tions were dispersed with so much success* as to 
induce the people to join with their ^i^iiors itt 
the stoning of a very active member of the new 
community. 

The death of this man was the signal of m 
general persecution, the activity of which may he 
judged of from one anecdote of the time : <* Aa 
for Saul, he made havock of the chupchi eBtenuig 
into every house, and haling men and women* 
eommitted them to prison.** \ This persecukioi^ 
raged at Jemsalem with so much fury, as to daiw 

for making a fortune, or for getting money. But it may 
nevertheless be fit to remark upon this passage of thar his. 
tory, bow perfectly free they appear to nave been from any 
pecuniary or interested views whatever. The most tempting 
opportunity which occurred of making a gain of their con. 
▼cvts, was by the ciutody and management of the pubiio 
funds, when some of the richer members, intending to con, 
tribute their fortunes to the common support of the society- 
sold their possessions, and laid down the prices at the apostles' 
feet. Yet, so insensible, or uadesixous, were th^ of the ad. 
vantage which that confidence affbrded, that we find they 
very soon disposed of the trust, by putting it into the hand^ 
not of nominees of their own, but of stewards fonnally tiected 
ior the purpose by the society at large. 

We may add also, that this excess of generdsity, which cast 
private property into the public stock, was so far Arom being 
xequired liy the apostles, or inqiosed as a law of Christiani^, 
that Peter reminds Ananias that he had been guilty, in his 
behaviour, of an officious and voluntary prevarication j •« for 
whilst," says he, « thy estate remained unsold, was it not 
thine own? and after it was sold, was it not in thine own 
power?" 

i AsUyUli. IActiviu.3. 
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loofit (£ the new coaver\s out of (he place, ext^ept 
the twelve apo4t)es. * The converts, thus " acaU 
tered abroad,^* preached the religion wherever 
the^ came ^ and tbeir preaehing was, in effect the 
preaching of tlie Iweive i for U was so far carried 
oa m concert and correfipbndence with th^mt that 
when they heard of the suece&s of I heir emJ!iSArioi 
in a particobr country, ihey sent two of iheur 
number to the place, to complete uid confirm the 
miBstofi. 

An event now took place, of great Importanre 
in the future hUtory «|. the religion. The perscw 
cutionf which had hegun at Jerusalem followed 
the Christians to other cities, in which the autho- 
rity of the Jewish Sfttthedrim over ihoae of their 
own nAtjon wa^ allowed (o he exercised. A young 
man, who had ejgnalized himself hy his hostility 
to Che profession, and had procured a comtnii^^ion 
from the council at Jerusalem to eehe any con* 
verted Jews whom be might find M Damascus, 
euddeoly became a proselyte to the religion which 
be was going tibout lo ejttirpate. The new con- 
vert not otjy BluTod, on this extraordinary change, 
the fate of his eompaniot)^ but brought upon hin^ 
self a double measure of enmity from the party 
which he had left. The Jews at Damascus, on his 
return to that city, watched the gates nigfit and day 
with Ki much diligence^ that he escaped from their 
hands only by being let down in a basket by the 
wall. Nor did he And himself in greater safety 
at Jerusalem, whither he itnmediately repaired^ 
Attempts were there also soon et^t on foot to 

« Acta viH. 1. " And tbejf were a/l ^CAtterea aUroad : " but 
the term " all" U not, J ihiDt^ in be taKi^n sitTictLy as denoting 
morq tCaji the gcscralUffj in like maimer as ia Actn ix. 35. 
" And aU that dwelt Kt I^dd& and Saioa saw iiii^ sfid 
turned to Uieiont'* 

fActllx. 
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destroy him ; from the danger of which he wm 
preserved by being sent away to Cilicia, his native 
country. 

. For some reason, not mentioned, perhaps not 
known, but probably connected with the civil his- 
tory of the Jews, or with some danger* which en- 
grossed the public attention, an intermission about 
this time took place in the suflTerings of the Chris- 
tians. This happened, at the most, only seven or 
eight, perhaps only three or four years after Chrtst^s 
death. Within which period, and notwithstanding 
that the late persecution occupied part of it, 
churches, or societies of believers, had been formed 
in all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria; for we read 
that the churches in these countries " had now 
rest, and were edified, and, walking in the fear of 
the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, 
were multiplied.*'! The original preachers of the. 
religion did not remit their labours or activity dur- 
ing this season of quietness ; for we find one, and 
he a very principal person among them, passing 
throughout all quarters. We find also those who 
had been before expelled from Jerusalem by the 
persecution which raged there, .travelling as far as 
Phcenice, Cyprus, and Antioch;^ and, lastly, we 
find Jerusalem again in the centre of the mission, 
the place whither the preachers returned from their 
several excursions, where they reported the conduct 
and effects of their ministry, where questions of 
public concern were canvassed and settled, whence 
directions were sought, and teachers sent forth. 

« Dr Lardner (in which he is followed also by Dr Benson) 
ascribes this cessation of the persecution of the Christians to 
the attempt of Caligula to set up his own statue in the tenu 
pie of Jerusalem, and to the consternation thereby excited 
in the minds of the Jewish people ; which consternation for 
a season suspended every other contest 

tAct8ix.31. ^Act8xi.l9. 
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Xbe tim^ of this tranquillity did not, htvever^ 
contitiue long. Ilerod Agrippa, who had btely 
4ict:e^^<] to the goTernment of Judea, ^' stretched 
forUi his hand to vex certaiii of the church,"* Jit 
tse^n hb cruelty by bifbeading one of ttie twelvt 
original apostlGg^ a kinsman Hnd constant compa- 
niua of ihc Founder of the religioo. PtixeiTjng that 
this execution gratified the Jews, he proceeded to 
&eiz:ei in order to put to dcatb;^ ajiotherof lhcnun[l* 
l>cr,. — and bitiij like the former, ji^socmted with 
Cbrbc during his Lifci and eminently nctire in the 
service ainoK his death. Tliis man was, Ijowever, 
delivered from prisocit ns the account st^tes^f mi- 
raculously, and made his ew^ipe from Jerusalem. 

Hiese tilings are relaud, not in the general 
terms under which, in giving the outlines of the 
111 story, we have here mentioned the m,^ but with 
the utmost particular] tj of nanii^s, persons, placeit 
and circumstances ; and, what is desenring of no- 
tice, without the smallest discovM-aUle propensity 
in tiie historian to magnify the fortitude, or exag- 
gerate the suffer in gE of his party* When they fled 
for their lives, he tell a us. When the churches had 
rest, he remarks it. When the people took their 
part, he docs not lea?e it without notice. When 
tJie apostles were carried a second time before the 
Sanhedrim, he is careful to observe that they were 
brought without violence. When milder oouneels 
were suggested, he gives us the author of tJje 
advicoi and the speech which contained it. When, 
in consequence of this advice, the rulers contented 
themselves with threatening tlie apostles, and com- 
manding the in to be beaten with strtpes, without 
urging at that time the persecution further, the 
historian candidly and distinctly records their for- 
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. JI>earRnce. When, therefore, in other instances, b« 
states heavier persecutions, or actual martyrdoms^ 
it is reasonable to believe that he states them 
because they were true, and not from any wish to 
aggravate, in his account, the sufierings whicli 
.Christians sustained, or to extol, more than it 
deserved, their patience under them. , 

Our history now pursues a narrower path. 
Leaving the rest of the apostles, and the original 
associates of Christ, engaged in the propagation of 
•the new faith, (and who there is not the least rea^ 
.son to believe abated in their diligence or courage), 
the narrative proceeds with the. separate memoirs 
of that eminent teacher, whose extraordinary and 
sudden conversion to the religion, and correspond- 
ing change of conduct, had before been circumu 
stantially described. This person, in conjunction 
.with another, who appeared among the earlier 
members of the society at Jerusalem, and amongst 
the immediate adherents* of the twelve apostles^ 
set out from Antioch upon the express business of 
carrying the new religion through the various pro- 
vinces of the Lesser Asia.f During this expedi* 
tion, we find that in almost every place to which 
ihey came, their persons were insulted, and their 
•lives endangered. After being expelled from An- 
tioch in Pisidia, they repaired to Iconium.:^ At 
Iconium, an attempt was made to stone them ; at 
Lystra, whither they fled from Iconium, one of 
them actually was stoned, and drawn out of the 
city for dead. § These two men, though not them*, 
selves originally apostles, were acting in connexion 
and conjunction with the original apostles; for, 
after the cotnpletion of their journey, being sent 
on a particular commission to Jerusalem, they 

» AcU iv. S6. + Acts xiii. 2. 
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there related to the apostles * and elders the eventa 
and success of their ministry^ and were, in retuim, 
recommended by them to the ch^irches, " as men 
who had hazarded their lives in the cause»" 

Tlie tTeatTnent which they had experienced in 
tiie first progress, did not deter them from preparing 
for a second* Upon a dispiitCj however, arising 
between them^ but not eoiiDected with the common 
(subject of their labours, they acted as wise and 
sincere men would act : they did not retire in dis- 
gust from the service in which ihey were engaged, 
but, eacli devoting his endeavours to the advance- 
ment of the rehgion, they parted from one another, 
and set forwards upon separate routes* The his- 
tory goes along with one of thera ; and the second 
enterprise to him was attended with the aame dan^ 
gcrs and persecutions as both had met with in the 
first. The apostle's travels hitherto had heen con- 
fined to Asifl» He now crosses, for tlie first time, 
the jKgean Sea, and carries with him, among^^t 
others, the persion whose accounts supply the infor- 
itiatioii we are stating.f Tlie first place in Greece 
at which he appears to have stopped, was Philippl in 
Macedonia. Here himaelf and one of his compa- 
nions were cruelly whipped, cast into prison, and 
kept there under the most rigorous custody, being 
thrust, whilst yet smarting with their wounds, into 
the inner dungeon, and their feet made fast in the 
stocks. \ No t w i th 9ta n d i ng tl i is u nequ i vocal specim en 
of the usage which they had to Uiok for in that couu- 
irji they went forward in the execution of their er- 
rand. After passing through Amphtpolis and ApoU 
Ionia, Ihey cirme to Thessalonica ; in which city, the 
house in which they lodged was assailed by a party 
of their enemies, in order to bring them out to the 
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populace. A od wheo, fivtunately for teir prts«p- 
vatton, they were not found at borne, the master oC 
the bouie was dragged before the magistrate for 
admitting them within his doors,* Their reception 
at the next city was something belter : but neither 
had they continued long before their turbulent ad» 
versaries, the Jews, excited against them such com* 
motions amongst the inhabitants, as obliged the 
apostle to make his escape by a private journey to 
Athens.f The extremity of the progress was 
Corinth. His abode in this city, for some time, 
seems to have been without molestation. At 
length, however, the Jews found means to stir up 
an insurrection against him, and to bring him 
before the tribunal of the Roman president.^ It 
was to the contempt which that magistrate enter, 
tained for the Jews and their controversies, of 
which he accounted Christianity to be one, tbaA 
our apostle owed his deliverance. § 

This indefatigable teacher, after leaving Corinthy 
returned by Epbesus into Syria ; and again visit- 
ed Jerusalem, and the society of Christians in that 
city, which, as hath been repeatedly observed, still 
continued the centre of the mission. (| It suited 
not, however, with the activity of his zeal to re. 
main long at Jerusalem. We find him going 
thence to Antioch, and, after some stay there, tra. 
versing once more the northern provinces c^ Asia 
Minor. ^ This progress ended at Epbesus ; in 
which city the apostle continued in the daily exer- 
cise of his ministry two years, and until his suc^ 
cess, at length, excited the apprehensions of those 
who were interested in the support of the national 
worship. Their clamour produced a tumult, ia 
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which he h*d nearly Imt bis life»* Undismiy^dp 

however, by the dangerf) ta which he saw himself 
expoEfd, he vbs driven from Kpbesus ooly to ne^ 
ncfr hifi Inbours iti Greet*. Afttr pawiog aver 
Mocedooii^, lie thence proceeded to lij& former i^tA^ 
tioTi at Corirvth^f When be had formed hJs de- 
sign of returning by a dir«:t «:oiirEe from Cotinth 
into Syria, he was eomi>eUed by a conspiracy of the 
JewK, who were prepared to intercept him on hid 
way, to trjire buck his steps through Macirdonm io 
PhUippi, and thence to take shipping into Asia. 
Along the coaat of Asia^ he pursued his voyage 
vridi all the espi^ition he could comuiuid, in or- 
der to reach Jerti«aJcm against the feast of Pente- 
cost-^ Uk reception at Jerusaleiii wo& of a piece 
with the u:^ge he had eiperienced froni the Jewi 
in other places. He had been only it fcMT days in 
that city^ when the populace, instigated by some 
of bis old opponeiiti> in Ada, who attended this 
fenst, sei^ him in the tern pie j forced him out of 
it, and were ready iminediately to have de^^troyed 
bim^ bad not the sudden presence of the HontiyA 
guard rescued him out of their hands. § The 
officer, however, who bad thus eeasonaUy inter- 
posed, acted from his care of the public peace, with 
the preservation of which he was charged, and not 
from any favour to the apostle* or indeed any dis^ 
position to ejierclse dther justice or humanity to- 
wardi him ; for he bad no sooner secured bis per-^ 
son in the fortress^ than he was proceeding to exa^ 
mine him by torture. j| 

From this time to the conclusion of the bistoryf 
the apostle remains in public custody of the Et^ 
tnan government. After escaping as&a&sination hy 
a fortunate discovery of the plot, and delivering 

* Acti xii. 1. 3. la t Acta IX. U ^ X lliid. ver. 16. 
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hSniBelf from the influence of fais enemies by an 
vppeal to the audience of the emperor,f he wtd 
sent, but not until he had suffered two yean* im-' 
prisonment, to Rome.f He reached Italy, after 
a tedious voyage, and after encountering in fats' 
passage the perils of a desperate shipwreck.§ But 
although still a prisoner, and his fate still depend- 
ing, neither the various and long-continued suffer-- 
ings which he had undergone, nor the danger of 
hb present situation, deterred him from persisting 
In preaching the religion ; for the historian closes 
the account by -telling us, that, for two years, be 
received all that came unto him in his own hired 
house, where he was permitted to dwell with a sol- 
dier that guarded him, "preaching the kingdom 
Of God, and teaching those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence.'* 
'- Now, the historian from whom we have drawn 
this account, in the part of his narrative which re- 
lates to Saint Paul, is supported by the strongest 
corroborating testimony that a history can receive. 
We are in possession of letters written by Saint 
Paul himself upon the subject of his ministry, and 
either written during the period which the history 
comprises, or, if written afterwards, reciting and 
referring to the transactions of that period. These 
letters, without borrowing from the history, or the 
history from them, unintentionally confirm the ac- 
count which the history delivers, in a great variety 
of particulars. What belongs to our present pur- 
pose is the description exhibited of the apostle*^ 
sufferings: and the representation, given in the 
history, of the dangers and distresses which be 
tinderwent, not only agrees, in general, with the 
language which he himself uses whenever he 

t Acts XXV. 9. 11. t Acts xxiv. 27. S Acts xxvU. 
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speaks of Uis life or mmistry, but is alsoi, in manf 
iD&t3QC«a, attested by a specific correspondency of 
time, pl^cCj and order of events. If the historiao 
put down in bis narmiire, that at PliiJippi tbe apoa. 
tie ^' WHS beaten wnh many stripes^ cast into prU 
Bon^ and there treated with rigour and indignity ;"* 
we find him, in a letter tn a neighbouring chiircb,f 
reminding bi^ converts, that, ^* after he had suflered 
before, and was shamefully entreated at Fhilippil, 
he was bold, nevenhelesy^ to <ipeal£ unto them 
(to whose cLiy he next came J the gospel of God/" 
If the history relate^ that, at Thessatonica, tbe 
house in which the apostle vf9s lodged, when he 
first caiae to tliat place, was assanlted by the popu- 
Jace, and the ina^er of it dragged he fore the ma- 
gifitrate for admiltitig such a gtjest within hia 
dooris ; the apostle, m his letter to the Christians 
of Thessalonioij calk to their remembrance *' how 
they had received itie gospel in much affliction, "g 
If the history deliver an account of at> insurrec*- 
tion at Kphesus, whieh bad nearly cost the apostle 
hia Ufe ; we have the apostle bii^Belf, in a letter 
written a short: time tifter his departure from that 
city, describing his despair, and returning thanks 
for his deliverance. \\ If the history inform us, 
that the apostle vtts expelled frotn Antioch in 
Pisidia, attempted to be stoned at Icontum, and 
actually stoned at Ly sfra ; there is prcwrred a 
letter from liitn to a favourite convert, if hom^ as 
tbe same history teHd us, be first met with in theae 
parts ; in which letter he appeals to that disciple's 
Lnowrledge "of the persecutions which befell him 
at Antioch, at Iconiutn, at Lystra."^ I Hhe history 
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BaKe te Apostle, in his ipecch i0 the Ephestatt 
elden, remind diem, as one proof of Uie dirinlar- 
ertednett of his views, that, to their knowledge, he 
bad supplied his own and the necessities of his 
oompanibM by personal Ubour ;• we 6nd the same 
aposde, in a letter written during hfc resideoce^at 
Epbesus, asserting of himself, " that ewn to th«l 
iKHir be laboured, working witti his own hands, f 
lliese coincidences, together with many relaUte 
to ctber parts of the apostle's history, and aU drawn 
from independent sources, not only confirm the 
truth of the account, in the particular points as to 
which they are observed, but add much to the 
credit of *e narrative in all its pans ; and suppwt 
die author's profiession of being b contemporary <jf 
Ifae perwn whose history he writes, and, througb- 
4>ut a material portion of his nairative, a compa- 

What the epistles of the apostles declare of the 
aufiering state of Christianity, the writings which 
nmain of their companions and immediate follow- 
ers, expressly confirm. 

Clement, who is honourably mentioned by Saim 
Paul in his epistle to the PhiKppians, \ hath left 
as his attestation to this point, in the following 
words : " Let us take (says he) the examples of 
^r own age. Through seal aad envy, the most 
faithful and righteous pillars of the church have 
l,een persecuted even to the most grievous deaths. 
Let us set before our eyes the holt/ apotOes. Peter, 
by unjust envy, underwent, not one or two, but 
tnany sufferings; till at last, being martyred, he 
went to the place of glory that was due unto him. 
For the same cause did Paul, in like manner, re- 
ceive the reward of his patience. Seven times he 

» AcU W.SI. 1 1 Cor.iv. 11,12. t f^^ 1^- ^ 
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was iQ bonds ^ ho \va$ wlijppvdt he was stoned ; he 
preached both in the East and in the West, leav- 
ing behind Inm the gloriaus import of bis faith ; 
and so having taught tht' w]io1e world righleoys- 
ncss, and for ihat end travelled even unto tlie ut- 
most bounds of the Wcst^ he at Jast su^tred mar- 
tyrdom by ihe command of tbc governors, and 
departed out of the world, and went unto his holy 
placet being become a most eminent pattern of pa- 
tience unto fdl age?. To these haly apostles were 
joined a very ^reat number of others, who* having 
through envy undergone, in like manner, many 
pains and torments, have k-ft a glorious example 
to us> For thl^, not only men, hut women, have 
been pers^^cuted ; and, having su^ered very griev- 
ous and cruel punishments, havo finished the course 
of their faith v^ith firmness.*** 

Herman, saluted by Saint Paul in his epistk to 
(he Romans, in a piece very little connected w ith 
hi$torica1 ret i tats, thus speiiks : '* Such as have be- 
lieved and suiFered death fur the name of Christ, 
and have endured with a really mind, and have 
given up their lives with all their hearts/ 'f 

Poly carp, tbe disciple of John, (though all that 
remains of his work« be a very short epistle), bas 
not left this subject unnoticed, " I exhort (says 
he) all of yoUj tliat ye ohey the word of righteous* 
ness, and exercise all patience, whicii ye have seen 
set forth before your eyes, not only in ihe blessed 
Ignatius, and Lorimus, and Hufus, L>tit in others 
among yourselves, and in Paul himsdf and thv rej* 
of i&e aposiles ; being confident in thi^, that all 
tbese have not run in vain, but in faith and right- 
eousness ; and are gone to the place that wa^ due 

* Clem, ad Cor. c. v. vL Atp. Wake^fi Traii«. 
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letters not only alludes, in numerous passages, to 
his own sufferings, but speaks of the rest of the 
apostles as enduring like sufferings with himsellv' 
** I think that God hath set forth us tlie apostles 
last, as it were appointed to death ; for we are 
made a spectacle unto the world, and to angda, 
and to men :^-even unto this present hour, we 
both hunger and thirst, and are naked, and are 
buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place ; and 
labour, working with our own hands: being re- 
viled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it; 
b^ng deiaraed, we entreat: we are made as the 
filth of the world, and as the offscouring of all 
things unto this day/'f Add to which, that in 
the short account that is given of the other apostles 
in the former part of the history, and within the 
short period which that account comprises, we 
find, first, two of them seized, imprisoned, brought 
before the Sanhedrim, and threatened with further 
punishment •,\ then, the whole number imprisofie<Y 
and beaten :§ soon afterwards, one of their ad^ 
herents stoned to deaths and so hot a persecution 
raised against the sect, as to drive most of them out 
of the place ; a short time only succeeding before 
one of the twelve was beheaded, and another sen-' 
tenced to the same fate ; and all this passing in the 
single city of Jerusalem, and within ten years after 
the Founder's death, and the commencement of the 
institution. * 

II. We take no credit at present for the m!ra« 
culous part of the narrative, wit do we insist upon 
the correctness of single passages of it If tb^ 
whole story be not a novel, a romance ; the whole 
action a dream ; if Peter, and James, and Faui^ 
and the rest of the apostles mentioned in the ao« 

1 1 Cor. iv. 9. etseq. 1 Acts iv. 5. 21. 
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«ount, 6e not all imaginary persons ; if their letters 
.be not all forgeries, and, what is more, forgeries 
of -names and characters which never existed ; then 
is there evidence in our hands sufficient to support 
the only fact we contend for (and which, I repeat 
again, is in itself highly probable), that the ori- 
ginal followers of Jesus Christ exerted great en>- 
deavours to propagate his religion, and underwent 
great labours, dangers, and sufferings, in conse- 
quence of their undertaking. . i 
III. The general reality of the apostolic history 
is strongly confirmed by tiie consideration, that it, 
in truth, does no more than assign adequate causes 
for effects which certainly were produced, and de- 
scribe consequences naturally resulting Irom situa- 
tioDS which certainly existed. The effects were 
certainly tbose« of which this history sets forth thje 
causey and origin, and progress. It is acknow- 
ledged on all hands, because it is recorded by other 
'testimony than that of the Christians themselves, 
• that the religion b^^n to prevail, at that time, and 
in that country. It is very difficult to conceive 
'how it could begin, or prevail at all, without the 
exertioas of the founder and bis followers, in pro- 
pagating the new persuasion. The history now in 
our bands describes these exertions, the persons 
employed, the means and endeavours made use of, 
aod the labours undertaken in the prosecution of 
this purpose. Again, the treatment >rhich the his- 
tory represents the first propagators of the religion 
to have experienced, was no other than what natu- 
rally resulted from the situation in which they were 
confessedly placed. It is admitted that the reli- 
gion was adverse, in a great degree, to the reigning 
opinions, and to the hopes and wishes of the nation 
to which it was first introduced ; and that it over- 
threw, soffur as it was receivedi the established theo- 
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logf «Dd wanhip of ereiy ofbcr oountiy. We can*. 
not feel much reluctance in belienng, tfaat» wbes 
Ae nieeBengera of such a system went about not 
only pubHsbing tbeir opinions, but coUeoting pro- 
■dytes, and forming regular soeieties of proselytes, 
diey should meet with opposition in their attempts, 
4fr that this opposition should sometimes procosd to 
fiital extremities. Oar history details examples of 
4his opposition, and of the sufferings «nd dangcvs 
which the emissaries of the religion undcii mnlj 
perfectly agreeable to what might reasonably be 
expected, from the nature of tbeir undertaking, 
compared with the character of the age and ooub^ 
try in which it was carried on. 

IV. The records before us supply evidence of 
what formed another member of tmr general pso- 
position, and what, as hath idready been obserned, 
H highly prabahle, and afanast a necessary oonae- 
qneace of their new prafession, vis. that togeflier 
wdth activity and courage in propagating the reli- 
gion, the primitive followers of Jesus asoomed, upon^ 
their convenion, a new and peculiar courseof private 
life. Immediately after tbeir Master was withdnnm 
from them, we hear of their **'oonttauing sritfa one 
accord in prayer and SHpfdicBtion ;"* of Iheir ** con- 
tinning daily with one accord in the temple ;*'f of 
** many being gathered together pmyiog."^ We 
.know what strict injunctions were hud upon the 
oonveits by their teachers. Wherever they came, the 
first word of their preaching was, ** Repent !'* We 
know that these injunctions obliged thcmtovelrain 
from many species of licentiousness, wihidh were not, 
at that time, reputed criminal. Welcnow the rules 
of purity, and the maxiitis of benevolence, which 
Cbristiatts read in their books; coneemtng whioh 
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rul» It i& cnoagh la dbsAve, tbot if they were, 
I will not say completely obeyed, but in any i5egree 
regarded, tbey woald produ4?e a fiysstem of coDductf 
ftod, what is more difEcuk to preserve^ a disposition 
of rtiindt and a regulation oFafTectidrts, different from 
«Dy thing to which tfa«y bad biiberto been nocu^ 
toflied^ and dilfvrent from wbat tlrey would sec in 
others. The change and dbtinciion of raanncrs 
which refiulted from iJieir new charaeter, ia per- 
petually referred to in the letters of tlieir teachers* 
** And you halh he qnickened, who were dead ia 
trespasses and sins, wherein in timapast ve walked, 
according to the course of this world, according to 
the prince of the power of the air, the sp4rit that now 
M'orkiith in the children of disobedience: among 
whom nliio we bad our cotiversation in times past, 
in tile lusts of our f!esh, ftilfilling the desiri!^ of the 
fiesli and of the mind, and were by nature the 
children of wraih, even as others/'*^" For the 
iime past nfonr life may sufBee us to have wrought 
the will of the Gentiles, when we ^^alki-'d in lasci- 
viounncsfi, lust^ dcess of wine, rcvellings, banqucl- 
ingfii and uhominahle idolatries ; wher^n tliey think 
ii itrnngi^ that ye run not vjiih them io th£ same 
eicceis iff rivt."f Saint Poult in bia Grst letter i]> 
the Corinthians, after enumerating, as his manner 
was, a eatalof^ue of vicious character!^ adds, '* Such 
^tyere some of you ; but ye are washed, but ye al£ 
sanctified/ 'j: In like manneri, and alluding to the 
aume change of practices and :;>entime[its, he aska 
the Roman Chri^tiana^ ^^ what fruit they bad in 
those things, whereof they are noic ashamed ?"§ 
The phrases which the same writer employs to des- 
cribe the moral ooudition of Christians, compijuned 
wltii their condition before they became Chrisibns, 
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such as ^ newness of life," being '< freed from sin," 
being " dead to siO^ ;*' '* the destruction of the body 
of sin, that, /or thefuiuref they should not senre 
sin ;*' " children of light and of the day/' as op. 
posed to '< children of darkness and of the night;** 
<* not sleeping as others;** imply, at least, a new 
system of obligation, and, probably, a new series 
of conduct, commencing with their conversion. 

The testimony which Pliny bears to the behaviour 
of the new sect in his time, and which testimony 
comes not more than fifty years after that of St 
Paul, is very applicable to the subject under con- 
sideration. The character which this writer gives 
of the Christians of that age, and which was drawn 
from a pretty accurate inquiry, because he consi- 
dered their moral principles as the point in which 
the magistrate was interested, is as follows :-»He 
tells the emperor, ** that some of those who had 
relinquished the society, or who, to save themselvea^ 
pretended that they had relinquished it, affirmed 
that they were MPont to meet together, on a stated 
day, before it was light, and sang among themselves 
alternately a hymn to Christ as a god ; and to bind 
themselves by an oath, not to the commission of 
any wickedness, but that they would not be guilty 
of theft, or robbery, or adultery ; that they would 
never falsify their word, or deny a pledge commit, 
ted to them, when called upon to return it** Thb 
proves that a morality, more pure and strict than 
was ordinary, prevailed at that time in Christian 
societies. And to me it appears, that we are autho- 
rized to carry this testimony back to the age of the 
apostles; because it is not probable that the imme- 
diate hearers and disciples of Christ were more 
relaxed than tbeir successors in Pliny*s time, or the 
missionaries of the religion than those whom they 
taught. 
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CHAPTER VL 

There is iathfactor^ evlfknce thai many, pr&fessittg 
to be original tuiinesses of the Christiart mirackSf 
passed their lives in labours j danger s^ and suffer' 
ings, votunttinli/ undergone in attestation of the 
accourila -which they delivered t and solely in con- 
sequence of their belief of those aceounts ; a?id 
thai theif also ^uhmtted^ from the mme ^fnotivcst 
to tieif rules of conduct. 

Wfin ve con&ideTf first, the pre valency of the 
religion at this hour ; secondly, the onlj credible 
accotint which can be given of its cri^Inj vii, the 
activity of ihe Founder and his assocmtcs ; thirdly, 
the op[}0^ition ^ hidi tliat activity innst naturally 
I>a?e enciied ; foiirthlyj the fate of the Founder of 
Ihe religicjUi attested by bealhen writers as well 
as our own ; fifdily, llie testimony of the same 
writers to the sulTerings of Cbribtians^ chhcr con- 
tseinporary Milht or immediately succeeding, the 
original settlers of the institution ; stxihlj, predic- 
tions of the sufferings of his follovM?rs ascribed to 
the Founder of the religion, which ascription alone 
proves, either that such predictions were delivered 
and fulfilled, or that the writers of Christ's life were 
induced by the event to attribute &uch predictions 
10 him ; seventhly, letters now in our poijaession^ 
written by some of the principal agents in tJie tran- 
saction, referring esprcssly to estreme lahonrs^ dan- 
gersj and sufferings, sustained by theraselves and 
their companions ; lastly, a history purport! njj to 
be written by a fellow-traveller of one of the new 
teachers, and, by its unsophisticated correspondU 
D 
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ency with letters of that person stfU extant, proving 
itself to be written by some one well acquainted 
with the sqbject of the narrative, which history con. 
tains accounts of travels, persecutions, and martyr, 
doms, answering to what the former reasons lead 
us to expect : when we lay together these consi- 
derations, which* taken separately, are, I think, 
correctly such as I have stated them in tiie preced- 
ing chapters, there cannot much doubt rem^ iq uppn 
our minds, but that a number of persons at. that 
time appeared in the world, publicly advanciiig an 
extraordinary story, and for tlie sake of propagating 
the belief of that story, voluntarily incurring great 
personal dangers, traversing seas and kingdoms, 
exerting great industry, and sustaining great ex- 
trecnities of ill usage and persecution. It is alsot 
proved, that the same persons, in consequence of. 
their persuasion, or pretended persuasion, of tlie 
truth of what they asserted, entered upon a course 
of life in many respects new and singular. 

From the clear and acknowledged parts of tlie. 
case, I think it to be likewise in the highest degree: 
probable, that the story, for which these persona 
voluntarily exposed themselves to the fatigues and 
hardships which they endure^, was a miracttious 
story ; I mean, that they pretended to miraculoua 
evidence of some kind or other. They had no- 
thing else to stand upon. The designation of the 
person, that is to say, that Jesus of Nazareth, 
rather than any other person, wa$ the Messiah, and 
as. such the subject of their ministry, could only be 
fpunded upon supernatural tokens attributed to 
him. Here were no victories, no conquests, no 
revolutions, no surprising elevation of fortune^ no- 
achievements of valour^ of strength, or of policy, 
to appeal to ; no discoveries, in any art or science, 
no grent eiforts of geniua or learning to produce* 
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A. GalUfan p^ftsont was announced to the World 
as a divine lawgiyer. A young man of mean con- 
dition, of a private and simple life, and wbo had 
wrought no deliverance for the Jewish nation, was 
declared to be their Messiah. This, without 
ascribing to him at the same time some proofe of 
his mission, (and what other but supernatural 
proofs could there be ?) was too absurd a claim to 
be either imagined, or attempted, or credited. In 
whatever degree, or in whatever part, the religion 
was (urgumentaHve, when it came to the question, 
*' Is the carpenter's son of Nazareth the person 
whom we are to receive and obey?** there was 
nothing but the miracles attributed to him, by. 
which his pretensions could be maintained for a 
xmxBienL Eyery controversy and every question 
must presuppose these; for, however such con. 
troveisies, when they did arise, might, and natu* 
rally would, be discussed upon their own grounds 
of argumentation, without citing the miraculous 
evidence which had been asserted to attend the 
Founder of the religtonv (which would have been 
to enter upon another, and a more general ques> 
tlon), yet we are to bear in mind, that without 
previously supposing the existence, or the pretence 
of such evidence, there could have been no place 
for the discussion of the argument at all. Thus, 
i^r ezampte, whether the prophecies, which the 
Jews interpreted to belong to the Mesaah, were^ 
or were not, applicable to the history of Jesus of 
Nazareth, was a natural subject of debate in those 
times ; and the debate would proceed, without 
recurring at every turn to his miracles, because it 
set out with supposing these ; inasmuch as without 
miraculous marks and tokens (real or pretended), 
or without some such great change effected by his 
means in-the public condition of the country, as 
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might have satisfied the then received interpretation 
of these prophecies, I do not see how the question • 
could ever have been entertained. ApoUos, we > 
read, " mightily convinced the Jews, showing hj 
the Scriptures that Jesus was Christ ;** * but un- ' 
less Jesus had exhibited some distinction of his > 
person, some proof of supernatural power, the 
argument from the old Scriptures could have had 
no place. It had nothing to attach upon. A • 
young man calling himself the Son of God, gather- 
ing a crowd about him, and delivering to them ' 
lectures of morality, could not have excited so ' 
much as a doubt among the Jews, whether he was - 
the object in whom a long series of ancient pro- 
phecies terminated, from the completion of which ' 
they had formed such magnificent expectations, 
and expectations of a nature so opposite to what ' 
appeared i-^l mean, no such doubt could exist 
when they had the whole case before them, when 
they saw him put to death for his officiousness, 
and when by his death the evidence concerning ' 
him was closed. Again, the effect of the Messiah's 
coming, supposing Jesus to have been he, upon 
Jews, upon Gentiles, upon their relation to each 
other, upon their acceptance with God, upon their • 
duties and their expectations ; his nature, authority, 
o£Bce, and agency; were likely to become subjects 
of much consideration with the early votaries of 
the religion, and to occupy their attention and . 
writings. I should not however expect, that in 
these disquisitions, whether preserved in the form 
of letters, speeches, or set treatises, frequent or- 
very direct mention of his miracles would occur. 
Still, miraculous evidence lay at the bottom of the 
argument. In the primary question, miraculous 

« Acts xviiL 28. 
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pr^ennons, imd iBiraculou* pretensiona alone, were 
what they had to rely upon. 

That the originat atory waa miraculous, la terj 
fiufly also mferred from the miraculoqa powers 
wbicli w«re laid claini Co by the Christians of sue- 
needing agea. If the accounts of these luiraclts be 
true, tt wafi a contmuation of the same powers ; if 
they be fake, it was aa imilation, I will not say, of 
what bad been wrought, hut of what bad been 
reported to bave been wrought^ by those wbo pre- 
ceded tbeto. That imitation sliould follow realityi 
Action sbould be grafted upon trutb i that, if 
mirades were performed at fir$t, miracks should 
be pretended afterwards ; agrees so well with the 
ordinary course of human affairs^ that we can bave 
tio grtat difficulty in believing it. The contrary 
supposition is very improbable^ namely, that mi- 
racles fihould be pretended to by the foUowers of 
tbe apostles and first ermissaries of the religion, 
when none were pretended to, either in their own 
per^na or that of tbeir Master, by th^e apostlei^ 
and enaitifiaries tbemsi^lves, 
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There is satisfaciory evidence that many, professing 
to he original wfitnesses nf the Christian miraetesj 
passed their lives in labours, dungcrst and suffer- 
in^Si vvluntarilff undergone in titie:yttiti$n qf* the 
accounts which thet/ delivered, and soieif/ in con- 
sequence of their belief of thane accounts j and I J 
that theij also submitted, from Ike mme mQiiveSi I f 
to neiQ Tuks nf Condu4:t. ' ' 

It being then once proved, that tbe first propa^ 
gators of the Christian institution did esert actirityj 
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and subject tfaefDselres to great dangera and sufi^« 
ings, in consequence, and for the sake of an ez- 
traordinaiy, and, I think we may say, of a mira- 
culoos story of some kind or other ; the next great 
question is, Whether the account which, our Scrip* 
tures contain be that story ; that which these m«n 
• delivered, and for which they acted and suffered 
as they did? This question is, in effect, no other 
tlmn whether the story which Christians have nottr, 
be the story which Christians had then f And of 
this the following proofs may be deduced from 
general considerations, and from consideratioiis 
prior to any inquiry into the particulai^reasons and 
testimonies by which the authority bf our histories 
is supported. 

In the first place, there exists no trace or vestige 
of any other story. It is not, like the death of 
Cyrus the Great, a competition between opposite 
accounts, or between the credit of different histo- 
rians. There is not a document, or scrap of ac- 
count) either contemporary with the commence- 
ment of Christianity, or extant within many ages 
after that commencement, which assigns a history 
substantially different fVoito ours. The remote, 
brief, and incidental notices of the affair, which are 
found in heathen writers, so far as they do go, go 
along with us. They bear testimony to these facta: 
—That the institution originated from Jesus ; that 
the Founder was put to death, as a malefactor, at 
Jerusalem, by the authority of the Roman gover- 
nor, Pontius Pilate ; that the religion nevertheless 
^read in that city, and throughout Judea; and 
that it was propagated thence to distant countries ; 
that tlie converts were numerous ; that they suf- 
fered great hardships and injuries for their profes- 
sion ; and that all this took place in the age of the 
world which our books hare assigned. They 90 
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on, ftirQier, to describe the manners of Christians, 
In terras perfectly coaformablo to tlic accounts 
citJint m our books ; that they were w^gnl to assem- 
ble oa a certain day ; Ibat thej sang hymns to 
Christ as to a ^d ; that they bound them^JTea 
by an oath not to commit atiy crime, but to ab- 
stain from theft and adultery^ to aflhere strictly to 
their promises, and not to deny money depoBit«d 
ID iheir faand^^* that they worshipped him who 
\F^9 crucified in Palestine ;. that this their first law* 
giver had taught them that they were al] brettiren ; 
that they had a ^rcat contempt for the things of 
tbia wortd, and looked upon ihem as cottimoti ; 
that they flew to one another's relief; that they 
cherished strong hopes of immortality ; that they 
despised death, and surrendered themselves to suf* 
ferings. f This is the account of writers who 
Tie wed the subject at a great U jounce ; who were 
uninformed and uninterested about it. It bears 
llie characters of such an account upon the face of 
it^ becau^ it describes effects, namely, the appear- 
ance in the world of a new religion^ ood the con- 
version of great multitudes to it, witbont descends 

4 See Plinj^a Jitter. — !BanDet,iTi h'la lively way <if enpreiS- 
Ing himeelf, says,—** Comparing PlinyV Letter with the a&. 
«ouot in the Acts, It snemt to mc that T had not token up 
fitiodicr Author, but that I was still reodliig the hLsterian oi^ 
that extraordinary societyr'* TTjle is i^tl^n^ : liut there Is 
iindDubtedly an aJaaity, uid all the alttnity that tiould be 



f « It a inctedible what expedition they use when any of 
their friends aro Known to be in truuble. In a viord, they 
ppare nDthinp? upnn such an oi^casion ; — for tho$c miiiemble 
men have no daiibt the^ fih^H be homortal and Live tor ever : 
therefore they contemn deaths and many surrender them- 
telves tn snffbringsL Moreover, their Qtst, lawaivcr has taught 
ibsm tliBt tbuy are all brethren, when oncreth^y have turned 
and renounced the gotln of the Greeks, and worship thU Mas^ 
ter of thein, wha was crucifii^f and engage to \ive aecoixling 
to hiii lawjL They have atao a soi'ereigti contempt ft>r all the 
thinsif df this world, aud look upon thetnasconunoa/' Lucian. 
ds Uorte Fere^ii% t L p. 96^ ed. Gr»v, 
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ing; in the smallest degree, to the detail of the 
transaction upon which it was founded, the interior 
of the institution, the evidence or arguments of- 
fered by those who drew over others to it. Yet 
still here is no contradiction of our story ; no other 
or different story set up against it ; but so far a 
confirmation of it, as that, in the general points on 
which the heathen account touches, it agrees with 
that which we find in our own .books. 

The same may be observed of the very few- 
Jewish writers, of that and the adjoining period^ 
which have come down to us. . Whatever they 
omit, or whatever difficulties we may find in ex- 
plaining the omission, they advance no other 
history of the transaction than that which we ac- 
knowledge. Josephus, who wrote his Antiquities, 
or History of the Jews, about sixty years after the 
commencement of Christianity, in a passage ge- 
nerally admitted as genuine, makes mention of 
John under the name of John the Baptist; that 
he was a preacher of virtue ; that he baptized his 
proselytes; that he was well received by the peo- 
ple ; Uiat he was imprisoned and put to death by 
Herod; and that Herod lived in a criminal co- 
habitation with Herodias, his brother*s wife.* In 
another passage allowed by many, although not 
without considerable question being moved about 
it, we hear of ** James, the brother of him who 
was called Jesus, and of his being put to death."!* 
In a third passage, extant in every copy that re- 
mains of Josephus*s History, but the authenticity of 
which has nevertheless been long disputed, we have 
an explicit testimony to the substance of our history 
in these words:— -« At that time lived Jesus, a 
wise man, if he may be called a man, for he per- 

« Antiq. I. xviii. cap. v. Met 1, 2. 
t Antiq. 1. XX. cap. ix. 6e^ 1, 
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fdrtned many wonderful work^ He was a teacher 
of such men as received tlje tputh with pleasure* 
He drew over to him man 7 Jews and Gentiles. 
This was the Chritl; and when Filate, at the in- 
stigation of t]ie chief men among us, had con- 
demued him to the cross, they whq before had con- 
ceived an aflPection for himi did not cease tq adhere 
to bim : for, on the third day, be appeared to them 
alive again ; the divine prop bets having foretold 
these and many wonderful things concerning him. 
And the sect of the Christians^ so called from him, 
subsists to this time.*** Whatever become of the 
controversy coricerning the genuineness of this 
passage; whether Joseph us go the whole length of 
our history^ which, if the passage he sincere, he 
does; or whether be proceed only a very little 
way with us, which, if ihe pass^age be rejected, we 
confess to be the case ^ still what we asserted is 
true, tliat he gives no other or different history of 
the subject from ours, no other or different ac- 
count of the origin of the institution. And I lliink 
also that it may with great reason be contended, 
either that the pa^ssag^ is genuine, or that the si- 
lence of Josepbus was designed, For^ ahhough we 
should lay aside the authority of our own books 
entirely, yet when Tacitus, who wrote not twenty, 
perhaps not ten years af^er Joseph us, in his ac- 
count of a period in which Jo^ephus was nearly 
thirty years of age, tells us, that a yast multitude 
of Christians were condemned at Rome j that they 
derived their denomination from Christ, wbo^ jti 
the reign of Tiberius, was put to death as a cri- 
minal hy the procurator Fontius Pilate ; thnt the 
superstition had spread not only over Judea, thg 
source of the evil, but had reached Rome also ; — 

» Antlq, L JLvW. cAp. iiL ^ecL3. 
p3 
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when Suetonius, an historian contemporary with^ 
Tacitus, relates that, in the time of Claudius, the 
Jews were making disturbances at Rome, Cbristus 
being their leader ; and that, during the reign of 
Nero, the Christians were punished ; under both 
which emperors Joseph us lived:— when Pliny, who 
wrote bis celebrated epistle not more than thirty 
years after the publication of Joseph us's history, 
found the Christians in such numbers in the pro- 
vince of Bithynia, as to draw from him a com- 
plaint, that the contagion had seized cities, towns, 
and villages, and had so seized them as to produce 
a general desertion of the public rites ; and when, 
as has already been observed, there is no reason 
for imagining that the Christians were more nume- 
rous in Bithynia than in many other parts of the 
Roman empire : it cannot, J should suppose, after 
this be believed, that the religion, and the tran- 
saction upon which it was founded, were too ob- 
scure to engage the attention of Josephus, or to 
obtain a place in his history. Perhaps he did not 
know how to represent the business, and disposed . 
of his diflficulties by passing it over in silence." 
Eusebius wrote the life of Constantine, yet omits 
entirely the most remarkable circumstance in that 
life, the death of his son Crispus ; undoubtedly 
for the reason here given. The reserve of Jose- 
phus upon the subject of Christianity appears also 
in his passing over the banishment of the Jews by 
Claudius, which Suetonius, we hisive seen, has re-' 
corded witli an express reference to Christ. This 
is at least as remarkable as his silence about the' 
infants of Bethlehem.* Be, however, the fact, or 

« Mid&aelis has computed, and, as it should seem, fairly, 
enough, that probably not more than twenty children pe. 
rished by this cruel precaution. Micbaelis's Introduction to 
the New Testament, translated by Maish, voLi. c. ii. sect. 11. 
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. the caute of the omisfiion in Joseph u^f what it 
tnay^ no other or dilTbrcnt history on the subject 
has been gi^en by him^ or is prLnendett to havt 
been given. 

But, further; the whole series of Christian 

■ writers, from the first age of the institution down 
to the present, in their discussions, apologies, argu- 
ments, and controversies, proceed upon the general 
story which our Scriptures contain, and upon no 
other. The main facts, the principal agents, are 
alike in all. This argument will appear to be of 
great force, when it is known that we are able to 

. trace back the series of writers to a contact with 
the historical ^books of the New Testament, and to 
the age of the first emissaries of the religion, and 
to deduce it, by an unbroken continuation, from 
that end of the train to the present. 

The remaining letters of the apostles, (and what 
more original than their letters can we have?) 
though written without the remotest design of 
transmitting the history of Christ, or of Christianity, 
to future ages, or even of making it known to their 
contemporaries, incidentally disclose to us the fol- 
lowing circumstances: •^Christ's descent and fa. 
mily ; his innocence ; the meekness and gentleness 
of his character, (a recognition which goes to the 
whole gospel history); his exalted nature; his 
circumcision ; his transfiguration ; his life of op- 

t There is no notice taken of Christianity in tbe Mishna, 
a collection of Jewbh traditions compiled about the year 
180 ; although it contains a Tract ** De cuitu peregrino," of 
strange or idolatrous worship : yet it cannot be diluted 
but that Christianity was perfectly well known in the world 
at this time. Inhere is extremely little notice of the subject 
in the Jerusalem Talmud, compiled about the year 300, and 
not much more in the Babylonish Talmud, of the year 500 : 
although both these works are of a religious nature, and 
althougfo, when the first was compiled, Christianity was on 
the point of becoming tlie religion of the state, and, wheu 
the Utter was published, had been so for SOO years. 
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position and sufiering ; his patiefnee «nd rengn*. 
tion ; the appointment of the eucbarist, and the 
manner of it; his agony; his contession befote 
Pontius Pilate ; his stripes, crucifixion, and burial; 
his resurrection; his i4>pearance after it, first to 
Peter, then to the rest of the apostles ; his ascea- 
uon into heaven ; and his designation to be the 
future judge of mankind ;— the stated residence of 
the apostles at Jerusalem ; the working of mindes 
by the first preachers of the gospel, who were also 
the hearers of Christ;f-— 4he successful propagation 
of the religion ; the persecution of its followers ; 
the miraculous conversion of Paul ; miraeles 
wrought by himself, and alleged in his controversies 
with his adversaries, and in letters to the persons 
amongst whom they were wrought; finally, that 
MIRACLES were the signs of an apostle. \ 

In an epistle bearing the name of Barnabas, the 
companion of Paul, probably genuine, certainly 
belonging to that age, we have the sufferings of 
Christ, his choice of apostles and t^eir number, 
his passion, the scarlet robe, the vinegar and gall, 
the mocking and piercing, the casting losts for his 

t Heb. ii. 3. « How shall we escape, if we neglect so neat 
salvation, which, at the first, began to be spoken by the Ljwi^ 
and was confirmed unto us te them that heard him, God 
also bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, and 
with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost?" I allege 
this epistle without hesitation ; for, whatever doubts may 
have been raised about its author, thfere can be none concern- 
ing the age in which it was vnritten. No epistle In the coU 
lection carries about it more indubitable marks of antiquity 
than this does. It speaks, for instance, throughout, of the 
temple am then standing, and of the worship of the temple as 
then subsisting.— Heb. vui. 4. ** For, if he were on earth, he 
should not be a priest, seeing there are priests that otftr ac - 
oordhig to the law."— Again, Heb. xiii. 10. « We have an 
altar whereofthey have no right to eat which serve the taber- 
nacle." 

J « Truly the signs qfan apotSe were wrought among you 
in an patience, in signs, and wonders, and mi£{hty deeds;** 
SCor.xlklfi. 
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coat,* i)is resurrection on the eighth (i* e. the first, 
day of the wcek),f and the commeinoratiye dis- 
tinction of that day; his manifestation after his 
resurrection, end lastly his ascennon. We have 
also his miracles generally but positively referred 
to in the following words : ** Finally, teaching the 
peo{ile of Israel, and doing many wonders and signs 
among them, he preached to them, and showed the 
exceeding great love which he bare towards them/'^ 

In an epistle of Clement, a hearer of Saint Paul, 
although written for a purpose remotely connected 
with the Qiristian history, we have the resur- 
rection of Christ, and the subsequent mission of 
the apostles, recorded in these satisfactory terms : 
** The apostles have preached to us from our Lord 
Jesus Christ from God:— For, having received 
their cofnmand, and being thoroughly assured hy 
the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, they went 
abroad, publishing that the kingdom of God was 
at hand.*'§ We find noticed also, the humility 
yet the power of Christ, || his descent from Abra- 
ham, his crucifixion. We have Peter and Paul 
represented as faithful and righteous pillars of the 
church ? the numerous sufferings of Peter ; the 
bonds, stripes, and stoning of Paul, and more 
particularly, his extensive and unwearied travels. 

In an epistle of Polycarp, a disciple of Saint 
John, though only a brief hortatory letter, we have 
the humility, patience, sufferings, resurrection, and 
ascension of Christ, together wit|^ the apostolic 
character of Saint Paul, distinctly recognized^f 
Of this same father we are also assured by Irenceus, 
that he (Irenaeus) had heard him relate ** what he 
had received from eye-witnesses concerning the 

« a>. Bar. c. vii. f Ibid. c. vi. % Ibid. c. v. 

A &,lEiem. Rom. c. xliL , || £p. Qem. Rom. c. xvi. 
1 FoL £p. ad FhiL c. v. vUL ii iU. 
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Lord, both concerning his miracles and his doc- 
trine."* 

In the remaining works of Ignatius, the contem- 
porary of Polycarp, larger than those of Polycarp, 
(yety like those of Polycarp, treating of subjects in 
nowise leading to any recital of the Christian his- 
tory), the occasional allusions are proportionably 
more numerous. The descent of Christ from 
David, his mother Mary, his miraculous conception, 
the star at his birth, his baptism by John, the 
reason assigned for it, his appeal to the prophets, 
the ointment poured on his head, his sufferings 
under Pontius Pilate and Herod the tetrarch, his 
resurrection, the Lord's day called and kept m 
commemoration of it, and the eucharist, in both 
its parts, — are unequivocally referred to. Upon 
the resurrection, this writer is even circumstanti^. 
He mentions the apostles* eating and drinking with 

. Christ after he had risen ; their feeling and their 
handling him ; from which last circumstance Igna- 

. Uus raises this just reflection :—" They believed, 
being convinced both by his flesh and spirit : for 
this cause, they despised death, and were found to 

: be above it. "f 

Quadratus, of the same age with Ignatius, has 
left us the following noble testimony : — " The 

. works of our Saviour were always conspicuous, 
for they were real ; both those that were healed, 
and those that were raised from the dead; who 
were seen not only when they were healed or raised, 
but for a long time afterwards ; not only whilst he 
dwelled on this earth, but also after his departure, 
and for a good while after it, insomuch that some 
of them have reached to our times. *'f 



. * Ir.ad Flor. an. Eusdi. L v. c 80. f Ad Smyr. c iU. 
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Justin Martyr came little more than thirty years 
ftfter Quadratus. From Justin's works, which are 
still extant, might be collected a tolerably complete 
account of Christ's life, in all points agreeing with ' 
that which is delivered in our Scriptures ; taken 
indeed, in a great measure, from those Scriptures, 
but still proving that this account, and no other, 
was the account known and extant in that age. The 
miracles, in particular, which form the part of 
Christ's history most material to be traced, stand 
ftilly and distinctly recognized in the following pas- 
sage : — " He healed those who had been blind, 
and deaf, and lame from their birth ; causing, by his 
word, one to leap, another to hear, and a thini to 
see : and, by raising the dead, and making them 
to live, he induced, by his works, the men of that 
age to know him.*'* 

It is unnecessary to carry these citations lower, 
because the history, after this time, occurs in 
ancient Christian writings as familiarly as it is wont 
to do in modern sermons ;*^occurs always thesame 
in substance, and always that which our evangelists 
represent. 

This is not only true of those writings of Chris- 
tians which are genuine, and of acknowledged 
authority ; but it is, in a great measure, true of aU 
their ancient writings which remain ; although some 
of these may have been erroneously ascribed to 
authors to whom they did not belong, or may con- 
tain false accounts, or may appear to be undeserv- 
ing of credit, or never indeed to have obtained any. 
Whatever fables they have mixed with the nar- 
rative, they preserve the material parts, the leading ' 
facts, as we have them ; and, so far as they do this, 
although they be evidence of nothing else, they are ' 

♦'Just Dial, cum Trypb'. p. ^8. ed. Thirl. 
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evidence that these points were JLcedt were receited 
and acknowledged by all Christians in the ages in 
which the books were written. At least it may be 
asserted, tliat, in the places where we were roost 
likely to meet with such things, if such things had 
existed, no reliqwes appear of any story substan- 
tially different from the present, as the cause, or as 
the pretence, of the institution. 

Now, that the original story, the story delivered 
by the first preachers of the institution, (^uld have 
died away so entirely as to have left no record or 
memorial of its existence, although so many records 
and memorials of the time and transaction remain ; 
and that another story should have stepped into 
its place, and gained exclusive possession of the 
belief of all who professed themselves disciples of 
the institution, is beyond any example of the cor. 
ruption of even oral tradition, and still less con- 
sistent with the experience of written history : and 
this improbability, which is very great, is rendered 
still greater by the reflection, that no such change 
as the oblivion of one story, and the substitution of 
another, took place in any future period of the 
Christian era. Christianity hath travelled through 
dark and turbulent ages ; nevertheless it came out 
of the cloud and the storm, such, in substance, as 
it entered in. Many additions were made to the 
primitive history, and these entitled to different 
degrees of credit ; many doctrinal errors also were 
from time to time grafted into the public creed ; 
but still the original story remained, and remained 
the same. In all its principal parts it has been 
fixed from the beginning. 

Thirdly: The religious rites and usages that 
prevailed amongst the early disciples of Christian- 
ity, were such as belonged to, and sprung out of, 
the narrative now in our hands; which aecordancy 
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sbows, that it was the narrative upon wbich these 
persons acted, and which they had received from 
their teachers. Our account makes the Founder 
of the religion direct that bis disciples should be 
baptized : we know that the first Christians were 
(wptized. Our account makes him direct that 
fhey should hold religious assemblies : we find 
tbat they did hold religious assemblies. Our ac- 
count makes the apostles assemble upon a stat- 
ed day of the week : we find, and that from in- 
formation perfectly independent of our accounts, 
that the Christians of the first century did observe 
stated days of assembling. Our histories record 
the institution of the rite which we call the Lord's 
Supper, and a command to repeat it in perpetual 
succession : we find, amongst the early Christians, 
the celebration of this rite universal. And, indeed, 
we find concurring in all the above-mentioned 
observances, Christian societies of many dififerent 
nations and languages, removed from one another 
by a great distance of place and dissimilitude of 
situation. It is also extremely material to remark, 
that there is no room for insinuating that our books 
were fabricated with a studious accommodation to 
the usages which obtained at the time they were 
written ; that the authors of the books found the 
usages established, and framed the story to account 
for their original. The Scripture accounts espe- 
cially of the Lord's Supper, are too short and 
cursory, not to say too obscure, and, in this view, 
deficient, to allow a place for any such suspicion .f 

f Tile reader who is conversant in these researches, by 
comparing the short Scripture accounts of the Christian rites 
above-mentioned. with the minute and circumstantial direc- 
tions contained m the pretended apostolical constitutions, 
win see the force of this observation j the difference between 
truth and f oi|;ery. 
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Amongst the proofs of the truth of our pro- 
positioti, viz. that the story which we have notv, is, 
in substance, the story which the Christians had 
tkent or, in other woiils, that the accounts in our 
Gospels are, as to tlieir principal parts at least, the 
accounts which the apostles and origiqal teachera 
of the religion delivered, one arises from observ* 
ing, that it appears by the Gospels themselves, that 
the story was public at the time ; that the Chris- 
tian community was already in possession of the 
substance and principal parts of the narrative. 
The Gospels were not the original cause of the 
Christian history being believed, but were them- 
selves among the consequences of that belief. 
'This is expressly affirmed by Saint Luke, in his 
l>rief, but, as I think, very important and instruc- 
tive preface : " Forasmuch (says the evangelist) as 
many have taken in hand to set forth in order a 
declaration of those things which are most surely 
believed amongst us, even as they delivered them 
unto us, which, from tfte beginning, were eye-wU- 
messes and ministers of the word ; it seemed good 
to me also, having had perfect understanding of all 
things from the very first, to write unto thee, in 
order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mighe- 
est know the certainty of those things wherein thou 
hast been instructed." — This short introduction 
testifies, tha< the substance of the history which 
the evangelist was about to write, was already be> 
lieved by Christians ; that it was believed upon 
the declarations of eye< witnesses and ministers of 
the word ; that it formed the account of the re- 
ligion in which Christians were instructed; that 
the office which the historian proposed to himself, 
was to trace each particular to its origin, and to 
fix the certainty of many things which the. reader 
had before heard of. In Saint John's Gospel, the 
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same point appears hence, that there are some 
principal 'facts, to which the historian refers, but 
which he does not relate. A remarkable instance 
of this kind is the ascension, which is not mention- 
ed by Saint John in its place, at the conclusion of 
bis history, but which is plainly referred to in the 
following words of the sixth chapter : * " What 
' and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend \ip where 
he was before^** And still more positively in the 
words which Christ, according to our eTangelist, 
'•poke to Mary after his resurrection: *^ Touch me 
not, for I am not yet ascended to my Father : but 
go unto my brethren, and say onto them, I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, unto my God 
and your God."f This can only be accounted 
for by the supposition that Saint John wrote tinder 
ft sense of the notoriety of Christ's ascension, 
amongst those by whom his book was likely to be 
tead. The same account must alsd be giren of 
Saint Matthew's omission of the same impor> 
tant fact. The thing was very well known, and it 
did not occur to the historian that it was necessary 
to add any particulars concerning it. It agrees 
also with this solution, and with no other, that nei- 
tber Matthew, nor John, disposes of thd person of 
our Lord in any manner whatever. Other inti- 
mations in Saint John's Gospel of the then gene- 
ral notoriety of the story are the following: His 
manner of introducing his narrative (ch. i. ver. 15.) 
*^ John bare witness of him, and eried, saying,*' 
^i'-evidently presupposes that his readers knew 
who John was. His rapid parenthetical reference 
to John's imprisonment, ^ for John was not yet 
cast into prison,"^ could Only come from a writer 
whose mind was in the habit of considering John's 

* Also John 111. 13. and xvi. S8, f Joha xx. 17. . 

IJohaULS*. 
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imprisonment 'as perfectly notorious. The descrip. 
tion of Andrew by the addition ** Simon Peter*s 
brother/** takes it for granted that Simon Peter 
was well known. His name bad not been men- 
-tioned before. The evangelist's noticing'f the 
prevailing misconstruction of a discourse which 
Christ held with the beloved disciple, proves that 
the characters and the discourse were already 
public. And the observation which these instances 
afford, is of equal validity for the purpose of the 
present argument, whoever were the authiMrs of the 
histories. 

These ^«r circumstances ;— -first, the recogni- 
tion of the account ip its principal parts, by a se- 
ries of succeeding writers ; secondly, the total ab-^ 
sence of any account of the origin of the religion 
substantially different from ours ; thirdly, the ear- 
ly and extensive prevalence of rites and institu- 
tions, which result from our account; fourthly, 
our account bearing, in its construction, proof that 
it is an account of facts, which were known and 
believed at the time; are sufficient, I conceive, 
to support an assurance, that the story which we 
have now, is, in general, the story which Christians 
had at the beginning. I say m general; by which 
term I mean, that it is the same in its texture and 
in its principal facts. For instance, I make no 
doubt, for the reasons above stated, but that the 
resurrection of the Founder of the religion was 
always a part of the Christian story. Nor can a 
doubt of this remain upon the mind of any one 
who reflects that the resurrection is, in some form 
or other, asserted, referred to, or assumed, in every 
Christian writing, of every description, which hath 
come down to us. 

And if our evidence stopped here, we should 
have a strong case to offer : for we should hav^ to 
f Mn i. 40, t Ibid. xxi.21 
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aUege, that in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, a cer-' 
Uun number of persons set about an attempt of 
establishing a new religion in the world : in the 
prosecution of which purpose, they voluntarily en- 
countered great dangers, undertook great labours, 
sustained great sufferings, aU for a miraculous 
story, which they publislied wherever they came : 
and that the resurrection of a dead man, whom 
during his life they had followed and accompanied, 
was a constant part of this story. I know nothing 
in the above statement which can, with any ap- 
peaxance of reason, be disputed ; and I know no^ 
thing, in ^ history of the human species, similar . 
to it 



CHAPTER VIII. 

jRfctfrc is satisfactory evidence that many^ professing 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles, 
passed their lives in labours, dangers, and suffer^ 
ings, vbluntttrily undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely in con- 
sequence of their beUef of those^ accounts ; and 
that they also submitted, from the same motives, 
to new rules of conduct. 

That the story which we have now, is, in the 
main, the story which the apostles published, is I 
think nearly certain, from the considerations which 
have been proposed. But whether, when ^e come 
to the particulars, and the deUil of the narrative, 
the historical books of the New Testament be de- 
Serving of credit as histories, so that a fact ought 
to be accounted true, because it is found in them ; 
or whether they are entitled to.be considered as 
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represcntiog the acoounU which, true or false, the 
apostles published ; whether their authority, in either 
of these views, can be trusted to, is a point which 
necessarily depends upon what we know of the 
books, and of their auUiors. 

Now, in treating of this part <^ our argument, 
the first and most material observation upon the 
subject is, that such was the situation of the authors 
to whom the four Gospels are ascribed, that, if anj 
one of the four, be genuine, it is sufficient for our 
purpose. The received author of the first, was an 
original apostle and emissary of the religion. The 
received author of the second w|is an inhabitant d 
Jerusalem at the time, to whose house the apostles 
were wont to resort, and himself an attendant upon 
one of the most eminent of that number. The 
received author of the third, was a stated compa-' 
nion and fellow-traveller of the most active of all 
the teachers of the religion, and in the course of 
his travels frequently in the society of the original 
apostles. The received author of the fourth, as well 
a9 of the first, was one of these ap^ostles. No 
stronger evidence of the truth of a history can arise 
from the situation of the historian, than what is 
here offered. The authors of all the histories lived 
at the time and upon th9 spot. The authors of two 
of the histories were present at many. of the scenes 
which they describe ; eye-witnesses of the facts, ear- 
witnesses of the discourses ; writing from personal 
knowledge and recollection ; and, what strengthens 
their testimony; writing upon a subject in which 
their minds were deeply engaged, and in which, as 
they must have been very frequently repeating the 
accounts to others, the passages of the history would 
be kept continually alive in their memory. Who« 
ever reads the Gospels, (and they ought to be read 
for this particular purpose), will find in them not 
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merely a general affirraation of miraculous powers, 
but detailed circumstantial accounts of miracles, 
with specifications of time, place, and persons; and 
these accounts many and various. In the Gospels, 
therefore, which bear the names of Matthew and 
John, these narratives, if they really proceeded from 
these men, must either be true, as far as the fide- 
lity of human recollection is usually to be depend- 
ed upon, that is, must be true in substance, and in 
their principal parts, (which is sufficient for the 
purpose of provipg a supernatural agency), or they 
must be wilful and meditated falsehoods. Yet the 
writers who fabricated and uttered these falsehoods, 
if they be. such, are of the number of those who, 
unless the whole contexture of the Christian story 
be a dream, sacrificed their ease and safety in the 
cause, and for a purpose the most inconsistent that 
is possible with dishonest intentions. They were< 
villains, for no end but to teach honesty, and martyrs 
without the least prospect of honour or advantage. 
The Gospels which bear the name of Mark and 
Luke, although ndt the narratives of eye-witnesses, 
are, if genuine, removed from that only by one- 
degree. They are the narratives of contemporary 
writers — of writers themselves mixing with the 
business; one of the two probably living in the. 
platre which was the principal scene of action ; both 
living in habits of society and correspondence with 
those who had been present at the transactions which 
they relate. The latter of^them accordingly tells 
ua, (and with apparent sincerity, because lie tells 
it without pretending to personal knowledge, and 
without claiming for his work greater authority 
than belonged to it), that the things which were 
believed amongst Christians, came from those who 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses and mini- 
sters of the word ; that he had traced accounts up 
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to their source ; and that he was prepared to in- 
struct his reader in the certainty of the things which 
he related. * Very few histories lie so close to their 
facts ; very few historians are so nearly connected 
with the subject of their narrative, or possess such 
means of authentic information, as these. 

The situation of the writers applies to the truth 
of the facts which they record. But at present we 
use their testimony to a point somewhat short of 
this, namely, that the facts recorded in the Gospels, 
whether true or false, are the facts, and the sort of 
facts, which the original preachers of the religion 
alleged. Strictly speaking, I am concerned only 
to show, that what the Gospels contain is the same 
as what the apostles preached. Now, how stands 
the proof of this point ? A set of men went about 
the world, publishing a story composed of miracu- 
lous accounts (for miraculous from the very nature - 
and exigency of the case they must have been) ; 
and, upon the strength of these accounts, called 
upon mankind to quit the religions in which they 
had been educated, and to take up, thenceforth, a 
new system of opinions, and new rules of action. 
What is more in attestation of these accounts, that 
is, in support of an institution of which these ac> 
counts were the foundation, is, that the same men . 
Tpluntarily exposed themselves to harassing and 
perpetual labours, dangers, and sufferings. We 
want to know what these accounts were. We have 
the particulars, i, e. many particulars, from two of 
their own number. We have them from an at- 

* Why should not the candid and modest preface of this . 
historian be believed, as well as that which Dion Cassius pre. 
fixes to his Life of Commodus ? ** These things and the fol. ' 
lowing I write not from the report of others, but from my 
own knowledge and observation." I see no reason to doubt 
but that both passages descxU)e truly enough the situation of ■ 
the authors. 
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tend^at of one of the number, unil who, there i% 
reason to believe, was aii iohabttant of Jerusalem, 
a c the time. We have them from a fourth writer, 
who accompanied tbc taofst laborioLis missionary of 
the institution in hia traveh; who, in the courae of 
these trave!^ was frequently brought into the&oeiiety 
of the rest; and whOr let it be ubscrv*ed, bcf^itishis 
narrative by telling us thiit l>e is about to reflate the 
^in^ which bad been dchvered by those who were 
ministers of the word^ ancj eje-wime5=ies of the 
facts. I do not know what information can be 
more satisfjicLory than this. We may, perhaps 
perceive the force and value of it more sensibly, if 
we reflect how requiring we should have been if 
we had wanted it. Supposing it to be sufficiently 
proved, tbilt the religion now professed amarig ui 
owed iU original to the preaching and ministry of 
a number of men, who„ about eighteen centuriet; 
4go, set fortb hi the world a new system of reli- 
lpoii5 opinions, founded upon certain ejrtraordinary 
things which daey Tabled of a wonderful person 
who hod appeared in Judea : suppose it to be also 
sufficiently proved, that, in the course and pro^e* 
cotton of their ministry, these men had subjected 
dtemselves to extreme hardship;?, fatigue, and peril j 
but suppose the accounts which they puhttshed had 
not beetJ committed to writing till some uges afier 
their times, or at least tJiat no histories but what had 
been composed some ages afterwards, had rt^^cbed 
our hEind&; we should hai?e smdj iind with reason, 
ibal we were willing to believe these men under 
the circumfitances in which ibey delivered their 
testimony, but that we did not, ill tJii* day, know 
with sufficient evidence, what their testimony wa^, 
ILad we received the particulars of it from any qf 
their own number, from eny of tbow who lived 
and converged with them, from any of their hcEircrs^ 
E 
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or even from any of tbeir contemporaries, weshottld 
have had something to rely upon. Now, if our 
books be genuine, we have all these. We have 
the yery species of information which, as it appears 
to me, our imagination would have carved out for 
ns, if it had been wanting. 

But I have said, that, if ani/ one of the four 
Gospels be genuine, we have not only direct his- 
torical testimony to the point we contend for, but 
testimony which, so far as that point is concerned, 
cannot reasonably be rejected. If the first Gospel 
was really written by Matthew, we have the narra- 
tive of one of the number, from which to judge what 
were the miracles, and the kind of miracles, which 
the apostles attributed to Jesus. Although, for 
argument's sake, and only for argument's sake, we 
should allow that this Gospel had been erroneously 
ascribed to Matthew ; yet, if the Gospel of Saint 
John be genuine, the observation holds with no less 
strength. Again, although the Gospels both of 
Matthew and John could be supposed to be spurious, 
yet, if the Gospel of Saint Luke were truly the 
composition of that person, or of any person, be his 
name what it might, who was actually in the situa- 
tion in which the author of that Gospel professes 
himself to have been, or if the Gospel which bears 
the name of Mark really proceeded from him ; we 
still, even upon the lowest supposition, possess the 
accounts of one writer at least, who was not only 
contemporary with the apostles, but associated with 
them in their ministry; which authority seems 
sufficient, when the question is simply what it was 
whiob these apostles advanced. 

1 think it material to have this well noticed. 
The New Testament contains a great number of 
distinct writings, the genuineness of any one of 
which is almost sufficient to prove the truth of the 
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feligioD : it contains, however, four distinct histo- 
ries, the genuineness of any one of which is per- 
fectly sufficient If, therefore, we must be consi- 
dered as encountering the risk of error in assigning 
the authors of our books, we are entitled to the 
advantage of so many separate probabilities. And 
although it should appear that some of the evange^ 
lists had seen and used each other's works, this 
discovery, whilst it subtracts indeed from their 
characters as testimonies strictly independent, di- 
minishes, I conceive, little, either their separate 
authority (by which I mean the authority of any 
one that is genuine), or their mutual confirmation. 
For let the most disadvantageous supposition poa- 
aible be made concerning them ; let it be allowed, 
what I should have no great difficulty in admit- 
ting, that Mark compiled his history almost en- 
tirely from those of Matthew and Luke ; and let 
it also for a moment be supposed that these histo- 
ries were not, in fact, written by Matthew and Luke; 
yet, if it be true that Mark, a contemporary of the 
apostles, living in habits of society with the apostles, 
a fellow-traveller and fellow-labourer with some of 
ihetti ; if, I say, it be true that this person made 
the comfulation, it follows, that the writings from 
which he made it exiMed in the time of the apostles^ 
and not only so, but that they were then in such 
esteem and credit, that a companion of the apostles 
formed a history out of them. Let the Gospel of 
Mark be calledan epitome of that of Matthew ; if a 
person in the situation in which Mark is described 
to have been, actually made the epitome, it affords 
the strongest possible attestation to the character 
of the original. 

Again, parallelisms in sentences, in words, and 
in the order of words, have been traced out be- 
tween the Gospel of Matthew and that of Luke ; 
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which concurrence cannot easily be explained 
otherwise than by supposing, either that Luke had 
consulted Matthew*s history, or what appears to 
me in nowise incredible, that minutes of some of 
Christ's discourses, as well as brief memoirs of some 
passages of his life, had been committed to writing 
at the time ; and that such written accounts had 
by both authors been occasionally admitted into 
their histories. Either supposition is perfectly 
consistent with the acknowledged formation of 
Saint Luke's narrative, who professes not to write 
as an eye-witness, but to have investigated the ori- 
ginal of every account which he delivers ; in other 
words, to have collected them from such documents 
and testimonies, as he, who had the best opportu- 
nities of making inquiries, judged to be authentic. 
Therefore, allowing that this writer also, in some 
instances, borrowed from the Gospel which we call 
Matthew's, and once more allowing, for the sake of 
stating the argument, that that Gospel was not th^ 
production of the author to whom we ascribe it ; 
yet still we have, in Saint Luke's Gospel, a history 
given by a writer immediately connected with the 
transaction, with the witnesses of it, with the per- 
sons engaged in it, and composed from mat^als 
which that person, thus situated, deemed to be safe 
sources of intelligence : in other words, whatever 
supposition be made concerning any or all the other 
Gospels, if Sunt Luke's Gospel be genuine, we 
have in it a credible evidence of the point which we 
maintain. 

The Gospel according to Saint John appears to 
be, and is on all hands allowed to be, an indepen- 
dent testimony, strictly and properly so called. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, any connexion, or sup- 
posed connexion, between some of the Gospels, £ 
again repeat what I before said, that if any one 
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of the four be genuine^ we have, in that one, 
^rong reason, from the character and situation of 
t|ie writer, to believe that we possess the accounts 
which the original emissaries of the religion de- 
livered. 

Secondly : In treating of the written evidences 
of Christianity, next to their separate, we are to 
consider their aggregate authority. Now, there is 
in the evangelic history a cumulation of testimony 
which belongs hardly to any other history, but 
which our habitual mode of reading the Scriptures 
sometimes causes us to overlook. When a pas- 
sage, in any wise relating to the history of Christ, 
is read to us out of the epistle of Clemens Roma- 
nus, the epistles of Ignatius, of Polycarp, or from 
any other writing of that age, we are immediately 
sensible of the conQrmation which it affords to the 
Scripture account. Here is a new witne^ Now, 
if we had been accustomed to read the Gospel of 
Matthew alone, and had known that of Luke only 
as the generality of Christians know the writings 
of the apostolical fathers, that is, had known that 
such a writing was extant and acknowledged ; 
when we came, for the first time, to look into 
what it contained, and found many of the facts 
which Matthew recorded, recorded also there, 
many other facts of a similar nature added, and 
throughout the whole work the same general 
series of transactions stated, and the same gene- 
ral character of the person who was the subject 
of the history preserved, I apprehend that we 
should feel our minds strongly impressed by 
this discovery of fresh evidence. We should 
feel a renewal of the same sentiment in first 
reading th& Gospel of Saint John. That of Saint 
Mark perhaps would strike us as an abridg- 
ment <^ the history with which we were already 
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acquainted ; but we should naturally reflect, that 
if that history was abridged by such a person as 
Mark, or by any person of so early an age, it 
afforded one of the highest possible attestations to 
the value of the work. This successive disclosure 
of proof would leave us assured, that there must 
have been at least some reality in a story which 
not one, but many, had taken in hand to commit 
to writing. The very existence of four separate 
histories would satisfy us that the subject had a 
foundation ; and when, amidst the variety which 
the different information of the different writen 
had supplied to their accounts, or which tibeir dif- 
ferent choice and judgment in selecting their ma* 
terials had produced, we (^served many facts to 
stand the same in all ; of these facts, at least, we 
should conclude, that they were - fixed in their 
in-edit apd publicity. If, after this, we should 
come to the knowledge of a distinct history, and 
that also of the same age with the rest, taking 
up th^ subject where the others had left it, and 
carrying on a narrative of the effects produced 
in the world by the extraordinary causes of which 
we had already been informed, and which effects 
subsist at this day, we should think the reality of 
the original story in no little degree established by 
this supplement. If subsequent inquiries should 
bring to our knowledge, one after another, letters 
written by some of the principal agents in the 
business, upon the business, and during the time 
of their activity and concern in it, assuming all 
along and recognizing the original story, agitating 
the questions that arose out of it, pressing the obli. 
gations which resulted from it, giving advice and 
directions to those who acted upon it ; I conceive 
that we should find, in eyery one of these, a still 
further support to the conclusion we had formed. 
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At present, tlic weight of tliia succeasi™ donfirma. 
7 he evidence cioes not appear lo us what it is^ 

the N*.w Testanifim a. one boak, weiice in it fZ 
ane testtmooy The wh.l« occur, to ». aTa inde 
evidence, and Its different p..^ „ot a. dS 

same, let m thi. conception of tJie subject we 
are certainly m,.ukea, for the .ery dis.rep.ncie^ 
araong tUc aevernl documents which form our 

tbM It. their ori^oal composition they wrre .epf! 
i-ate, and TTiostof Uiem independent productionr 
If we dispone our ideas in a difTenjiu order/the 
matter stmds tliu. : -Whilst the tramaction C 
recent, and the origitial witnesses were at hatid to 
feTate it ; And whiUt the iiposries were busied in 
preaching aud tmveliing, fn collecting disciples. 
m formmg iind regulating societies o*' convertT in 
auppurtiog theotsclv.. .guirr^e oppo.lt i, n ; wbilst 
they exera^d their mitu.try under the hara«=iftg» 
of frequent per^cat^on, and in ^ st.te of altn^ 
conunual alarm, it r, not probable thm, in^^* 
engaged, mitwu^ and unsettled condiiion of life 

for the Information of the public or of posteritv * 

f™l f '' "^^^ '''''rT' '^'' -m^r-gencie. anight 
draw from some of them occasional letters upon 
tht .itbject of tLeir ml^ou, to convert., o^to^^ 
aeltes of converts with wlud, tbcy were coone^ 
ed; or that they might add re., writtcii di^ouj^ 
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«nd exhortations to the disciples of the inttitutioa 
at large, which would be received a»d read with a 
respect proportioned to the character of the writer. 
Accounts in the mean time would get abroad of 
the extraordinary things that had been passing, 
written with different degrees of information and 
correctness. The extension of the Christian so- 
ciety, which could no longer be instructed by a 
personal intercourse with the apostles, and the pos- 
sible circulation of imperfect or erroneous narra* 
tives, would soon teach some amongst them the 
expediency of sending forth authentic memoirs of 
•the life and doctrine of their Master. "When ac- 
counts appeared authorized by the name, and credit, 
and situation of the writers, recommended or re- 
cognized by the apostles and first preachers of the 
religion, or found to coincide with what the apos- 
tles and first preachers of the religion had taught, 
other accounts would fall into disuse and neglect ; 
whilst these, maintaining their reputation (as, if 
genuine and well founded, they would do) under 
the test of time, inquiry, and contradiction, might 
be expected to make their way into the hands of 
Christians of all countries of the world. 

This seems the natural progress of the business; 
and with this the records in our possession, and 
the evidence concerning them, correspond. We 
have remaining, in the first place, many letters of 
the kind above described, which have been preserv- 
ed with a care and fidelity answering to the respect 
with which we may suppose that such letters would 
be received. But as these letters were not written 
to prove the truth of the Christian religion, in the 
sense in which we regard that question ; nor to 
convey information of facts, of which those to whom 
the letters were written had been preriously in- 
formed ; we are not to look in them for any thing 
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more than incidental allusions to the Christian 
history. We are able, however, to gather from 
these documents, various particular attestations, 
which have been already enumeraled ; and this is a 
species of written evidence, as far as it goes, in the 
highest degree satisfactory, and in point of time 
perhaps the first But for our more circumstantial 
information, we have, in the next place, five direct 
histories, bearing the names of persons acquainted, 
by their situation, with the truth of what they relate, 
and three of them purporting in the very body of 
the narrative, to be written by such persons; of 
which books we know, ^at some were in the bands 
of those who were contemporaries of the apostles, 
and that, in the age immediately posterior to that, 
they were in the hands, we may say, of every one, 
and received by Christians with so much respect 
and deference, as to be constantly quoted and re- 
ferred to by them, without any doubt of the truth 
of thejr accounts. ' They were treated as such his- 
tories, proceeding from such authorities, might ex- 
pect to be treated. In the preface to one of our 
histories, we have intimations leA us of the exist- 
ence of some ancient accounts which are now lost. 
There is nothing in this circumstance tha£ can 
surprise us. It was to be expected, from the mag- 
nitude and novelty of the occasion, that such 
accounts would swarm. When better accounts 
eame forth, these died away. Our present histories 
superseded others. They soon acquired a character 
and established a reputation which does not appear 
to have belonged to any other : that, at leas^ can 
be proved concerning them, which cannot be proved 
concerning any other. 

But to return to the point which led to these 
reflections. By considering our records in either 
of the two views in which we have represented 
E3 
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them, we shall perceive that wc possess a coUectum 
ofltroofs, and not a naked or solitary testimony ; 
and that the written evidence is of such a kind, and 
comes to us in such a state, as the natural order and 
progress of things, in the infancy of the institution, 
might be expected to produce. 

Thirdly : The genuineness of the historical books 
of the New Testament is undoubtedly a point of 
importance^ because the strength of their evidence 
is augmented by our knowledge of the situation of 
their authors, their relation to the subject, and the 
part which they sustained in the transaction ; and 
the testimonies which we are able to produce, 
compose a firm ground of persuasion, that the Gos- 
pels were written by the persons whose names they 
bear. Nevertheless I must be allowed to state, 
that to the argument which I am endeavouring to 
maintain, this point is not essential; I- mean, so 
essential as that the fate of the argument depends 
upon it. The question before us is, whether the 
Gospels exhibit the story which the apostles and 
first emissaries of the religion published, and ybr 
which they acted and suffered in the manner in 
which, for some miraculous story or other, they did 
act and suffer. Now let us suppose that we pos- 
sessed no other information concerning these books 
than that they were written by early disciples of ^ 
Christianity; that they were known and read dur- 
ing the time, or near the time, of the original 
apostles of the religion ; that by Christians whom 
the apostles instructed, by societies of Christians 
which the apostles founded, these books were 
receivedt (by which term '* received," I mean that 
they were believed to contain authentic accounts of 
the transactions upon which the religion rested, and 
accounts which were accordingly used, repeated, 
and relied upon), this reception would be a valid 
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proof ihat these books, whoever were the authors 
of them, must have accorded with what the apostles 
taught A reception by the first race of Christians, 
is evidence that they agreed with what the first 
teachers of the religion delivered. In particular, 
if they had not agreed with what the apostles them- 
selves preached, how could they have gained credit 
in churches and societies, which the apostles esta- 
blished ? 

Now the fact of their early existence, and not 
only of their existence but their reputation, is made 
out by some ancient testimonies which do not 
happen to specify the names of the writers: add to 
which, what hath been already hinted, that two out 
of the four Gospels contain averments in the body 
of the history, which, though they do not disclose 
the names, fix the time and situation of the authors, 
viz. that one was written by an eye-witness of the 
sufferings of Christ, the other by a contemporary of 
the aposdes. In the Gospel of St John (xix. 35.), 
after describing the crucifixion, with the particu- 
lar circumstance of piercing Christ's side with 
a spear, the historian adds, as for himself, « And 
he that saw it bare record, and his record is true, 
and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye might 
believe." Again, (xxi. 24.), after relating a con- 
versation which passed between Peter and " the 
disciple," as it is there expressed, " whom Jesus 
loved," it is added, << this is the disciple which 
testifieth of these things, and wrote these things." 
This testimony, let it be remarked, is not the less 
worthy of regard, because it is, in one view, im- 
perfect. The name is nbt mentioned ; which, if a 
fraudulent purpose had been intended, would have 
been done. The third of our present Gospels pur- 
ports to have been written by the person who wrote 
the Acta of the Apostles; in which latter history. 
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or rather latter part cS the same history, the author, 
by using in various places the first person plural, 
declares hioaself to have been a contemporary of 
all, and a companion of one^ of the original 
preachers of the religion. 



CHAPTER IX. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, professing 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles^ 
passed their lives in labours, dangers, and suffer" 
ings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely in coit- 
sequence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to neuf 
rules of conducts 

or THIS AUTHKNTICITT OP THE SCRIFTOraXS. 

Not forgetting, therefore, what credit is due to the 
evangelical history, supposing even any one of the 
four Gospels to be genuine ; what credit is due to 
the Gospels, even supposing nothing to be known 
concerning them but that they were written by 
early disciples of the religion, and received with 
deference by early Christian churches ; more espe-^ 
ciilly not forgetting what credit is due to the New 
Testament in its capacity of cumulative evidence ; 
we now proceed to state the proper and distinct 
proofs, which show not only the general value of 
tliese records, but their specific authority, and the 
high probability there is that they actually came 
from the persons whose names they bear. 

There are, however, a few preliminary reflections* 
by which we may draw up with more regularity ta 
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the propositions upon whicfa the close and particu- 
lar discussion of the subject depends. Of which 
nature are the following :— > 

I. We are able to produce a great number of 
ancient manuscripts, found in many different conn.- 
triesi and in countries widely distant from each 
other, all of them anterior to the art of printing, 
some. certainly seven or eight hundred years old, 
and some which had been preserved probably above 
a thousand years.* We have also many ancient 
versions of these books, and some of them into lan- 
guages which are not at present, nor for many ages 
have been, spoken in any part of the world. The 
existence of these manuscripts and versions proves 
that the Scriptures were not the production of any 
modern contrivance. It does away also the uncer- 
tainty which hangs over such publications as the 
works, real or pretended, of Ossian and Rowley, in 
which the editors are challenged to produce their 
manuscripts, and to show where they obtained 
their copies. The number of manuscripts, far 
exceeding those of any other book, and their wide 
dispersion, afford an arfrument, in some measure 
to the senses, that the Scriptures anciently, in like 
manner as at this day, were more read and sought 
after than any other books, and that also in many 
different countries. The greatest part of spurious 
Christian writings are utterly lost, the rest presenr. 
ed by some single manuscript There is weight 
also in Dr Bentley*s observation, that the New 
Testament has suffered less injury by the errors of ' 
transcribers, than the works of any profane author 
of the same size and antiquity ; that is, there never 
was any writing, in the preservation and purity of 
which the world was so interested or so careful. 

« The Alexandrian manuscript, now in the British Mu- 
seum, was written probably in the fourth or fifth century. 
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II. An argument of great weight with those 
who are judges of the proofs upon which it is found- 
ed, and capable, through their testimony, of being 
addressed to every understanding, is that which 
arises from the style and language of the New Tes- 
tament It is just such a language as might be ex- 
pected from the apostles, from persons of their age 
and in their situation, and from no other persons. 
It is the style neither of classic authors, nor of the 
ancient Chrbtian fathers, but Greek coming from 
men of Hebrew origin ; abounding, that is, with 
Hebraic and Syriac idioms, such as would natu- 
rally be found in the writings of men who used 
a language spoken indeed where they lived, but not 
the common dialect of the country. This happy 
peculiarity is a strong proof of the genuineness of 
these writings : for who should forge them ? The 
Christian fathers were for. the most part totally 
ignorant of Hebrew, and therefore were not likely 
to insert Hebraisms and Syriasms into their writ- 
ings. The few who had a knowledge of the He- 
brew, as Justin Martyr, Origen, and Epiphanius, 
wrote in a language which bears no resemblance 
to that of the New Testament. The Nazarenes, 
who understood Hebrew, used chiefly, perhaps 
almost entirely, the Gospel of Saint Matthew, and 
therefore cannot be suspected of forging the rest of 
the sacred writings. The argument, at any rate, 
proves the antiquity of these books ; that they be- 
longed to the age of the apostles ; that they could 
be composed indeed in no other.* 

III. Why should we question the genuineness 
of these books ? Is it for that they contain accounts 
4}f supernatural events ? I apprehend that this, at 

* See th'u argument stated more at large in Michaelis's 
Introduction (Marsh's translation), voL i. c. ii. sect 10. from 
whlidi these observations are taken. 
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the bottom, is the real, though secret, cause of our 
hesitation about them ; for, had th^ writings in* 
scribed with the names of Matthew and John re- 
nted nothing but ordinary history, there would 
have been no more doubt whether these vrritlngs 
were theirs, than there i^ concerning the acknow- 
ledged works of Josephus or Fhilo ; that is, there 
would have been no doubt at all. Now it ought 
to be considered that this reason, however it may 
apply to the credit which is given to a writer's 
judgment or veracity, affects the question of ge^ 
nuineness very indirectly. The works of Bede ex- 
hibit many wonderful relations : but who, for that 
reason, doubts that they were written by Bede ? 
The same of a multitude of other authors. To 
which may be added, that we ask no more for our 
books than what we allow to other books in some 
sort similar to ours : we do not deny the genuine- 
ness of the Koran ; we admit that the history of 
ApoUonius Tyanseus, purporting to be written by 
Fbilostratus, was really written by Philostratus. 

IV. If it had been an easy thing in the early 
times of the institution to have forged Christian 
writings, and to have obtained currency and recep- 
tion to the forgeries, we should have had many ap- 
pearing in the name of Christ himself. No writings 
would have been received with so much avidity and 
respect as these ; consequently, none afforded so 
great temptation to forgery. Yet have we heard 
but of one attempt of this sort, deserving of the 
smallest notice, that in a piece of a very few lines, 
and so far from succeeding, I mean, from obtain- 
ing acceptance and reputation, or an acceptance and 
reputation in any wise similar to that which can be 
proved to have attended the books of the New Tes- 
tament, that it is not so much as mentioned by any 
writer of the first three centuries. The learned 
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reader need not be informed tlist I mean the epis- 
tle of Christ to Abgarus, king of Edessa, found at 
present in the work of Eusebius,* as a piece ac- 
knowledged by him, though not without consi- 
derable doubt whether the whole passage be not 
an interpolation, as it, is most certain, that, after 
the {>iiblication of Eusebius's work, this epistle 
was universally rejected, f 

y. If the ascription of the Gospels to their re- 
spective authors had been arbitrary or conjectural, 
they would have been ascribed to more eminent 
men. This observation holds concerning the first 
three Gospels, the reputed authors of which were 
enabled, by their situation, to obtain true intelli- 
gence, and were likely to deliver an honest account 
of what they knew, but were persons not distin- 
guished in the history by extraordinary marks of 
notice or commendation. Of the apostles, I liard- 
ly know any one of whom less is said than of Mat- 
thew, or of whom the little that is said, is less cal- 
culated to magnify his character. Of Mark, no- 
thing is said in the Gospels ; and what is said of 
any person of that name in the Acts, and in the 
Episiles, in no part bestows praise or eminence upon 
him. The name of Luke is mentioned only in Saint 
Paul's Epistles,! and that very transiently. The 

* Hitt EccL lib. L c. 15. 

f Augustin, A. D. 895, (De Consens. Evane. c. S4i) had 
heard that the Pagans preluded to be poMessed of an epistle 
Arom Christ to Peter and Paul : but he had never seen iL and 
appears to doubt of the existence of any such piece, either 

Snuine or spurious. No other ancient writer mentions it 
e also, and he alone, notices, and that in order to condemn 
it, an epistle ascribed to Christ by the Manichees. A. D. S70, 
and a short hymn attributed to him by the PnscilUanists, 
A. D. 378, (cent Fattst Man. lib. xxviii. c. 4s) The lateness 
of the writer who notices these things, the manner in which 
he notices them, and, above all, the silence of every preced. 
ing Writer, render them unworthy of consideration. 
iCoLiv. 14. 8Tim.iv.lL Phitem.fll 
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jndgmenty therefore, which assigned these writings 
to these authors, proceeded, it may be presumed, 
upon proper knowledge and evidence, and not upon 
a voluntary choice of names. 

VI. Christian writers and Christian churches 
appear to have soon arrived at a very general agree- 
ment upon the subject, and that without the inter- 
position of any public authority. When the diver- 
sity of opinion which prevailed, and prevails among 
Christians in other points, is considered, their con- 
currence in the canon of Scripture is remarkable, 
and of great weight, especially as it seems to have 
been the result of private and free inquiry. We 
have no knowledge of any interference of authority 
in the question, before the council of Laodicea in 
the year S6S. Probably the decree of this coun- 
cil rather declared than regulated the public judg- 
ment, or, more properly speaking, the judgment 
of some neighbouring churches ; the council itself 
consisting of no more than thirty or forty bishops 
of Lydia and the adjoining countries. || Nor does 
its authority seem to have extended further; for 
ynte find numerous Christian writers, after this time, 
discussing the question, ** What books were entit- 
led to be received as Scripture,** with great freedom, 
upon proper grounds of evidence, and without any 
reference to the decision at Laodicea. 



These considerations are not to be neglected : 
but of an argument concerning the genuineness 
of ancient writings, the substance, undoubtedly, 
and strength, is ancient testimony. 

This testimony it is necessary to exhibit some- 
what in detail : for when Christian advocates merely 

II Laidner, Cred. vol. viiL p. S91. et $eq. 
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tdl US, tiiat we have the same reason for beliey- 
ing the Gospels to be written by tbe evangelists 
whose names they bear, as we have for believing 
the Commentaries to be Caesar\ the iBneid Vir- 
gil*S| or the Orations Cicero'S} they content them- 
selves with an Imperfect representation. Thej 
state nothing more than what is true, but they do 
not state the truth correctly. In the number, va- 
riety, and early date of our testimonies, we far ex- 
ceed all other ancient books. For one, which the 
most celebrated work of the most celebrated Greek 
or Roman writer can allege, we product many. 
But then it is more requisite in our books, than ia 
theirs, to separate and distinguish them from spu- 
rious competitors. The result, I am convinced, 
will be satisfactory to every fair inquirer : biit this 
circumstance renders an inquiry necessary. 

In a work, however, like the present, there is a 
difficulty in Gnding a place for evidence of this 
kind. To pursue the details of proofs throughout, 
would be to transcribe a great part of Dr Lardner*s 
eleven octavo volumes : to leave the argiiment 
without proofs, is to leave it without effect ; for 
the persuasion produced by this species of evidence 
depends upon a view and induction of the parti- 
culars which compose it. 

The method which I propose to myself is, first, 
to place before the reader, in one view, the pro- 
positions which comprise the several heads of our 
testimony, and afterwards to repeat the same pro- 
positions in so many distinct sections, with the 
necessary authorities subjoined to each.* 

The following, then, are the allegations upon 
tbe subject, which are capable of being established 
by proof: — 

* 11)6 reader, when he has the propositions before him, 
will observe that the argument, if he should omit the sec^ 
Uons, proceeds connectedly from this point. 
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I. That die historical books of the New Testa- 
ment, meaning thereby the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles, are quoted, or alluded to, 
by a series of Christian writers, beginning with 
those who were contemporary with the apostles, or 
who immediately followed them, and proceeding 
in close and regular succession from their time to 
tiie present. 

II. That when they are quoted, or alluded to, 
they are quoted or alluded to with peculiar respect, 
as l>ooks sui generis ; as possessing an authority 
which belonged to no other books, and as conclur 
sive in all questions and controversies amongst 

. Christians. 

III. That they were, in very early times, col- 
lected into a distinct volume. 

IV. That they were distinguished by appro- 
priate names and titles of respect. 

V. That they were publicly read and expound- 
ed in the religious assemblies of the early Chris- 
tians. 

VI. That commentaries were written upon them, 
harmonies formed out of them, different copies 
carefully collated, and versions of them made into 
different languages. 

VII. That they were received by Christians of 
different sects, by many heretics as well as catho- 
lics, and usually appealed to by both sides in the 
controversies which arose in those days. 

VIII. That the four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, thirteen Epistles of' Saint Paul, the first 
£pistle of John, and the first of Peter, were re- 
ceived without doubt, by those who doubted con- 
cerning the other books which are included in our 
present canon. 

IX. That the Gospels were attacked by tht^ 
eariy adversaries of Christianity, as books contain- 
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ing the accounts upon which the religion was 
founded. 

X. That formal catalogues of authentic Scrip- 
tures were published; in all which our present 
sacred histories were included. 

XI. That these propositions cannot be affirmed 
of any other books claiming to be books of Scrip- 
ture ; by which are meant those books which are 
commonly called apocryphal books of the New 
Testament. 



SECTION I. 

The historical books of the New Testament, meaiV' 
ing thereby the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, are quoted, or alluded to, by a series of 
Christian writers, beginning with those who were 
contemporary with the apostles, or who imme- 
diately followed them, and proceeding in close and 
regular succession from their time to the present 

The medium of proof stated in this proposition 
is, of all others, the most unquestionable, the least 
liable to any practices of fraud, and is not dimi- 
nished by the lapse of ages. Bishop Burnet, in the 
History of his Own Times, inserts various extracts 
from Lord Clarendon's History. One such inser- 
tion is a proof, that Lord Clarendon's History 
was extant at the time when Bishop Burnet wrote, 
that it had been read by Bishop Burnet, that it was 
received by Bishop Burnet as a work of Lord 
Clarendon, and also regarded by him as an au- 
thentic account of the transactions which it relates ; 
and it will be a proof of these points a thousand 
years hence, or as long as the books exist, Quinc-< 
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tilian having quoted as Cicero*s,* that well-known 
trait of dissembled Tanity ;— 

« Si qiiid est in me ingenii, Judices. quod sentio quaxn sit 
exiguuxn j**— 

the quotation would be strong eyidence, were there 
any doub^ that the oration which opens with this 
address actually came from Cicero*s pen. These 
instances, however simple, may serve to point out 
to a reader, who is little accustomed to such re- 
searches, the nature and value of the argument 

The testimonies which we have to bring forward 
under this proposition are the following :-*- 

I. There is extant an epistle ascribed to Bama- 
basif the companion of Paul. It is quoted as the 
episUe of Barnabas, by Clement of Alexandria, 
A. D. cxciv ; by Origen, a. n. ccxxx. It is mention- 
ed by Eusebius, a. d. cccxv, and by Jerome, a. d. 
cccxcu, as an ancient work in their time, bearing 
the name of Barnabas, and as well known and read 
amongst Christians, though not accounted a part of 
Scripture* It purports to have been written soon 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, during the cala- 
mities which followed that disaster ; and it bears the 
character of the age to which it professes to belong. 

In this epistle appears the following remarkable 
passage :— '* Let us, therefore, beware lest it come 
upon us, as it is written. There are many called, 
few chosen." From the expression ''as it is 
written," we infer with certainty, that, at the time 
when the author of this epistle lived, there was a 
book extant, weljl known to Christians, and of 



*Qu>°ct^b.xi.c.i. 

t Cardner, Cred. edit. 1755, voL i. p. 23. et seq. The reader 
win otMcnre from the references, that the materials of these 
sections are almost entirely extracted Arom Dr Lardner's 
work ;— my office comdsted in arrangement and selection. 
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authority amongst them, containiog these word^* 
" Many are called, few chosen." Such a book is 
our present Gospel of Saint Matthew, in which this 
text is twice found,* and is found in no other book 
now known. There is a further observation to 
be made upon the terms of the quotation. ' The 
writer of the epistle was a Jew. Hie phrase *< it 
Is written,** was the very form in which the Jews 
quoted their Scriptures. It is not probable, there- 
fore, that he would have used this phrase, and 
without qualification, of any books but what had 
acquired a kind of scriptural authority. If the 
passage remarked in this ancient writing had been 
found in one of Saint PauPs Epistles, it would 
ha^e been esteemed by every one a high testimony 
to Saint Matthew's GospeL It ought, therefore, 
to be remembered, that the writing in which it it 
found was probably by very few years posterior to 
those of Saint Paul. 

Beside this passage, there are also in the epistle 
before us several others, in which the sentiment is 
the same with what we meet with in Saint Mat- 
thew's Gospel, and two or three in which we re- 
cognize the same words. In particular, the author 
of the epistle repeats the precept, ** Give to every 
one that asketh thee;'*f and saith that Christ chose 
as his apostles, who were to preach the gospel, 
men who were great sinners, that he might show 
that he came " not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners to repentance. **f 

II. We are in possession of an epistle written by 
Clement, bishop of Rome,§ whom ancient writers, 
without any doubt or scruple, assert to have been 
the Clement whom Saint Paul mentions, Phil. iv. 
5. ; *' with Clement also, and other my fellow-la- 

♦ Matt XX. 1& xxU. 14. t Matt v. 4S. } Matt ix. ia 

\ Lardner, Cred. voL i. p. 6S. e< 409. 
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bouren, whose OAines are in the book of life.** This 
epistle is spoken of by the ancients as an epistle ac- 
knowledged by all ; and, as Irenaeus well represents 
its Talue, " written by Clement, who had seen the 
blessed apostles, and conversed with them; who 
had the preaching of the apostles still sounding in 
his ears, and their traditions before bis eyes.'* It 
is addressed to the church of Corinth ; and what 
alone may seem almost decisive of its authenticity, 
Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, about the year 170, 
u e. about eighty or ninety years after the epistle 
was written, bears witness, *< that it had been wont 
to be read in that church from ancient times.** 

This epistle affords, amongst others, the follow- 
ing valuable passages :— ** Especially remembering 
the wolxls of the Lord Jesus which he spake, 
teaching gentleness and long-suffering; for thus 
he said :^ < Be ye merciful, that ye may obtain* 
mercy ; forgive, that it may be forgiven unto you ; 
as you do, so shall it be done unto you ; as you 
give, so shall it be given unto you ; as ye judge, so 
shall ye be judged ; as ye show kindness, so shall 
kindness be shown unto you ; with what measure 
ye roete, with the same shall it be measured to you.' 
By this command, and by these rules, let us esta- 
blish ourselves, that we may always walk obediently 
to his holy words." 

Again ; '* Remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, for he said, * Woe to that man by whom 
offences come ; it were better for him that he had 
not been bom, than that he should offend one of 
my elect ; it were better for him that a mill-stone 

t ** Blened are the merciful, fat they shall obtain men^.** 
Matt V. 7/—** Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven : give, and it 
•haU be nven unto you." Luke vi. d7.-«^ Juase not, that 
ye be not judged ; for with what judgment ye judge, ye sliall 
be judged ; and with what measure ye mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to you again." Matt viL ], & 
4 
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should be tied about his neck, and that he should 
be drowned in the sea, than that he should oSSeod 
one of my little ones.**§ 

In both these passages, we perceive the high 
respect paid to the words of Christ as recorded by 
the evangelists : " Retnetnber the words of the 
Lord Jesus ;— -by this command, and by these rules 
let us establish ourselves, that we may always 
walk obediently to his holy words." We perceive 
also in Clement a total unconsciousness of doubt, 
whether these were the real words of Christ, which 
are read as such in the Gospels. This observation 
indeed belongs to the whole series of testimony, 
and especially to the most ancient part of it. 
Whenever any thing now read in the Gospels is 
met with in an early Christian writing, it is always 
observed to stand there as acknowledged truth, i. e. 
to be introduced without hesitation, doubt, or apo- 
logy. It is to be observed also, that as this epistle 
was written in the name of the church of Rome, 
and addressed to the church of Corinth, it ougkt 
to be taken as exhibiting the judgment not only 
of Clement, who drew up the letter, but of these 
churches themselves, at least as to the authority of 
the books referred ta 

It may be said, that, as Clement has not used 
words of quotation, it is not certain that he refers 
to any book whatever. The words of Christ, which 
he has put down, he might himself have heard 
from the apostles, or might have received through 
the ordinary medium of oral tradition. This has 

^ Mat xviii. & «< But whoio ahall oflfend one of .these little*^ 
ones which believe in me, it were better fOr him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about hia neck, and that he wefe cast into 
the sea." The latter part of the pauage in Cleroent agrees 
more exactly with Luke x vii. 8. : <« It were better for him that 
a mUl>stone were haneed about his neck, and he cast into the 
sea, than that he should ofltod one of these Uttle ones.'* 
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been said : but that no such inference can be drawn 
from the absence >of words of quotation, is proved 
by the three following considerations : — First, that 
Clement, in the very same manner, namely, with- 
out any mark of reference, uses a passage now 
found in the Epistle to the Romans;* which 
passage, from the peculiarity of the words which 
compose it, and from their order, it is manifest that 
he must have taken from the book. The same 
remark may be repeated of some very singular 
sentiments in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Se- 
condly, that there are many sentences of Saint 
Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians standing in 
Clement's epistle without any sign of quotation, 
which yet certainly are quotations ; because it ap- 
pears that Clement had Saint Paul's epistle before 
him, inasmuch as in one place he mentions it in 
terms too express to leave us in any doubt : " Take 
into your hands the epistle of the blessed apostle 
Paul." Thirdly, that this, method of adopting 
words of Scripture without reference or acknow- 
ledgment, was, as will appear in the sequel, a me- 
thod in general use amongst the most ancient Chris- 
tian writers.— These analogies not only repel the i 
objection, but cast the presumption on the other ^ 
side, and afford a considerable degree of positive 
proof, that the words in question have been borrow- 
ed from the places of Scripture in which we now 
iind them. 

But take it if you will the other way, that Cle^ 
ment had heard these words from the apostles or 
first teachers of Christianity ; with respect to the 
precise point of our argument, viz, that the Scrip, 
tures contain what the apostles taught, this sup- 
position may serve almost as well. 



* Romans i. 29. 
F 
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III. Near the conclusion of the Epistle to the 
Romans, Saint Paul, amongst others, sends the fol* 
lowing salutation : ** Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, 
Hermas, Patrobas, Hennes, and the brethren which 
are with thenu" 

Of Hennas, who appears in this catalogue of 
Roman Christians as contemporary with Saint Paul, 
a book bearing the name, and it is most probable 
rightly, is still remaining. It is called the Shep- 
herd* or Pastor of Hermas. Its antiquity is in- 
contestable, from the quotations of it in Irenaeus, 
A. D. 178 ; Clement of Alexandria, a. d. 194 ; Ter- 
tullian, A. n. 200 ; Origen, a. d. 250. The notes 
of time extant in the epistle itself, agree with its 
title, and with the testimonies concerning it, for it 
purports to have been written during the lifetime 
of Clement 

In this piece are tacit allusions to Saint Matthew's, 
Saint Luke's, and Saint John*s Gospels ; that is to 
say, there are applications of thoughts and expres- 
sions found in these Gospels, without citing the 
place or writer from which they were taken. In 
this form appear in Hermas the confessing and 
denying of Christ ;f the parable of the seed sown ;| 
the comparison of Christ's disciples to little chil- 
dren ; the saying, " he that puUeth away his wife 
and marrieth another, committeth adultery ;*'§ the 
singular expression, ** having received all power 
from his Father,*' in probable allusion to Matt, 
ziviii. 18. ; and Christ being ** the gate," or only 
way of coming *< to God," in plain allusion to John 
xiv. 6, ; X. 7. 9. There is also a probable allusion 
to Acts V. 52. 

« Lardner. Cred. voLi. p. 111. 
t Matt x.dS, Sa ; or, Luke xii. 8, 9. 
X Matt xiii. 3.; or, Luke viii. 5. 
\ Lukexvi.l8. 
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This piece is the representation of a vision, and 
has by many been, accounfed a weak and fanciful 
performance. I therefore observe, that the charac- 
ter of the writing has little to do with the purpose 
for which we adduce it. It is the ^e in which it 
was composed, that gives the value to its testimony. 

IV. Ignatius, as it is testified by ancient Chris- 
tian writers, became bishop of Antioch about thirty- 
seven years after Christ's ascension; and there- 
fore, from his time, and place, and station, it is 
probable that he bad known and conversed with 
inany of the apostles. Epistles t>f Ignatius are 
referred Jto by Polycarp, his contemporary. Pas- 
sages found in- the epistljss now extant under his 
tiatne, are quoted by Irensusj a. d; 178; by Ori- 
gen, A. D. 230: and the occasion of writing the 
epistles is given at large by Eusebius and Jerome. 
What are called the smaller epistles of Ignatius, 
are generally deemed to be those which were read 
by Irenaeus, Origin, and Eusebius.* 

In these epistles are various undoubted allusions 
to the Gospels of Saiiit Matthew and Saint John ; 
yet so far of the same form with those in the pre- 
ceding articles, that, like them, they are not accom- 
panied with marks of quotation. 

Of these allusions the following are clear sp^~ 
mens : 

r " Christ was baptized of John, that 
M it+ < °^ nghtemisness might be fulfilled by him,** 

^ '* y *' Be ye wise as serpents in all things, 
(. and harmless as a dove" 



« Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 147. 

f Chap. iii. 15. *< For thus it becometh m to fulfil all righ. 
teoumeM.** 

Chap. X. 16. *( Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harro^ 
less as doves." 
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" Yet the Spirit is not deceived, being 
from God : for it knows whence it corned 
and whither it goes** 
John.* /. " He (Christ) is the door of the Fa- 
ther, by which enter in Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the apostles, and 
^tbe church.** 
As to the manner of quotation, this is observable : 
— Ignatius, in one place, speaks of Saint Paul in 
terms of high respect, and quotes his Epistle 4o 
the Ephesians by name; yet, in several other pla- 
ces, he borrows words and* sentiments f^om the 
same epistle without mentioning it ; which shows, 
that this was his general manner of using and 
applying writings then extant, and then of high 
authority. 

V. Polycarpf had been taught by the apostles ; 
had conversed with many who had seen Christ; 
was also by the apostles appointed bishop of Smyr- 
na. This testimony concerning Polycarp is given 
by Irenseus, who in his youth had seen him :•— " I 
can tell the place,'* saith Irenaeus, " in which the 
blessed Polycarp sat and taught, and his going out 
and coming in, and the manner of his life, and the 
form of his person, and the discourses he made to 
the people; and how he related his conversation 
with John, and others who had seen the Lord, 
and how he related their sayings, and what be had 
heard concerning the Lord, both concerning his 

miracles and his doctrine, as he had received them 

\ 

» Chap. iii. 8. ** The wmd bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
bearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it com. 
eth and whither it goeth ; so is every one that is bom of the 
^irit," 

Chap. X.9. ** I am the door; by me if any man enter m, 
he shall be saved." 

t Lardner, Cred. vol L p. 192. 
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f^rom tiie eye-witnesses of the Word of Life ; all 
which Polycarp related agreeably to the Scriptures.** 

Of Polycarp, whose proximity to the age and 
country and persons of the apostles is thus attest- 
ed, we have one undoubted epistle remaining. 
And this, though a short letter, contains nearly 
forty clear allusions to Books of the New Testa- ' 
ment ; which is strong evidence of the respect 
Which Christians of that age bore for these books. 

Amongst these, although the writings of Saint 
Paul are more frequently used by Polycarp than 
any other parts of Scripture, there are copious allu- 
nons to the Gospel of Saint Matthew, some to pas- 
sages found in the Gospels both of Matthew and 
Luke, and some which more nearly resemble the 
words in Luke. 

I select the following, as fixing the authority of 
the Lord's prayer, and the use of it amongst the 
primitive Christians : ** If therefore we prajf the 
Lord that he will forgjhe uSy we ought cUsd to Jbr- 
give" 

" With supplication beseeching the all-seeing God 
not to lead us into temptation-" 
• And the following, for the sake of repeating an 
observation already made, that words of our Lord, 
found in our Gospels, were at this early day quoted 
as spoken by him ; and not only so, but quoted with 
so little question or consciousness of doubt about 
their really t>eing bis words, as not even to mention, 
much less to canvass, the authority from which they 
were taken :— 

** But remembering what Uie Lord said, teaching. 
Judge not, that ye be not judged ; forgive, and ye 
shall be forgiven ; be ye merciful, that ye may 
obtain mercy ; with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.*'* 

> Matt. vH. 1, 2. ; V. 7. ; Lukevl. 37, 38. 
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Supposing Poiycarp to have bad these words 
from the books ia which we now 6nd them, it ia 
manifest that these books were considered by him, 
andr as he thought, considered by his readers, a« 
authentic accounts of Christ's discourses; and that 
that point was incontestable. . 

The following is a decisive, though what we call 
a tacit, reference to Saint Peter's speech in the Acta 
of the Apostles:—*' whom God hath raised, having 
loosed the pains of death.*'f 

VI. Papias^ \ a hearer of Johi\ and compaDi^a 
of Poiycarp, as Irenasus attests, and of that age» aa 
all agree, in a passage quoted by Eusebius, from a 
work now lost, expressly ascribes the i^spectivei 
Gospels to Matthew and Mark ; and in a manner 
which proves that these Gospels must have public* 
ly borne the names of these authors at that time, aod 
probably long before ; for Papias does not say thai 
one Gospel was written by Matthew, and another 
by Mark; but assuming this as perfectly weU 
known, he tells us from what materials Mark col- 
lected his account, vtx. from Peter's preaching ; and 
in what language Matthew wrote, vix. in Hebrew^ 
Whether Papias was well informed in this state- 
ment, or not ; to the point for which I produce 
this testimony, namely, that these books bore these 
names at this time, bis authority is complete. 

The writers hitherto alleged, bad all lived and 
conversed with some of the apostles. The work* of 
theirs which remain are in general very short pieces, 
yet rendered extremely valuable by their antiquity; 
and none, short as they are, but what contain some 
important testimony to our historical Scriptures. § 

t Act! U. 24. t Lardner, Cred. vol. L p. 839. 

^ That the quotations are more thinly strown m these 
than in the writings of the next and of succeeding ages. Is in 
a good measure accounted for by the observation, that the 
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VII. Not long afler these, thsEt is, not mucb 
more than twenty yean after the last, follows 
Jasdn Martyr.* His remaining works are mucb 
larger than any tihat have yet been noticed. AU 
thougb the nature of his two principal writings, 
one of which was addressed to heathens, and the 
oAer was a conference with a Jew, did not lead 
him* to soeb frequent appeals to Christian books as 
would have appeared in a discourse intended for 
Chrisdan readers ; we nevertheless reckon up in 
them between twenty and thirty quotations of the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, certain, distinct^ 
and copious : if each verse be counted separately, 
a much greater number; if each expression, a very 
great one.f 

We meet with quotations of three of the Gospels 
within the compass of half a page : " And in other 
words he says, Depart from me into outer dark, 
ness, which the Father hath prepared for Satan and 
his angels," (which is fh>m Matthew xxr. 41.) 
'* And again he said in other words,' I give nnto 
you power to tread upon serpents, and scorpions,- 
and venomous beast^ and upon all the power of 
the enemy." (This from Luke x. 19.) ** And 

Scriptures of the New Testament bad not $fet, nor by their 
Decency hardly oould bav& become a general part of Chris, 
tian education ; read as tbe Old Testament was by Jews and 
Christians ftom thdr childhood, and thereby intimately mix- 
ing. as that had long done, with all their religious ideais, and 
with their language upon religious subjects. Ih process of 
tlme^ and as soon perhaps as could be expected, this came 
to be the case. And tbea we (lerceive the efibct, in a pro. 
portionably greater frequency, as well as copiousness, of al. 
uision.f 

* Lardner, Cred. voL i.p. 258. 

4 ** He <dtes our present canon, and particularly our four 
Oomels, continually, I dare say, above two hundred times." 
Jooes*c New and FuU Method. Append. toL i. p. 589. ed. 
1796. 

. 1|dich.Introd.C'.>i.sectvi. 
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before he was crucified, be said, The Son of Man 
must suffer many things, and be rejected of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and be crucified, and rise 
again the third day." (This from Mark vliL SI.) 

In another place, Justin quotes a passage in the 
history of Christ's birth, as delivered by Matthew 
and John, and fortifies his quotation by this re- 
markable testimony : ** As they have taught, who 
have written the history of all things concerning 
our Saviour Jesus Christ; and we believe them." 

Quotations are also found from the Gospel of 
St John. 

What, moreover, seems extremely material to be. 
observed is, that in all Justin's works, from which 
might be extracted almost a complete life of Christ, 
there are but two instances in which he refers to 
any thing as said or done by Christ, which is not 
related concerning him in our present Gospels: 
which shows, that these Gospels, and these, we may 
say, alone, were the authorities from which the 
Christians of that day drew the information upon 
which they depended. One of these instances is 
of a saying of Christ, not met with in any book 
now extant* The other, of a circumstance in 
Christ's baptism, namely, a fiery or luminous ap- 

« « Wherefore also our Lord Jesiu Christ has said. In 
whatsoever I shall find you, in the same I will also judge 
you.'* Possibly Justin designed not to quote any text, but to 
represent the sense of many of our Lord's sayings. Fabricius 
has observed, that this saying has been quoted by many 
writers, and that Justin is the only one who ascribes it to our 
Lord, and that iierhaps by a slip of his memory. 

Words resembling these are read repeatedly in Esekiel; 
« I will judge them according to their ways;" (chap. vii. 8. ; 
xxxiii. SO.) It is remarkable that Justin had just before ex. 
ptessly quoted Ezekiel. Mr Jones upon this circumstance 
founded a conjecture, that Justin wrote only ** the Lord bath 
said,** Intending to quote the words of God, or rather the 
sense of those words, in Esekiel ; and that some transcriber, 
imagining these to be the words of Christ, Insoted in his 
copy the addition "Jemis Christ** Vol. i. p. 539. 
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pearance upon the water, which, according to Epf- 
phanius, is noticed in the Gospel of the Hebrews ; 
and which might be true ; but which, whether true 
or false, is mentioned by Justin with a plain, mark 
of diminution when compared with what he quotes 
as resting upon Scripture authority. The reader 
will advert to this distinction : ** And then, when 
Jesus came to the river Jordan, where John was 
baptizing, as Jesus descended into the water, a fire 
also was kindled in Jordan; and when he came 
up out of the water, the apostles of this our Christ 
have written, that the Holy Ghost lighted upon him 
as a dove." 

Al) the references in Justin are made withont 
mentioning the author; which proves that these 
books were perfectly notorious, and that there were 
no other accounts of Christ then eitant, or at least 
no others so received and credited, as to make it 
necessary to distinguish these from the rest. 

But idthough Justin mentions not the author's 
name, he calls the boolfLs, " Memoirs composed by 
the Apostles ;** " Memoirs composed by the Apos- 
ties' and their Companions;" which descriptions, 
the latter especially, exactly suit with the titles 
which the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles now 
bear, 

VIII. Hegesippus* came about thirty years after 
Justin. His testimony is remarkable only for this 
particular; that he relates of himself, that travel- 
ling from Palestine to Rome, he visited, on his 
journey, many bishops ; and that '^ in every succes- 
sion, and in every city, the same doctrine is taught, 
which the Law, and the Prophets, and the Lord 
teacheth." This is an important attestation, from 
good authority, and of high antiquity. It is gene- 

* Laidner, Cred. vol i. p. 314. 
F3 
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rally understood that by the word ** Lord," Ho- 
gesippus intended some writing or writings con- 
taining the teaching of Christ, in which sense alone 
the term combines with the other terms " Law and 
Prophets," which denote writings; and together 
with them admit of the verb " teacheth" in the 
present tense. Then, that these writings were 
some or all of the books of the New Testament, is 
rendered probable from hence, that in the frag- 
ments of his works, which are preserved in Euse- 
bius, and in a writer of the ninth century, enough, 
though it be little, is left to show, that Hegesippus 
expressed divers things in the style of the Gospels 
and of the Acts of the Apostles; that he referred 
to the history in the second chapter of Matthew, 
and recited a text of that Gospel as spoken by our 
Lord. 

IX. At this time, vix. about the year 170, the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne, in France, sent a 
relation of the sufferings of their martyrs to the 
churches of Asia and Phrygia.* The epistle is 
preserved entire by Eusebius. And what carries 
in some measure the testimony of these churches to 
a higher age is, that they had now for their bishop, 
Pothinus, who was ninety years old, and whose 
early life consequently must have immediately 
joined on with the times of the apostles. In this 
epistle are exact references to the Gospels of Luke 
and John, and to the Acts of the Apostles ; the 
form of reference the same as in all the preceding 
articles. That from Saint John is in these word^ : 
** Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by the 
Lord, that whosoever killeth you, will think that 
he doeth God service. **| 

* Lardneri Cred. vol. L p. 332. t John xvL 2. 
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* ^. The evidence now opens upon us full and 
dear.' Irenaeus* succeeded Fothinus as bishop of 
Lyons. In his youth he had been a disciple of 
Polycarp, who was a disciple of John. In the time 
in which he lived, he was distant not much more 
than a century from the publication of the Gos- 
pels ; in his instruction, only by one step separated 
from the persons of the apostles. He asserts of 
himself and his contemporaries, that they were able 
to reckon up in all the principal churches, the suc- 
cession of bishops from the first | I remark these 
particulars concerning Irenaeus with more forma- 
lity than usual ; because the testimony which this 
writer affords to the historical books of the New 
Testament, to their authority, and to the titles which 
they bear, is express, positive, and exclusive. One 
principal passage in which this testimony is con- 
tained, opens with a precise assertion of the point 
which we have laid down as the foundation of pur 
argument, viz. that the story which the Gospels 
exhibit, is the story which the apostles told. " We 
have not received,** saith Irensus, <* the knowledge 
of the way of our salvation by any others than those 
by whom the Gospel has been brought to us. 
Which Gospel they first preached, and afterwards, 
by the will of God, committed to writing, that it 
might be for titne to come the foundation and pil- 
lar of our faith.— For after that our Lord rose 
from the dead, and they (the apostles) were en- 
dowed from above with the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming down upon them, they received a 
perfect knowledge of all things. They then went 
forth to all the ends of the earth, declaring ^o men 
the blessing of heavenly peace, having all of them, 
and every one, alike, the gospel of God. Mat- 

• lardner, toL i. p. SM, f Adv. Hteres. LiU.cS. 
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thew then, among the Je^ys, wrote a Gospel in 
their own language, while Peter and Paul wer» 
preaching the Gospel, at Rome, and founding a 
church there : and after their exit, Mark also, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us 
in writing the things that had been preached by 
Peter; and Luke, the companion of Paul, put 
down in a book the Gospel preached by him (Paul)* 
Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, who 
also leaned upon his breast, he likewise published 
a Gospel while he dwelt at Eph^us in Asia." If 
any modern divine should write a book upon the 
genuineness of the Gospels, he could not assert it 
more expressly, or state their original more distinct- 
ly, than Irenieus hath done within little more than 
a hundred years after they were published. 

The correspondency in the days of Irenieus, i^ 
the oral and written tradition, and the deduction 
of the oral tradition through various channels from 
the age of the apostles, which was then lately pasS' 
ed, and, by consequence, the probability that the 
books truly, delivered what the apostles taught, is 
inferred also with strict regularity from another 
passage of his works. '* The tradition of the apos. 
ties,'* this father saith, " hath spi^ad itself over the 
whole universe ; and all they who search after the 
sources of truth,' will find this tradition to be held 
sacred in every church. We might enumerate all 
those who have been appointed bishops to these 
churches by the apostles, and all their successors^ 
up to our days. It is by this uninterrupted suc- 
cession that we have received the tradition which 
actually exists in the church, as also the doctrines 
of truth, as it was preached by. the apostles.*'* 
The reader will observe upon this, that the same 

« Ixen. in Har.L iii. c S. 
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Irenseus, who is now stating th« -strengA. and uaU. 
fonnity of the traditioo, we have before seen rei- 
cognizing, in the fullest- manner, the authority of 
the written records ; from which we are entitled to 
conclude, that they were then conformable to each, 
other. 

I have said, that the testimony of Irenaus in 
favour of our Gospels is exclitsive of all others. I' 
allude to a remarkable passage in his works, in 
which, for some reasons sufficiently fanciful, he eo^ 
deavours to show, that there could be neither more 
nor fewer Gospels than /our. With his argument 
we have no concern. The position itself proves 
that four, and only four, Gospels were at that time 
publicly read and acknowledged. That these were 
our Gospels, and in the state in which we now 
have them, is shown from many other places of 
this writer beside that which we have already 
alleged. He mentions how Matthew begins hir 
Gospel, how Mark begins and ends his, and theiv- 
supposed reasons for so doing. He enumerates, 
at length the several passages of Christ's history in 
Luke, which are not found in any of the othejp 
evangelists. He states the particular design with 
which Saint John composed his Gospel, and ac- 
counts for the doctrinal declarations which pre- 
cede the narrative. ^ 

To the book of the Acts of the Apostles, its an- 
thor, and credit, the testimony, of Irenasus is no 
less explicit. Referring to the account of Saint 
Paul's conversion and vocation, in the ninth chap^ 
ter of that book, " Nor can they,'* says he, mean*- 
ing the parties with whom he argues, " show that 
he is not to be credited, who has related to us the 
truth with the greatest exactness." In another 
place, he has actually collected the several texts in 
which the writer of the history is represented as 
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accompanying Saint Paul; which leads him to 
deliver a summary of almost the whole of the last 
twelve chapters of the book. 

In an author thus abounding with references 
and allusions to the Scriptures, Uiere is not one to 
any apocryphal Christian writing whatever. This 
is a broad line of distinction between our sacred 
books, and the pretensions of all others. 

The force of the testimony of the period which 
we have considered, is greatly strengthened by the 
observation, that it is the testimony, and the con- 
curring testimony, of writers who lived in coun- 
tries remote from one another. Clement flou- 
rished at Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Polycarp at 
Smyrna, Justin Martyr in Syria, and Iren»us in 
France. 

XI. Omitting Athenagorasand Theophilus, who 
lived about this time ;* in the remaining works of 
the former of whom are clear references to Mark 
and Luke ; and in the works of the latter, who 
was bi&hop of Antioch, the sixth in succession 
from the apostles, evident allusions to Matthew and 
John, and probable allusions to Luke (which, con- 
sidering the nature of the compositions, that they 
were addressed to heathen readers, is as much as 
could be expected) ; observing also, that the works 
of two learned Christian writers of the same age, 
Mihiades and Pant8enus,f are now lost ; of which 
Miltiades, Eusebius records, that his writings 
"were monuments of zeal for the divine Oracles ;**- 
and which Pantsenus, as Jerome testifies, was a 
man of prudence and learning, both in the Divine 
Scriptures and secular literature, and had left many 
commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures then ex- 
tant ; passing by these without further remark, we 

« Lardner, voL i. p. 40a— lb. 4SS. 
f. Laidner, VOL i. p. 413. iSO. 
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, come to one of the most voluminous of ancient 
Christian writers, Clement of Alexandria.* Cle- 
ment followed Irenseus at the distance of only 
sixteen years, and therefore may be said to main- 
tain the series of testimony in an uninterrupted 
continuation. 

In certain of Clement's works, now lost, but of 
which various parts are recited by Eusebius, there 
is given a distinct account of the order in which 
the four Gospels were written. The Gospels 
which contain the genealogies, were (he says) writ- 
ten first ; Mark's next, at the instance of Peter's 
followers ; and John's the last : and this account 
he tells us that he had received from presbyters of 
more ancient times. Tliis testimony proves the 
following points : That these Gospels were the his. 
tories of Christ then publicly received, and relied 
upon ; and that the dates, occasions, and circum- 
stances of their publication, were at that time sub- 
jects of attention and inquiry amongst Christians. 
In the works of Clement which remain, the four 
Gospels are repeatedly quoted by the names of 
their authors, and the Acts of the Apostles is 
expressly ascribed to Luke. In one place, after 
mentioning a particular circumstance, he adds these 
remarkable words : " We have not this passage 
in the four Gospels delivered to vs, but in that ac- 
cording to the Egyptians ;" which puts a marked 
distinction between the four Gospels and all other 
histories, or pretended histories of Christ In an- 
other part of his works, the perfect confidence with 
which he received the Gospels, is signified by him 
in these words : *' That this is true, appears from 
hence, that it is written in the Gospel according 
to Saint Luke;" and again, " I need not use 

* Lardner, vol. ii. p. 469. 
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many words, bat only to allege the eTangelic voice 
of tbe Lord. " His quotations are numerous. The 
flsyings of Christ, of which he alleges many, are all 
taken from our Gospels ; the single exception to this 
^Observation appearing to be a loose * quotation of a 
passage in Saint Matthew's Gospel. 

XI r. In the age in which they lived,f Tertul- 
lian joins on with Clement The number of the 
Gospels then received, the names of the evange- 
lists, and their proper descriptions, are exhibited 
by this writer in one short sentence :— >" Among 
tbe aposUeSy John and Matthew teach us the faith ; 
among apostolical men, Luke and Mark refresh 
it." The next passage to be taken from Tertul- 
lian, affords as complete an attestation to the au- 
thentidty of our books as can be well imagined. 
After enumerating the churches which had been 
Ibunded by Paul, at Corintii, in Galatia, at Ffai- 
lippi, ThessaloTiica, and Epbesus; the church of 
Rome established by Peter and Paul, and other 
churches derived from John ; he proceeds thus : 
— ** I say then, that with ^em, but not with 
them only which are apostolical, but with all who 
have fellowship with them in the same faith, is 
that Gospel of Luke received from its first pub- 
lication, which we so zealously maintain:'* and 
presently afterwards adds; "The same autho- 
rity of the apostolical churches wiJI support the 
other Gospels, which we have from diem and 

. * ** Ask great things, and tbe small shall be added unto 
you." Clement rather chose to expound the words of Mat- 
thew (chap. vi. S3.) than literally to cite them; and this is 
UAost undeniably proved by another place in the same Cle- 
ment, where he both produces the text and these words as 
an exposition :— ** Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and its 
righteoosncss, for these are the great things : but tbe small 
thmgs, and things relating to thisTife,8hall be added unto yoa *' 
Jones's New and FuU Method, voL i. p. 55a 
f Lardner, vol ii. p. 561. 
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according to them, I mean John's and Matthew's i 
although that likewise which Mark published may 
be said to be Peter's, whose interpreter Mark 
was." In another place Tertullian affirms, that 
the three other Gospels were in the bands of the 
churches from the beginning, as weH as Luke's. 
This noble testimony fixes the universality with 
which the Gospels were received, and their anti- 
quity ; that they were in the hands of all, and had 
been so from the first. And this evidence appears 
not more than one hundred and fifty years after 
the publication of the books. The reader must be 
given to understand, that when Tertullian speaks 
of maintaining or defending fiuendij the Gospel 
of Saint Luke, he only means maintaining or de- 
fending the integrity of the copies of Luke receiv- 
ed by ChristiaD churches, in opposition to certain 
curtailed copies used by Marcion against whom he 
writes. 

This author frequently cites the Acts of the 
Apostles under that title, once calls it Luke's Com- 
ipentary, and observes how Saint Paul's epistles 
confirm it. 
' After this general evidence, it is unnecessary to 
add particular quotations. These, however, are so 
numerous and ample, as to have led Dr Lardner 
to observe, ** that there^ are more, and larger quo- 
tations of the small volume of the New Testament 
in this one Christian author, than there are of all 
the works of Cicero in writ;^rs of all characters for 
several ages."* 

Tertullian quotes no Christian writing as of 
equal authority with the Scriptures, and no spuri. 
ous books at all ; a broad line of distinction, we 

• Lardner, voL ii. p. 64f7. 
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rian bishop of Carthage, who flourished widiiit 
twenty years after Origen. " The church," sayft 
this father, "is watered, like Paradise, by four 
rivers, that is, by four Gospels.** The Acts of the 
Apostles is also frequently quoted by Cyprian under 
that name, and under the name of the " Divine 
Scriptures." In his various writings are such con- 
stant and copious citations of Scripture, as to place 
this part of the testimony beyond controversy. Nor 
is there, in the works of Uiis eminent African bishop, 
one quotation of a spurious or apocryphal Christian 
writing. 

XV. Passing over a crowd* of writers following 
Cypritin at different distances, but all within forty 
years of his tim« ; and who all, in the imperfect 
remains of their works, either cite the historical 
Scriptures of the New Testament, or speak of them 
in terms of profound respect ; I single out Victorin, 
' bishop of Pettaw in Germany, merely on account 
of the remoteness of his situation from that of Ori- 
gen and Cyprian, who were Africans ; by which 
circumstance his testimony, taken in conjunction 
with theirs, proves that the Scripture histories, and 
the same histories, were known and received from 
one side of the Christian world to the other. This 
bishopf lived about the year 290 : and in a com^ 
mentary upon this text of the Revelation, " The 
first was like a lion, the second was like a calf, the 
third like a man, and the fourth like a flying eagle," 
he make» out that by the four creatures are intend* 
ed the four Gospels ; and, to show the propriety of 
the symbols, he recites the subject with which each 

« Novatus, Rome, A. D. 251 ; Dionysius, Rome, A. D. 259; 
Commodian, A. D. 270 ; Anatolius, Laodicea, A. D. S70 ; 
Theognofitus, A. D. 282; Methodius, Lycia, A.D. 290; Phi- 



leas, Egypt, A. D. 296. 
f Laraner, voL.v. p.. 814. . 
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'Evangelist opens his history. The explication is 
fanciiiily but the testimony positive. He also ex- 
pressly cites the Acts of Uie Apostles. 

XVI. Arnobiusand Lactantius,^ about the year 
300» composed formal arguments upon the credi- 
bility of the Christian religion. As these argu- 
ments were addressed to Gentiles, the authors ab- 
stain from quoting Christian books by name ; one 
of them giving this very reason for his reserve : but 
when they come to slate, for the information of 
their readers, the outlines of Christ's history, it is 
apparent that they draw their accounts from our 
Gospels, and from no other sources ; for these state- 
ments exhibit a summary of almost every thing 
which is related of Christ's actions and miracles by 
the four evangelists. Arnobius vindicates, without 
mentioning their names, the credit of these histo. 
rians ; observing, that they were eye-witnesses of 
the facts which they relate, and that their ignorance 
of the arts of composition was rather a confirmation 
of their testimony, than an objection to it Lac- 
tantius also argues in defence of the religion, iirom 
the consistency, simplicity, disinterestedness, and 
sufferings of the Christian historians, meaning by 
that term our evangelists. ^ 

XVII. We close the series of testimonies with 
thai of £u8ebius,§ bishop of Cawarea, who flou- 
rished in the year 315, contemporary with, or pos- 
terior only by fifteen years to, the two autlior& last 
cited. This voluminous writer, and most diligeht 
ooUectoi' of the writings of others, beside a variety 
of large works, composed a history of the affairs of 
Christianity frojfx its origin to his own time. His 
testimony to the Scriptures is the testimony of a 
man much conversant in the works of Christian 

t Laidner, ▼oL vii. p. 43. 201. 
Mb. VOL viii. p. 88. 
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authors, written during tfae fint three centuries of 
ita era, and who bad read many which are now 
lost. In a passdge of his Evangelical Demonstra- 
tion, Eusebius remarks, with great nicety, the de- 
licacy of two of the evangelists, in their manner of 
noticing any circumstance which regarded them- 
■dves ; and of Mark, as writing under Peter's di- 
rection, in the circumstances which regarded him. 
The illustration of this remark leads him to bring 
together long quotations from each i:^ the evange- 
lists ; and the whole passage is a proof, that Euse- 
bius, and the Christians of those days, not only read 
the Gospels, but studied them with attention and 
exactness. In a passage of his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, he treats, in form, and at large, of the occa> 
slons of writing the four Gospels, and of the order 
in which they were written. The title of the chap- 
ter is, <* Of the order of tlie Gospels ;*' and it be- 
gins thus : *' Let us observe the writings of this 
apostle John, which are not contradicted by any : 
and first of all must be mentioned, as acknow- 
ledged by all, the Gospel according to him, well 
known to all the churches under beaten ; and that 
it has been justly placed by the ancients the fourth 
in order, and afler the other three, may be made 
evident in this manner."*— Eusebius then proceeds 
to show that John wrote the last of the four, and 
that his Gospel was intended to supply the omis- 
sions of the others ; especially in the part of our 
Lord's ministry which took place before the im- 
prisonment of John the Baptist' He observes, 
" that the apostles of Christ were not studious of 
the ornaments of composition, nor indeed forward 
to write at all, being wholly occupied with their 
ministry.*' 

This learned author makes no use at all of Chris- 
tian writings, forged with the names of Christ's 
apostles, or their companions. 
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We close this brandi'of our evidence here, be- 
cause, aAer Eusebius, there is no room for any (Ques- 
tion upon the subject ; the works of Christian wri- 
ters being as full of texts of Scripture, and of refe- 
rences to Scripture, as the discourses of modern di- 
vines.* Future testimonies to the books of Scrip- 
ture could only prove that they never lost their 
character or authority. 



SECTION II. 

fFhen the Scriptures are quoted, or ailuded to, they 
are quoted with peculiar respect, as books sui gene- 
ris ; as possessing an authority which belonged to 
no other books i and as conclusive in all questions 

. and controversies amongst Christians, 

Beside the general strain of reference and quo- 
tation, which uniformly and strongly indicates this 
distinction, the following may be regarded as spe- 
cific testimonies :—> 

. I. Theophilus* bishop of Antiocb, the sixtb in 
succession from the apostles, and who flourished 
little more than a century aAer the books 0f the New 
Testament were written, having occasion to quote 
one of our Gospels, writes thus: *^ These things 
the Holy Scriptures teach us, and all who were 
moved by the Holy Spirit, among whom John says, 
In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God." Again : <* Concerning the righteous- 
ness which the law teaches, the like things are to 
~ be found in the Prophets and the Gosjtels, because 
that all, being inspired, spoke by one and the same 

* Lardner, Cred. part ii, voL i. p. 429. 
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Spirit of God."* No words can testify more 
strongly than these do, the high and peculiar re- 
spect in which these books were bolden. ' 

II. A writer against Artemon^f who maj be 
supposed to come about one hundred and fifty-eight 
years after the publication of the Scripture, in a 
passage quoted by Eusebius uses these expressions : 
** Possibly what they (our adversaries) say, might 
have been credited, if first of all the Divine Scrip- 
tures did not contradict them ; and then the writings 
of certain brethren more ancient than the times of 
Victor.** The brethren mentioned by name, are 
Justin, Miltiades, Tatiani Clement, Irenaeus, Me- 
lito^ with a general appeal to many more not nam- 
^ This passagd proves, first, that there was at 
that time a collection called Divine Scriptures i 
secondly, that these Scriptures were esteemed of 
higher authority than the writings of the most early 
and celebrated Christians. 

III. In a piece ascribed to Hippolytus,^ who 
lived near the same time, the author professes, in 
giving his correspondent instruction in the things 
about which he inquires, " to draw out of the <a- 
cred fountain, and to set before him from the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, what may afford him satisfaction.** 
He then quotes immediately Paul's epistles to Ti- 
jnothy, and afterwards many books of the New 
Testament. This preface to the quotations carries 
in it a marked distinction between the Scriptures 
and other books. 

IV. " Our assertions and discourses,** saith Ori- 
gen,§ " are unworthy of credit ; we must receive 
the Scriptures as witnesses.*' After treating of the 
duty of prayer, he proceeds with his argument thus : 
" What we have said, may be proved from the Divine 

« Lardner. Cred. vol. L p. Ma f lb. toL iU. p. 40. 

; Ibi voLiu. p. 112, ^ Jb. p.287,S88, 289. 
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^Scriptures.** In his books against Celsus we find 
this passage : " That our religion teaches us to seek 
after wisdom shall be shown, both out of the ancient 
Jewish Scriptures, which we also use, and out of 
those written since Jesus, which are believed in the 
churches to be divine.** These expressions afford 
abundant evidence of the peculiar and exclusive 
fiUthority which the Scriptures possessed. 

V. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage,f whose age 
lies close to that of Origen, earnestly exhorts 
Christian teachers, in all doubtful cases, '* to go 
back to ^e fountain ; and, if the truth has in any 
case been shaken^ to recur to the Gospels and apo- 
stolic writings.**—" The precepts of the Gospel,'* 
says he in another place, " are nothing less than 
authoritative divine lessons, the foundations of our 
hope, the supports of our i«ith, the guides of our 
way, the safeguards of our course to heaven.** 

VI. Novatus,^ a Roman, contemporary with 
Cyprian, appeals to the Scriptures, as the authority 
by which all errors were to be repelled, and dis- 
putes decided. " That Christ is not only man, 
but God also, is proved by the sacred authority of 
the Divine Writings.**—" The Divine Scripture 
easily detects and confutes the frauds of heretics.** 
— " It is" not by the fault of the heavenly Scrip- 
tures, which never deceive.'* Stronger assertions 
than these could not be used. 

VII. At the distance of twenty years from the 
writer last cited, 'Anatolius,§ a learned Alexan- 
drian, and bishop of Laodicea, speaking of the rule 
for keeping Easter, a question at that day agitated 
with much earnestness, says of those whom he 
opposed, " They can by no means prove their 
point by the authority of the Divine Scripture." 

f Lardner, Cred. vol. iv. p. 840. 
X lb. VOL V. p. 102. ^ lb. p. 146. 

G 
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VITI. The Arians, who sprung up about fifty 
years after this, argued strenuously against the use 
of the words consubstantial, and essence, and like 
phrases; " because they were net in Scripture»**f 
And in the same strain, one of their advocates 
opens a conference with Augustine, after the fol- 
lowing manner : ** If you say what is reasonable, 
J must submit. If you allege any thing from the 
Divine Scriptures, which are common to both, I 
must hear. But unscriptural expressions (quas 
extra Scripturam sunt) deserve no r^fard." 

Athanasius, the great antagonist of Arianism, 
after having enumerated the books of the Old and 
New Testament, adds, *< These are the ft>untain 
of salvation, that he who thirsts may be satisfied 
with the oracles contained in them. In these 
alone the doctrine of salvation is proclaimed. Let 
no man add to them, or take any thing from 

them."t 

IX. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, § who wrote 
about twenty years after the appearance of, Arian- 
ism, uses these remarkable words : *< Concerning 
the divine and holy mysteries of faith, not the least 
article ought to be delivered without the Divine 
Scriptures." We are assured that Cyril's Scrip- 
tures wero'the same as ours, for he has left us a 
catalogue of the books included under that name. 

X. £piphanius,|| twenty years after CyriJ, 
challenges the Arians, and the followers of Origen, 
** to produce any passage of the Old and New 
Testament, favouring their sentiments." 

XI. Pcebadius, a Gallic bishop, who lived about 
thirty years after the council of Nice^ testifies, that 
** the bishops of that council first consulted the 
sacred volumes, and then declared their faith."^ 



Lp. S83, S84^ t lb. vol. xil. p. 182. 
II lb. p. 314. f r * • 
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' XII. BdSil» bishop of Ceesarea, in Cappadocia, 
contemporary with Epiphanius, says, " that bear- 
€rs instructed in the Scriptures ought to examine 
what is said by their teachers, and to embrace what 
is agreeable to the Scriptures, and to reject what is 
otherwise." • 

XIII* £phraim,,the Syrian, a celebrated writer 
of the same times, bears this conclusive testimony 
to the proposition which forms the subject of our 
present chapter : " The truth written in the sacred 
volume of the Gospel, is a perfect rule. Nothing 
can be taken from it nor added to it, without great 
guilt*'t 

XIV. If we add Jerome to these, it is only for 
the evidence which he affords of the judgment of 
preceding ages. Jerome observes, concerning the 
quotations of ancient Christian writers, ^at is, of 
writers who were ancient in the year 400, that they 
made a distinction between books; some they quoted 
as of authority, and others not : which observation 
relates to the books of Scripture, compared with 
other writingSj apocryphal or heaUien.^ 



SECTION III. 

The Scriptures were in ver^ early times collected 
into a distinct volume, 

Igkatius, who was bishop of Antioch within forty 
years after the Ascension, and who had lived and 
conversed with the Apostles, speaks of the Gospel 
and of thd Apostles in terms which render it very 
probable that he meant, by the Gospel, the book or 

* Lardner, Cred. vdl.ix. p. ISi. 

+ lb. p. 002. t lb. vol X. p. 183, 18*. 
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volume of the Gospels, and by the Apostles, the 
book or volume of their Epistles. His words in 
one place are,* " Fleeing to the Gospel as the 
flesh of Jesus, and to the Apostles as the presby- 
tery of the church ;" that is, as Le Clerc interprets 
them, " in order to understand the will of God, 
be fled to the Gospels, which he believed no less 
than if Christ in the flesh had been speaking to 
bim; and to the writings of the apostles, whom 
he esteemed as the presbytery of the whole Chris- 
tian church." It must be observed, that about 
eighty years after this we have direct proof, in the 
writings of Clement of Alexandria,! that these 
two names, '* Gospel," and ** Apostles," were the 
names by which the writings of the New Testae 
meht, and the division of these writings, were 
usually expressed. 

Another passage from Ignatius is the following : 
<* But the Gospel has somewhat in it more excel- 
lent, the appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ, his 
passion and resurrection. "| 

And a third: " Te ought to hearken to the 
Prophets, but especially to the Gospel, in which 
the passion has been manifested to us, and ibe 
resurrection perfected." In this last passage, the 
Prophets and the Gospel are put in conjunction ; 
and as Ignatius undoubtedly meant by the Pro- 
phets a collection of writings, it is probable that he 
meant the same by the Gospel, the two terms stand- 
ing in evident parallelism with each other. 

This interpretation of the word *i Gospel," in 
the passages above quoted from Ignatius, is con- 
firmed by a piece of nearly equal antiquity, the 
relation of the martyrdom of Polycarp by the 
church of Smyrna, " All things," say they, 

* Lardner, CrecL part ii vol I p. 180. 

t lb. VOL ii. p. 516. J Ib.p. 182. 
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" that went before, were done, that the Lord might 
show us a martyrdom according to the Gospel, for 
he expected to be delivered up as the Lord also 
did.*'^ And in another place, ** We do not com- 
mend those who offer themselves^ forasmuch as the 
Gospel teaches us no such thing. **§ In both these 
places, what is called the Gospels, seems to be tlie 
history of Jesus Christ, and of his doctrine. 

If this be the true sense of the passages, they are 
not only evidences of our proposition, but strong 
and very ancient proofs of the high esteem in which 
the books of the New Testament were holden. 

II. Eusebius relates, that Quadratus and some 
<Mhers, who were the immediate successors of the 
apostles, travelling abroad to preach Christ, car- 
ried the Gospels with them, and delivered them to 
their converts. The words of Eusebius are: 
*' Then travelling abroad, they performed the work 
of evangelists, being ambitious to preach Christ, 
and deliver the Scripture of the Divine Gospds*'^ 
Eusebius had before him the writings both of 
Quadratus himself, and of many others of that 
age, which are now lost It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to believe, that he had good grounds for his 
assertion. What is thus recorded of the Gospels 
took place within sixty, or, at the most, seventy 
years after they were published : and it is evident, 
that they must, before this time (and, it is probable, 
long before this time), have been in general use, 
and in high esteem in the churches planted by the 
apostles, inasmuch as they were now, we find. 
Collected into a volume ; and the immediate suc- 
cessors of the apostles, they who preached the re- 
ligion of Christ to those who had not already heard 

X Ignat E{>. c. 1. 5 lb.civ. 

n Lardner, Cxed.partii. vol L p. 236. 
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itf carried the volume with theoiy and delivered it 
to their converts. 

III. Irenasus, in the year 178,* puts the evan- 
gelic and apostolic writings in connexion with the 
Law and the Prophets, manifestly intending by 
the one a code or collection of Christian sacred 
writings^ as the other expressed the code or col- 
lection of Jewish sacred writings. And, 

IV. Melito, at this time bishop of Sardis, writ- 
ing to one Onesimus, tells his correspondent,f 
that be had procured an accurate account of the 
books of the Old Testament The occurrence, in 
this passage, of the term Old Testament, has been 
brought to prove^ and it certainly does prove, that 
there was then a volume or collection of writings 
called the New Testament. 

V. In the time of Clement of Alexandria, 
about fifteen years after the last quoted testimony, 
it is apparent that the Christian Scriptures were 
divided into two parts, under the general titles of 
the Gospels and Apostles ; and that both these were 
regarded as of the higliest authority. One, out of 
many expressions of Clement, alluding to this dts^ 
tribution, is the following :— -<< There is a consent 
and harmony between the Law and the Prophets, 
the Apostles and the Gospel.'*^ 

VI. The same division, " Prophets, Gospels, 
and Apostles,'* appears in Tertullian,§ the con- 
temporary of Clement. The collection of the 
Gospels is likewise called by this writer the 
"Evangelic Instrument ;"|| the whole volume, 
the " New Testament ;" and the two parts, the 
^ Gospels and Apostles.**^ 

♦ lardner, Cred. voL i. p. 383. + lb. p. 331. 
t lb. VOL ii. p. 516. I lb. p. 631. 

lllb.p.574. t lb. p. 632. 
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VII. From many writers also of the third cen- 
tury, and especially from Cyprian, who lived iti 
the middle of it, it is collected, that the Christian 
Scriptures were divided into two codes or volumes, 
one called the *' Gospels, or Scriptures of the Lord,** 
the other the ** Apostles, or Epistles of the Apos- 
tles."* 

VIII. Eusebius, as we have already seen, takes 
some pains to show, that the Gospel of Saint John 
had been justly placed by the ancients *' the fourth 
in order, and after the other three.* *f These are 
the terms of his proposition : and the very intro- 
duction of such an argument proves incontestably^ 
that the four Gospels had been collected into a 
volume to the exclusion of every other ; that their 
order in the volume had been adjusted with much 
consideration ; and thai this had been done by 
those who were called ancients in the time of 
Eusebios. 

In the Diocletian persecution, in the year S03« 
the Scriptures were sought out and burnt *4 many 
suffered death rather than deliver them up; and 
those who betrayed them to the persecutors, were ac- 
counted as lapsed and apostate. On the other band, 
Constantine, after his conversion, gave directions 
for multiplying copies of the Divine Oracles, and 
for magnificently adorning them at the expense of 
the imperial treasury. § What the Christians of 
that age so richly embellished in their prosperity, 
and, which is more, so tenaciously preserved under 
persecution, was the very volume of the New Testa* 
ment which we now read. 

* Lupdner, Cred. vol. iv. p. 846. f Ibid. voL viii. p. 90. 
t Ibid. vol. vii. p. 21'K et seq, S IWd. vol. vU. p. 432 . 
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SECTION IV. 



Our present Sacred Writings were soon distinguished 
by appropriate names and titles of respect, 

PoLYCARP. ** I trust that ye are well exercised 
in the Holy Scriptures s — as in these Scriptures it 
is said, Be ye angry and sin tiot, and let not the sun 
go ^own upon your wrath.*'* This passage is ex- 
tremely important ; because it proves that, in the 
time of Polycarp, who had lived with the apostles, 
there were Christian writings distinguished by the 
name of " Holy Scriptures,'* or Sacred Writings. 
Moreover, the text quoted by Polycarp is a text 
found in the collection at this day. What also the 
same Polycarp hath elsewhere quoted in the same 
manner, may be considered as proved to belong to 
the collection ; and this comprehends Saint Mat-^ 
thew's, and, probably, Saint Luke*s Gospel, the 
Acts of the Apostles, ten epistles of Paul, the First 
jBpistle of Peter, and the First of John.f ' In an- 
other place, Polycarp has these words : ** Who- 
ever perverts the Oracles of the Lord to his own 
lusts, and says there is neither resurrection nor 
judgment, he Is the first-born of Satan.**^ — It does 
not appear what else Polycarp could mean by the 
»« Oracles of the Lord,** but those same " Holy 
Scriptures,** or Sacred Writings, of which he had 
spoken before. 

II. Justin Martyr, whose Apology was written 
about thirty years after Polycarp's epistle, ex- 
pressly cites some of our present histories under 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 303. f lb. p. 223. 

tlb.p.222. 
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Ihe title of OospiL, and that not as a name by him 
first ascribed to them, but as the name by which 
ihey were generally known in his time. His words 
are these : ** For the apostles in the memoirs com- 
posed by them, which are called Gospels, have thus 
delivered it, that Jesus commanded them to take 
bread, and give thanks.'** There exists no doubt, 
but that, by the memoirs above mentioned, Justin 
meant our present historical Scriptures; for through- 
out his works he quotes these, and no others. 

III. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, who came 
thirty years after Justin, in a passage preserved in 
Eusebius, (for his works are lost), speaks ** of the 
Scriptures of the Lord."f 

IV. And at the same time, or very nearly so, 
by Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons in France,^ they are 
called " Divine Scriptures,"—" Divine Oracles," 
— «* Scriptures of the Loitl,"^" Evangelic and 
Apostolic Writing8."§ The quotations of Ire- 
nseus prove decidedly, that our present Gospels, 
and these alone, together with the Acts of the 
Apostles, were the historical books comprehended 
by him under these appellations. 

V. Saint Matthew's Gospel is quoted by Theo- 
philus, bishop of Antioch, contemporary with Ire- 
naeus, under the title of the ''Evangelic Voice ;**|| 
and ibe copious works of Clement of Alexandria, 
published within 6fteen years of the same time, 
ascribe to the books of the New Testament the 
various titles of " Sacred Books,"—" Divine 
Scriptures,"—** Divinely inspired Scriptures,"— 
" Scriptures of the Lord," — ** the true Evangelical 
Canon, "t 

« Lardner. Cred. voL L p. S71. fib. p. 296. 

t The reader will observe the remoteness of these two wri- 
ten in country yiH f ituatioo. 

4 Lardner, Cted. vol Ln.91&0««ra. I| lb. p. 487. 

t lb. vol iL p. 515. ' 
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VI.' TertuUian, who joins on with Clemen^ 
beside adopting most of the names and epithet* 
above noticed, calls the Gospels " our Digesta," in 
allusion, as it should seem, to some collection of 
Roman laws then extant.* 

VI I. By Origen, who came thirty years after 
Tertullian, the same, and other no less strong titles, 
are applied to the Christian Scriptures: and, in 
addition thereunto, this writer frequently speaks 
of the " Old and New Testament,*'—" the An^ 
cient and New Scriptures,' *->-" the Ancient and 
New Oracles, "f 

VIII. In Cyprian, who was not twenty years 
later, they are " Books of the Spirit,"—" Divine 
Fountains,"—'* Fountains of the Divine Ful- 
ness."! 

The expressions we have thus quoted, are evi- 
dences of high and peculiar respect. They all 
occur within two centuries from the publication of 
the books. Some of them commence with, the 
companion^ of the apostles ; and they increase in 
number and variety, through a series of writers 
touching upon one another, and deduced from the 
first fige of the religion. 



SECTION V. 

Our Scriptures were pvhlidy read and expounded in 
the religious assemblies of the early Christians, 

Justin Martyr, who wrote in the year 140, 
which was seventy or eighty years after some, and 
less, probably, after others of the Gospels were 

* Lardner, Cred. voL iL p. 690. ~ f lb. vol iii. p. SSO. 
t lb. VOL iv. p. 8Mi 
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published, giving, in bis first apology, an account, 
to the emperor, of the Christian worship, has this 
remarkable passage : — 

; « The Memoirs of the AposlUst or the Writings 
of the Prophets, are read according as the time id- 
lows; and, when 'the reader has ended, the presi- 
dent makes a discourse, exhorting to the imitation 
of so excellent things."* 

A few short observations will shew the value of 
-this testimony. 

1. The " Memoirs of the Apostles,*' Justin in 
another place expressly tells us, ivre what are called 
*' Gospels:" and that they were the Gospels which 
we now use, is made certain by Justin's nume- 
rous quotations of themy and his silence about any 
others. 

2. Justin describes the general usage of the 
Christian church. 

9. Justin does not speak of it as recent or new- 
ly instituted, but in the terms in which men speak 
of established customs. 

II. Tertullian, who followed Justin at the dis< 
tance of about fifty years, in his account of the re- 
ligious assemblies of Christians as they were con- 
ducted in his time, says, " We come together to 
recollect the Divine Scriptures; we nourish our 
faith, raise our hope, confirm our trust, by the 
Sacred Word.^f 

III. Eusebius records of Origen, and cites ^for 
his authority the letters of bishops contemporary 
with Origen, that, when he went into Palestine 
about the year 216, which was only sixteen years 
afier the date of Tertullian's testimony, he was 
desired by the bishops of that country to discourse 
and expound the Scriptures publicly in the church, 

« Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. S73> f lb. voL iL p. 6S8. 
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though he was not yet ordained a presbyter.* Thw 
anecdote recogniEes the usage, not only of readings 
but of expounding the Scriptures; and both as 
subsisting in full force. Origen also himself bears 
witness to the same practice : '< Thisi** says he^ 
" we do, when the Scriptures are read in the churchy 
and when the discourse for explication is delivered 
to the people.* 'f And, what is a still more ample 
testimony, many homilies of his upon the Scriptures 
of the New Testament, delivered by him in th« 
assemblies of the church, are still extant. 

IV. Cyprian, whose age was not twenty years 
lower than that of Origen, gives his people an ac- 
count of having ordained two persons, who were 
before confessors, to be readers; and what they 
were to read, appears by the reason which he gives 
for his choice : " Nothing,*' says Cyprian, " can 
be more fit, than that he, who has made a glorious 
confession of the Lord, should read publicly in the 
church ; that he who has shown himself willing to 
die a martyr, should read the Gospel of Christ, by 
which martyrs are made.'*t 

V. Intimations of the same custom may be 
traced in a great number of writers in the begin- 
ning and throughout the whole of the fourth cen- 
tury. Of these testimonies I will only use one, as 
being, of itself, express and full. Augustine, who 
appeared near the conclusion of the century, dia« 
plays the benefit of the Christian religion on this 
very account, the public reading of the Scriptures 
in the churches, " where,'* says he, " is a conflu- 
ence of all sorts of people of both sexes ; and where 
they hear how they ought to live well in this world, 
that they may deserve to live happily and eternally 
in another.** And this custom he declares to be 

♦ Ludner, Cred. vol iU. p. 68. + lb. p. 302. 

t I»N VOL if. p. 842. 
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universa] : " The canonical books of Scripture be^ 
ing read every-where, the miracles therein record* 
ed are well known to all people."* 

It does not appear that any books, other than 
our present Scriptures, were thus publicly read, 
except that the epistle of Clement was read in the 
church of Corinth to which it had been addressed^ 
and in some others; and that the Shepherd of 
Hennas was read in many churches. Nor doeft 
it subtract much from the value of the argument^ 
that these two writings partly come within it, be-, 
cause we allow them to be the genuine writings of 
apostolical men. There is not the least evidence^ 
that any other Gospel, than the four which we re- 
ceive, was ever admitted to this distinction. 



% 



SECTION VI. 

Commentaries were ancienlly. toritten upon the 
Scriptures s harmonies formed out of them; diffe^ 
rent copies carefvUy collated; and versions made 
of them into different languages. 

No greater proof can be given of the esteem in 
which these books were holden by the ancient Chris- 
tians, or of the sense then entertained of their value 
and importance, than the industry bestowed upon 
them. And it ought to be observed, that the value 
and importance of these books consisted entirely in 
their genuineness and truth. There was nothing in 
them, as works of taste, or as compositions, w4iich 
could have induced any one to have written a note 
upon them. Moreover it shows, that they were 

* Lardner, Cred. vol z. p. S76. «t seq. 
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even then considered as ancient books. Men do not 
write comments upon publications of their own 
(imes : therefore the testimonies cited under this 
head afford an eyidence which carries up the evah- 
gelic writings much beyond the age of the testimo- 
nies themselves, and to that of their reputed au- 
thors. 

I. Tatian, a follower of Justin Martyr, and w^o 
flourished about the year 170, composed a bar- 
mony, or collation of the Gospels, which he called 
Diatetsaron, Of the Four. * The title, as well as 
the work, is remarkable; because it shews that 
then, as now, there were four, and only four Gos- 
pels in general use with Christians. And this 
was little more than a hundred years after the 
publication of some of them. 

II. Pantaenus, of the Alexandrian school, a man 
of great reputation and learning, who came twenty 
years after Tatian, wrote many commentaries upon 
the Holy Scriptures, which, as Jerome testifies, 
were extant in his time.f 

III. Clement of Alexandria wrote short explica- 
tions of many books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. | 

IV. Tertullian appeals from the authority of a 
later version, then in use, to the authentic Greek.§ 

V. An anonymous author, quoted by Eusebius, 
and who appears to have written about the year 
212, appeals to the ancient copies oi the Scriptures, 
in refutation of some corrupt readings alleged by 
the followers of Artemon. j| 

VI. The same Eusebius, mentioning by name 
several writers of the church who lived at this time, 
and coilcerning whom he says, " There still remain 

* Lardner, Cred. voL L p. 307. t lb. p. 455. 

1 lb. VOL u. p. 46!Z. & lb. p. 638. 

n lb. VOL uL p. 46. 
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diyen mohuments of the laudable industry of tboM ^ 
ancient and ecclesiastical men," (i,e, of Christian | 
writers who were considered as ancient in the year ^ 
300), adds, ** There are besides, treatises of many | 
others, whose names we have not been able to lea^, 
orthodox and ecclesiastical men, as the interpreta- 
tions of the Divine Scriptures given by each of them V 
show,* - 

VII. The last five testimonies may be referred to ^ 
the year 200 ; immediately after which, a period of 

thirty years gives us 

Julius Africanus, wl^o wrote an epistle upon the 
apparent difference in the genealogies in Matthew 
and Luke, which he endeavours to reconcile by the 
distinction of natural and legal descent, and con* * 

ducts his hypothesis with great industry through ^ 

the whole series of generations.! 

Ammonius, a learned Alexandrian, who compos- 
ed, as Tatian had done, a harmony of the four GoS" 
pels; which proves, as TatianS work did, that there 
were four Gospels, and no more, at this time in use 
in the church. It affords also an instance of the 
zeal of Christians for those writings, and of their 
solicitude about ihem.| 

And, above both these, Origen, who wrote com- 
mentaries, or homilies, upon most of the books in- 
cluded in the New Testament, and upon no other 
books but these. In particular, ^e wrote upon *^ 

Saint John's Gospel, very largely upon Saint Mat- 
thew's, and commentaries, or homilies, upon the 
Acts of the Apost]es.§ 

VIII. In addition to these, the third centary 
likewise contains 

Dionysius of Alexandria, a very learned man, 
who compared, with great accuracy, the accounts in 

« Lwrdner, Cred. voL ii. p. 551. t lb. vol iii. p. 170. 
llbcyoLm.p.182. Ubt p.352,igi2,S0S,84& 
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the four Gospeb of the time of Christ*! resurrec- 
tion, adding a reflection which showed his opinion 
of tiieir authority : *<vLet us not think that the 
evangelists disagree, or contradict each other, al- 
though there be some small difference; but let us 
honestly and futhfuUy endeavour to reconcile what 
we read."* 

Victorin, bishop of Pettaw, in Germany, who 
wrote comments upon Saint Matthew's GospeLf 

Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch ; and Hesychius, 
an Egyptian bishop, who put fordi editions of the 
New Testament 

IX. The fourth century supplies a catalogue f of 
fourteen writers, who expended their labours upon 
the books of the New Testament, and whose works 
or names are come down to our times ; amongst 
which number it may be sufficient, for the purpose 
of showing the sentiments and studies of learned 
Chrbtians of that age, to notice the following : 

Eusebius, in the very beginning of the century, 
wrote expressly upon the discrepancies observable 
in the Gospels, and likewise a treatise, in which he 
pointed out what things are related by four, what 
by three, what by two, and what by one evange- 
list § This author also testifies, what is certainly 
a material piece of evidence, *' that the writings of 
the apostles had obtained such an esteem, as to be 
translated into every language both of Greeks and 

« Lardner, Cred. voL iv. p. IGa f lb. p. 196. 
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l&arbarians, and to be diligently studied by all na- 
tions.*'* This testimony was given about the year 
SOO ; how long btfore that date these ti^andationa 
were made, does not appear. 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, corresponded with 
Saint Jerome upon the exposition of difficult texts; 
of Scripture : and, in a letter still remaining, desires ^ 

Jerome to give him a clear explanation of the word ' 

Hosanna, found in the New Testament ; <* he (Da-^ 
masus) having met with very diiferent interpreta- 
tions of it in the Greek and Latin commentaries of 
Catholic writers which he had read.*'f This last 
clause shows the number and variety of commen- 
taries then extant. ^ 

Gregory of Nyssen, at one time, appeals to the \ 

most exact copies of Saint Mark's Gospel ; at ano^ { 

ther time, compares together, and proposes to re- I 

concile, the several accounts of the Resurrection | 

.]g^ven by the four evangelists; which limitation | 

proves,, that there were no other histories of" Christ j 

deemed authentic beside these, or included in the ; 

same character with these. This writer observes, ; 

acutely enough, that the disposition of the clothes ; 

in the sepulchre, the napkin that was about our Sa.* 
viour's head, not lying with the linen clothes, .but 
wrapped together in a place by itself, did not be- 
speak the terror and hurry of thieves, and there- \ 
fore refutes the story of the body being stolen.^ 

Ambrose, bishop of Milan, remarked various 
headings in the Latin copies of the New Testament, 
and appeals to the original Greek : 

And Jerome, towards the conclusion of this cen- 
tury, put forth an edition of the New Testament 
in Latin, corrected, at least as to the Gospels, by 
Greek copies, "and those (he says) ancient." 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. viii. p. 201. f lb. vol ix. p. 108. 
- t lb. VOL U. p. i68. 
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Lastly, Chrysostonii it is well known, delivered 
and pablished a great many homilies, or sermons, 
upon the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 

It is needless to bring down this article lower ; 
but it is of importance to add, that there is no ex- 
ample of Christian writers of the first three cen-. 
tunes composing comments upon any other books 
than those which are found in the New Testament, 
except the single one of Clement of Alexandria 
commenting upon a book called the Revelation of 
Peter. 

Of the ancient versions of the New Testament^ 
one of the most valuable is the Syriac Syriac waa 
the language of Palestine when Christianity was 
there first established. And although the books of 
Scripture were written in Greek, for the purpose 
of a more extended circulation than within the pre- 
cincts of Judea, yet it is probable that they would 
soon be translated into the vulgar language of the 
country where the religion first prevailed. Ac^ 
Ci^ingly, a Syriac translation is now extant, all 
along, so far as it appears, used by the inhabitants 
of Syria, bearing many internal marks of high an- 
tiquity, supported in its pretensions by the uniform 
tradition of the East, and confirmed by the disco- 
very of many very ancient manuscripts in the libra- 
ries of Europe. It is about 200 years since a 
bishop of Antiech sent a copy of this translation 
into Europe^ to be printed ; and thb seems to be 
the first time that the translation became generally 
known to tliese parts of the world. The bisliop of 
Antiocfa*s Testament was found to contain all our 
books, except the second epistle of Peter, the second 
and third of John, and the Revelation ; which 
books, however, have since been discovered in that 
language in some ancient manuscripts of Europe. 
But in this collection, no other book, beside what 
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is ifi ours, appears erer to have had a place. And, 
whicfa is very worthy of obsenration, the text, though 
preserred in a remote country, and without com- 
munication with ours, differs from ours very little, 
and in nothing that is important* 



SECTION VII. 

Our Scriptures were received by ancieni ChrisHans 
of different sects and persucuionst by many He* 
retics as well as CathoUcSf and were usually ap- 
pealed to by both sides in the controversies which 
arose in those days* 

The three most ancient topics of controversy 
amongst Christians were, the authority of the 
Jewish constitution, the origin of evil, and the 
nature of Christ. Upon the first of these we find, 
in very early times, one class of heretics rejecting 
the Old Testament entirely ; another contending 
for the obligation of its law, in all its parts, through* 
out its whole eitent, and over every one who sought 
acceptance with God. Upon the two latter suh- 
jects, a natural, perhaps, and venial, but a fruitless^ 
eager, and impatient curiosity, prompted by the 
philosophy and by the scholastic habits of the age, 
which carried men much into bold hypotheses and 
conjectural solutions, raised, amongst some who 
professed Christianity, very wild and unfounded 
opinions. I think there is no reason to believe 
that the number of these bore any considerable pro- 
portion to the body of the Christian church ; and 
amidst the disputes which such opinions neces* 

* Jones on the Canon, voL i. c 14. 
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sArily occasioned, it is a great satisfaction to per- 
ceive, what, in a vast plurality of instances, tire do 
perceive, all sides recurring to the same Scriptures. 

* I. Basilides lived near the age of the apostles^ 
about the year 120, or perhaps sooner.t He re-, 
jected the Jewish Institution, not as spurious, but 
as proceeding from a being inferior to the true God ; 
and in other respects advanced a scheme of theo- 
logy widely different from the general doctrine of 
the Christian church, and which, as it gained over 
some disciples, was warmly opposed by Christian 
writers of the second and third century. In these 
writings, there is positive evidence that BasUides 
received the Gospel of Matthew ; and there is no 
sufficient proof that he rejected any of the other 
three : on the contrary, it appears that he vnx>te a 
commentary upon the Gospel, so copious as to be 
divided into twenty- four books. | 

II. The Valentinians appeared about the sam6 
time.§ Their heresy consisted in certain notions 
concerning angelic natures, which can hardly be 
rendered intelligible to a modem reader. They 
seem, however, to have acquired as much impor- 
tance as any of the separatists of that early age. 
Of this sect, Irenaeus, who wrote a. d. 172, ex- 
pressly records, that they endeavoured to fetch ar- 
guments for their opinions from the evangelic and 
apostolic writings. (| Heracleon, one of the most 
celebrated of the sect, and who lived probably so 
early as the year 125, wrote commentaries upon 



' « The materials of the former part of this section artf'taken 
firom Dr Lardner's History of the Heretics of the first two 
Centuries, published since his death, with additions, by the 
Rev. Mr Hogg, of Exeter, and inserted into the ninth volume 
of his works, of the edition of 1778. 

t Lardner, voL ix. ed. 1788, p. S71. t lb. p. 365, 306. 

^ Ib.pi3S0,a5L II lb. VOL L p. SSa 
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Luke and John.* Some observations also of his 
upon Matthew are preserved by Origen.f Nor is 
there any reason to doubt that he received the 
whole New Testament. 

III. The Carpocratians were also an early he- 
resy, little, if at all» later than the two preceding.^ 
Some of their opinions resembled what we at this 
day mean by Socinianism. With~ respect to the 
Scriptures, they are specifically charged, by Ire- 
Dssus and by Epiphanius, witii endeavouring to 
pervert a passage in Matthew, which amounts to , 
a positive proof that they received that GospeL§ 
Negatively, they are not accused, by their adver- 
aariesy of rejecting any part of the New Testa- 
ment. 

IV. The Sethians, A.n. 150; y the Montan- 
ists, A. n. 156 ; t the Marcosians, a. n. 160 ; ** 
Hermogenes, a. d. 180 ; ff Prazias, a. d. 196 ;\^ 
A'rtemon, a. d. 200 ; §§ Theodotus, a. n. 200 ; 
all included under the denomination of heretics, 
and all engaged in controversies with Catholic 
Christians, received the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. 

V. Tatian, who lived in the year 172, went 
into many extravagant opinions, was the founder 
of a sect called Encratites, and was deeply in- 
volved in disputes with the Christians of that 
age ; yet Tatian so received the four Gospels, as 
to compose a harmony from them. 

VI. From a writer, quoted by Eusebius, of 
about the year 200, it is apparent that they who 
at that time contended for the mere humanity of 
Christy argued from the Scriptures ; for they are 

« Lardher, vol. ix. ed. 1788, p. S52. f lb. 353. 

t lb. 309. « Ib> ^1^ II I^ ^^' 1 lb. 482. 

«#Ib.S48. ft lb. 473. t; lb- 433. ^^lb.46& 
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accused by this writer of making alterations in 
their copies in order to favour their opinions.* 

VII. Origen's sentiments excited great con- 
troversies. — The bishops of Borne and Alexandria, 
and many others, condemning, the bishops of the 
East espousing them ; yet there is not the smallest 
question, but that both the advocates and adver* 
caries of those opinions acknowledged the same 
authority of Scripture. In his time, which the 
reader will remember was about one hundred and 
fifty years after the Scriptures were published, 
many dissensions subsisted amongst Christians^ 
with which they were reproached by Celsus ; yet 
Origen, who has recorded this accusation without 
contradicting it, nevertheless testifies, that the four 
Gospels were received without dispute, by the whole 
church of God under beaven.f 

VIIT. Paul of Samosata, about thirty years 
after Origen, so distinguished himself in the coo- 
troversy concerning the nature of Christ, as to be 
the subject of two councils or synods, assembled at 
Antioch upon his opinions. Tet he is not charged 
by his adversaries with rejecting any book of the 
New Testament On the contrary, Epiphanius, 
who wrote a history of heretics a hundred years 
afterwards, says, that Paul endeavoured to support 
his doctrine by texts of Scripture. And Vincen- 
tius Lirinensis, a. d. 434, speaking of Paul and 
other heretics of the same age, has these words : 
** Here, perhaps, some one may ask, whether 
heretics also ui^ the testimony of Scripture. 
They urge it, indeed, explicitly and vehemently ; 
'ibr you may see them flying through every book 
of the sacred law.**| 

* Lardner, vol iii. p. 46, + lb. voL iv. p. 6tf . 

t lb. VOL ri p. 158. 
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IX. A coDtroTerey at the same time existed with 
the Noetians or Sabelb'ans, who seem to have gone 
into the opposite extreme from that of Paul of 
Samosata and his followers. Yet according to the 
express testimony of £piphaniu)iy Sabellius receir- 
ed all the Scriptures. And with both sects Catho- 
lie writers constantly allege the Scriptures, and 
reply to the arguments which their opponents drew 
from particular texts. 

We have here, therefore, a proof, that parties 
who were the most oppoate, and irreconcilable to 
one another, acknowledged the authority of Scrip- 
ture with equal deference. 

X.. And as a general testimony to the same 
point, may be produced what was said by one of 
the bishops of the Council of Carthage, which was 
holden a little before this time :-»'< I am of opi. 
nion that blasphemous and wicked heretics, who 
pervert the sacred and adorable words of the Scrip- 
tures, should be execrated."^ Undoubtedly what 
they perverted, they, received. 

XI. The Millennium, Novatianism, die baptism 
of heretics, the keeping of Easter, engaged also 
the attention and divided the opinions of Christians, 
at and before that time, (and, by the way, it may 
be observed, that such disputes^ though on some ac- 
counts to be blamed, showed how much men were 
in earnest upon the subject) ; yet everyone appeal- 
ed for the grounds of his opinion to Scripture au- 
thority. Dionysius of Alexandria, who flourished 
a. D. 247, describing a conference or public dispu- 
tation with the Millennarians of Egypt, confesses 
of them, though tiidr adversary, '' that they embrace 
whatever could be made out by good arguments 
from the Holy Scriptures."^ Novatus, a.d. 251, 

t Lardner, voL xi. p. 859. ) lb. vol iv. p. 666. 
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distinguished by some rigid sentimeDts concerniog 
the reception of those who had lapsed, and the 
founder of a numerous sect, in his few remaining 
works quotes the Gospel with the same respect as 
other Christians did ; and concerning his follow* 
ers, the testimony of Socrates, who wrote about the 
year 440^ is positive, viz, ** That in the disputes 
between the Catholics and them, each side endea- 
voured to support itself by the authority of the Di- 
vine. Scriptures. * ' • 

XII. The Donatists, who sprung up in the year 
328, used the same Scriptures as we do. " Pro- 
duce,** saith Augustine, ** some proof from the Scrip, 
tures, whose authority is common to us botfa.'*f 

XIII. It is petfectly notorious, that in the Arian 
controversy, which arose soon after the year 300, 
both sides appealed to the same Scriptures, and with 
equal professions of deference and regard. The 
Arians, in their council of Antioch, a. d. 341, pro- 
nounce, that, " if any one, contrary to the sound 
doctrine of the Scriptures, say, that the Son is a 
creature, as one of the creatures, let him be an ana- 
thema.**! They and the Atbanasians mutually 
accuse each other of using urucripturtd phrases ; 
which was a mutual acknowledgment of the con- 
clusive authority of Scripture. 

XIV. The Priscillianists, a. d. S78,§ the Pela- 
gians, A.D. 405,(1 received the same Scriptures aa 
we do. 

XV. The testimony of Chrysostom, who lived 
near the year 400, is so positive in affirmation of 
the proposition which we maintain, that it may 
form a proper conclusion of the argument " The 
general reception of the Gospels is a proof that 

* Lardner, yoL y. p. 105. f lb. vol. vii. p. S43l 

X lb. voL viL p. 277. hlb, voL ix. p. 325. 

U lb. voL xL p. as. 
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their history is true and consistent ; for, since the 
writing of the Gospels, many heresies have arisen, 
holding opinions contrary to what is contained in 
them, who yet receive the Gospels either entire or 
in part."f I am not moved by what may seem a 
deduction from Chrysostom's testimony, the words 
** entire or in part;**, for, if all the parts which 
were ever questioned in 'our Gospels were given 
up, it would not affect the^ miraculous origin of 
the religion in the smallest degree : e, g, 

Cerinthus is said by Epiphanius to have received 
the Gospel of Matthew, but not entire. What the 
omissions were, does not appear. The common opi- 
nion, that he rejected the first two chapters, seems 
to faiave been a mistake, f . It is agreed, however, 
by all who have given any account of Cerinthus, 
, that he taught that the Holy Ghost (whether he 
meant by that name a person or a power) descended 
upon Jesus at his baptism ; that Jesus from this 
time performed many miracfes ; and that he ap- 
peared after his death. He must have retained 
therefore the essential parts of the history. 

Of all the ancient heretics, the most extraordi- 
nary Was Marcion.§ One of his tenets was the 
rejection of the Old Testament, as proceeding from 
an inferior and imperfect deity : and in pursuance 
of this hypothesis he erased from the New, and that, 
as it should seem, without entering into any criti- 
cal reasons, every passage which recognized the 
Jewish Scriptures. He spared not a text which 
contradicted his opinion. It is reasonable to believe 
that Marcion treated books as he treated texts ; yet 
this rash and wild controversialist published a re- 
cension, or chastised edition, of Saint Luke*s Gos- 
pel, containing the leading facts, and all which is 

f Lardner, voL x. p. 31& 1 lb. vdL ix. ed. 1788, p. 522. 

\ Lardner, sect iL c. x. Alao BlicfaaeLyoL i. c. i. sect. xviU. 
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neceaiary to authenticate the religion. This ex* 
ample affords proof, that there were alwajrs some 
points, and those the main points, which neither 
wildness nor rashness, neither the fury of oppod. 
tion nor the intemperance of controversy, would 
venture to call in question. There is no reason to 
believe that Marcion, though full of resentment 
against the Catholic Christians, ever charged them 
with forging their books. ** The Gospel of Saint 
Matthew, the Epistle to the Hebrews, with those of 
Saint Peter and Saint James, as well as the Old Tes- 
tament in general," be said, " were writings not for 
Christians but for Jews."f This declaration shows 
the ground upon which Marcion proceeded in his 
mutilation of the Scriptures, m. bis dislike of the 
passages or the books. Marcion flourished about 
the year 130. 

Dr I^rdner, in his general Review, sums up this 
head of evidence in the following words : ^ Koetus, 
Paul of Samosata, Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, 
the Novatians, Donattsts, Manicheans,§ Prisdllian* 
ists, beside Artemon, the Audians, the Arians, and 
divers others, all received most or all the same books 
of the New Testament which the Catholics receiv« 
ed ; and agreed in a like respect for them as written 
by apostles, or their disciples and companions.'*!) 

f I have tranacribed this sentence from Micbadis (p. 38.) 
who has not, however, referred to the authority upon wMch 
he attributes these words to Marcion. 

^ This must be with an exception, however, of Faustus, 
who lived so late as the year 384l 

II Lardner, voL xii. p. 18.— Dr Lardner'i future inquiries 
supplied him with many other instances. 
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SECTION VIII. 

The four Goapdst the Act* nf ihe AposUe$t thir^ 
teen Epistles of Saini Paul, the First Epistle 
of John, and the First if Peter, were received 
without doubt by those who doubted concerning 
the other books which are included in our present 
Carwn* 

I 8ZATB this propositioii, because, if made out, it 
shows that the authentidty of their books was a 
subject amongst Che early Christians of considera^ 
tion and inquiry ; and that, where there was cause 
of doubt, they did doubt ; a circumstance which 
strengthens very much their testimony to such 
books as were received by them with full acquies- 
cence. 

I. Jerome, in bis account of Caius, who was 
probably a presbyter of Rome, and who flourished 
near the year 200, records of him, that, reckoning 
up only thirteen epistles of Paul, he says the four- 
teenth, which is inscribed to the Hebrews, is not 
bit : and then Jerome adds, ** With the Romans 
to this day it is not looked upon as PauFs. " This 
agrees in the main with the account given by £o- 
sebius of the same ancient author and his work ; 
except that i^usebius delivers bis own remark in 
more guarded, terms : " ^nd indeed to this very 
time, by some of the Romans, this epistle is not 
thought to be the aposde*s."* 

II. Origen, about twenty years after Caius, 
quoting the Epistle to the Hebrews, observes that 

* Lardner, voL UL p. 940. 
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some might dispute the authority of that epistle ; 
and therefore proceeds to quote to the same point, 
as undoubted books of Scripture, the Gospel of 
Saint Matthew, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
Paul's First Epistle to the Thessalonians.* And 
in another place, this author speaks of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews thus:—'* The account come down 
to us is various ; some saying that Clement, who 
was bishop of Rome, wrote this Epistle ; others, 
that it was Luke^ the same who wrote the Gospel 
and the Acts." Speaking also, in the same para- 
graph, of Peter, " Peter,'* says he, *' has left one 
epistle, acknowledged ; let it be granted likewise 
that he wrote a second, for it is doubted of." And 
of John, '* He has also left one epistle, of a yery 
few lines ; grant also a second and a third, for all 
do not allow them to be genuine." Now let it 
be noted, that Origen, who thus discriminates, and 
thus confesses hi^ own doubts, and the doubts which 
subsisted in his time, expressly witnesses concern- 
ing the four Gospels, << that they alone are receiv- 
ed without dispute by the whole church of God 
under heaven."f 

III. Dionysius of Alexandria, in the year 24?, 
doubts concerning the Book of Revelation, whe* 
ther it was written by Saint John ; states the 
grounds of his doubt ; represents the diversity of 
opinion concerning it in his own time, and before 
bis tirne.^ Yet the same Dionysius uses and col- 
lates the four Grospels in a manner which shows 
that he entertained not the smallest suspicion of 
their authority, and in a manner also which shows 
that they, and they alone, were received as authen- 
tic histories of Christ § 

* Lardner, vol. iiL p. 246. f lb. voL iii. p. SS4u 

X Ox vol iv. p. 67a ' ) lb. vol Iv. p. 661. 
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IV. Bat this section may be said to have been 
framed on purpose to intnkluce to the reader two 
remarkable passages extant in Eusebius's Ecclesi- 
astical History. The first passage opens with 
these words ;— •*< Let us obserre the writings of the 
apostle John which ard uncontradicted; and first 
of all must be mentioned, as acknowledged of all, 
the Gospel according to him, well known to all 
the churches under heaven." The author then 
proceeds to relate the occasions of writing the 
Gospels, and the reasons for placing Saint John's 
the last, manifestly speaking of all the four as pa- 
rallel in their authority, and id the certainty of their 
original.* The second passage is taken from a 
chapter, the title of which is, " Of the Scriptures 
universal^ acknowledged, and of those that are not 
such.** Eusebius begins his enumeration in the 
following manner : — " In the first place are to be 
ranked the sacred four Grospels ; then the book of 
the Acts of the Apostles; after that are to be rec- 
koned the Epistles of Paul. In the next place, 
that called the First Epistle of John, and the Epis- 
tie of Peter, are to be esteemed authentic. After 
this is to be placed, if it be thought fit, the Revela- 
tion of John, about which we shall observe the 
different opinions at proper seasons. Of the con- 
troverted, but yet well known or approved by the 
most, are, that called the Epistle of James, and 
that of Jude, and the Second of Peter, and the 
Second and Third of John, whether they are writ^ 
ten by the evangelist, or another of the same 
name.**f He then proceieds to reckon up five 
others, not in our canon^ which he calls in one 
place tpuriotis, in another controverted ; meaning, 

«LBrdner,voL viiLp..90. fib. p. 30. 
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as appears to me» nearly die feame tMbg by fliese 
two words.* 

It is manifest from this passage, that the four 
Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles (the parts of 
Scripture with which our oonoem priacipaUy lies), 
were acknowledged without dispute, even by those 
'who raised objections, or entertained doubts about 
some other parts of the same collection. But the 
passage proves something more than this. TIk 
author was extremely conversant in the wrUings of 
Cfaristiws, which bad been published from the 
commencement of the institution to his own time ; 
and it was from these writings that he drew bis 
knowledge of the character and reception of the 
books in question. That Eusebius recurred to 
this medium of information, and that he had 
examined with attention this species of proo^ is 
shewn, first, by a passage in the very chapter we 
are quoting, in which, speaking of the books wluch 
he calls spurious, ** None,'* he says, *' of tbe 
ecclesiastical writers, in the succession of the apos<« 
ties, have vouchsafed to make any mention of them 
in their writings ;" and, secondly, by another pas- 
sage of the same work, wherein, speaking of the 
First Epistle of Peter^ « This," he says, " the 
presbyters of ancient times have quoted in their 
writings as undoubtedly genuine:**! and then, 
speaking of some other writings bearing the name 
of Peter, " We know,** he says, " that they have 
not been delivered down to us in the number of 



« That Eiuebius could not Intend, by tbe word rendered 
<* spurious," what we at preset mean by it, is evident from 
a clause in this very chapter, where, spring of the Go^pda 
of Peten and Thomas, and Matthias, and some others, he 
says, ** They are not so much as to be reckoned among the ^ 
sfwHoiM, but are to be rejected as altogether absurd and im. 
pious.** VoLvULp.g6. 

f Lardner, voL viiL p. 99. 
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Catfaolifi writiogs, fonismuch as no ecclesiastical 
writer of the ancients, or of our times, has made 
use of testimonies out of them.'" *< But in the 
progress of this history/* the author proceeds, ** we 
shall make it our business to show, together with 
the successions from the apostles, what ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, in every age, have used such writings 
as these which are contradicted, and what they 
have said with regard to the Scriptures received in 
the New Testament, and acknowledged by all, and 
with regard to those which are not such."f 

After this it is reasonable to believe, that when 
Eusebius states the four Gospels, and the Acta of 
the Apostles, as uncontradicted, uncontested, and 
acknowledged by all; and when he places them 
in opposition, not only to those which were spuria 
ous, in our sense of tliat term, but to those which 
were controverted, and even to those which were 
wdl known and approved by many, yet doubted 
of by some ; he represents not only the sense of 
his own age, but the result of the evidence which, 
the writings of prior ages, from the apostles* time 
to his own, had furnished to his inquiries. The 
opinion of Eusebius and his contemporaries ap-. 
pears to have been founded upon the testimony of 
writers whom they then called ancient : and we 
may observe, that such of the works of these wri- 
ters as have come down to our times, entirely con- 
firm the judgment, and support the distinction 
which Eusebius proposes. The books which he 
calls ** books universally acknowledged,** are in 
fact used and quoted in the remaining works of 
Christian writers, during the 250. years between 
the apostles* time and that of Eusebius, much more 
firequently thaa, and ia a cUfferent manner from 

r,vokvi3i.p.llI. 
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those, the authority of whidi, he tdls us, fvas dit« 
puted. ' 



SECTION IX. 

N 

Our historical Scripture* were attacied by the eariy 
adversaries of Christianity, as containing the ac- 
counts upon which the Beligum wasjbunded. 

Near the middle of the second century, Celsus, 
a heathen philosopher, wrote a professed treatise 
against Christianity. To this treatise, Origen, who 
came about fifty years after him, published an an- 
swer, in which he frequently recites his advenaiy*8 
words and arguments. The work of Celsus is lost ; 
but that of Origen remains. Origen appears to 
have given us th^ words of Celsus, where he pro- 
fesses to give them, very faithfully; and, amongst 
other reasons for thinking so, this is one, that the 
objection, as stated by him from Celsus, is some- 
times stronger than his own answer. I think it 
•also probable, that Origen, in his answer, has re- 
tailed a large portion of the work of Celsus : ** That 
it may not be suspected," he says, <* that we pass 
by any chapters, because we have no answers at 
hand, I have thought it best, according to my abi- 
lity, to confute e^ery thing proposed by him, not so 
much observing the natural order of things, as the 
order which he has taken himself.*'* « 

Celsus wrote about one hundred years after the 
Gospels were published ; and therefore any notices 
of these books from him are extremely important 
for their antiquity. They are, however, rendered 

«OTig.contCel8.Li.0ect41. . 
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more so by tiie character of the author ; for, the 
reception, credit, and notoriety of these books must 
have been well established amongst Christians, to 
have made them subjects of animadversion and op- 
position by strangers and by enemies. It evinces 
the truth of what Chrysostom, two centuries after- 
wards, observed, that "the Gospels, whei^ written, 
were not hidden in a corner or buried in obscurity, 
but they were made known to all the world, before 
enemies as well as others, even as they are now."* 

1. Celsus, or the Jew whom he personates, uses 
these words: — " I could say many things concern- 
ing the affairs of Jesus, and those, too^ different 
from those written by the disciples of Jesus ; but J. 
purposely omit them/'f Upon this passage it has 
been rightly observed, that it is not easy to believe 
that if Celsus could have contradicted the disciples 
upon good evidence in any material point, he would 
have omitted to do so, and that the assertion is, 
what Origen calls it, a mere oratorical flourish. 

It is sufficient, however, to prove,, that, in the, 
time of Celsus, there were books well known, and. 
allowed to be written by the disciples of Jesus, 
which books contained a history of him. J^y^th^ 
term disciples, Celsus does not mean the followers 
of Jesus in general ; fpr them he calls Christian, 
or believers, or the like ; but those who had been 
taught by Jesus himself, t. e, his apostles and com- 
panions. 

2. In another passage, Celsus accuses the Chris- 
tians of altering the Gospel.^ The accusation 
refers to some variations in the readings of parti-^ 
cular passages ; for Celsus goes on to object, that 
when they are pressed hard, and one reading has- 

♦ In Matt Horn. 1.7. 

f Lazdner, Jewish and HeaUien Test. vol. ii.p. 271 

i Ijurdner, voL iL P.S75. 
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been confuted, liiey disown that, and fly to another^ 
We cannot perceive from Origen, that Celsus spe- 
cified any particular instances, and without such 
specification the charge is of no value. But the 
true conclusion to be drawn from it is, that there 
were in the hands of the Christians, histories, which 
were eve* then of some standing ; for, various read- 
ings and corruptions do not take place in recent 
productions. 

The former quotation, the reader will remember, 
proves that these books were composed by the dis- 
ciples of Jesus, strictly so called ; the present quo- 
tation shows, that, though objections were tiUcen 
by the adversaries of the religion to the integrity of 
these books, none were made to their genuineness. 

5. In a third passage, the Jew, whom Celsus in- 
troduces, shuts up an argument in this manner :— 
" These things then we have alleged to you out of 
your own wrUingSt not needing any other wea- 
pons.*'* It is manifest that this boast proceeds 
upon the supposition, that the books, over which 
the writer affects to triumph, possessed an authority 
by which Christians confessed themselves to be 
bound. 

4. That the books to which Celsus refers were 
no odier than our present Gospels, is made out by 
his allusions to various passages still found in these 
Gospels. Celsus takes notice of the genealogies, 
which fixes two of these Gospels ; of the precepts. 
Resist not him that injures you, and. If a man 
strike thee on the one cheek, ofifer to him the other 
also ;f of the woes denounced by Christ; of his pre- 
dictions; of his saying, that it is impossible to serve 
two masters;! ^^ ^^® purple robe, the crown of 
ihorns, and the reed in his hand; of the blood that 

• Lardner, vol. U. p. 276. f ID. p. 576. 

J lb. p. 277. 
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flowed from the body of Jetus upon the crosB,* 
which ctrcumstance is recorded by John alone; 
and (what is instar omnium for the purpose for 
which we produce it) of the difference in the ac- 
counts given of the resurrection by the evangeUsts, 
some mentioning two angels at the sepulchre, 
others only one.f 

It is extremely material to remaiic, that Celsus 
not only perpetually referred to the accounts of 
Christ contained in the four Gospels,^ but that he 
.referred to no other accounts; that he founded 
none of his objections to Christianity upon any 
thing delivered in spurious Gospels. 

II. What Celsus was in the second century, 
Porphyry became in the third. His work; which 
was a large and formal treatise against the Chris- 
tian religion, is not eztknt. We must be content 
therefore to gather his objections from Christian 
writers, who have noticed in order to answer them ; 
and enough remains of this species of information 
to prove completely, that Porphyry's animadver. 
sions were directed against the contents of our 
present Gk>8pels, and of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
Porphyry considering that to overthrow them was 
to overthrow the religion. Thus he objects to the 
repetition of a generation in Saint Matthew's ge- 
nealogy ; to Matthew's call ; to the quotation of a 
text from Isaiah, which is found in a psalm ascrib- 
ed to Asaph ; to the calling of the lake of Tiberias 
a sea ; to the expression in Saint Matthew, " the 
abomination of desolation ;" to the variation in 
Matthew and Mark upon the text, *' The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness," Matthew citing it 
from Isaia% Mark from the Prophete ; to John's 

' « Lardner. vol U. p. 280, S81. f Ibk p. 88a 

t llifpamculazB, of which the above are only a few, are 
well collected by Mr Bryant, p. ua 
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applicBtion of the term <* Word ;*' to ChritA 
phange of intention about going up to the feast of 
tabernacles (John vii. 8.); to the judgment d»- 
mninced by Saint Peter upon Ananias and Sap- 
phira, which he calls an imprecation of death.* 

The instances here alleged senre, in some mea- 
sure, to show the nature of Porphyry's objections, 
and prove that Porphyry had read the Gospels with 
that sort of attention which a writer would employ 
who regarded them as the depositaries of the re. I 

ligion which he attacked. Beside these specifica- ( 

tions, there exists, in the writings of ancient Chris- 
tians, general evidence, that the places of Scripture 
upon which Porphyry had remarked were very 
numerous. 

In some of the above-cited examples. Porphyry, 
speaking of Saint Matthew, calls him your evange- 
list t he also uses the term evangelists in the plural 
number. What was said of Celsus, is true likewise 
of Porphyry, that it does not appear that he con- 
sidered any history of Christ, except these, aft hav- 
ing authority with Christians. 

III. A third great writer against the Christian 
religion was the emperor Julian, whose work was 
composed about a century after that of Porphyry. 

In various long extracts, transcribed from this 
work by Cyril and Jerome, it appears,! that Julian 
noticed by name Matthew and Luke in the dif. 
ference between their genealogies of Christ ; that 
he objected to Matthew's application of the pro- 
phecy, '* Out of Egypt have I called my son,'* (ii. 
15.) and to that of " A virgin shall conceive," (i. 
23.) ; that he recited sayings of Christ, and various 
passages of his history, in the very words of the 
evangelists ; in particular, that Jesus healed lame 

* Jewuhand Heathen Test vol Ui. p. W&.etteq. 
i H). vol iv. 1^77. etteq. 
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had blind people, and eiofcised dtobniiGs, in tb* 
villages of Betbsaida and Bethany ; that he aU 
leged that none of Christ's disciples ascribed to 
him the creation of the world, except John ; that 
neither Paul, nor Matthew, nor Luke, nor Mark, 
have dared to call Jesus, God ; that John mtobt 
later than the other evangelists, and at a time whes 
a great number of men in the cities of Greece und 
Italy were converted ; that he alludes to the con* 
version of Cornelius and of Sergius Paulus, to 
Peter's vision; to the circular letter sent by the 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem, which are all re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles : by which quot* 
ing of the four Gospek and the Acts of the Apos^ 
ties, and by quoting no otlier, Julian shows Uiat 
these were the historical books, and the only his- 
torical bodu, received by Christians as of au*. 
thority, and as the authentic memoirs of Jesus 
Christ, of his apostles, and of the doctrines taught 
by them. But Julian's testimony does something 
more than represent the judgment of the Chris- 
tian church in his time. It discovers also his own. 
He himself expressly states the early date of these 
records ; he calls them by the names which they 
now bear. He all along supposes, he no where 
attempts to question, their genuineness. 

The argument in favour of the books of the 
New Testoment, drawn from the notioe taken of 
their contents by the early writers against the re- 
ligion, is very considerable. It proves that the 
accounts, which Christians had then, were the ac- 
counts which we have now : that our present Scrip, 
tucea were theirs. It proves, moreover, that nei- 
ther Celsus in the second. Porphyry in the third, 
nor Julian in the fourth century, suspected the 
authenticity of these books, or ever insinuated that 
Christians were mistaken in Uie authors to whom 
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they ascribecl tfaem. Not one of them expreued 
an opinion upon this subject different from that 
which was holden by Christians. And when wa 
consider how much it would have availed them to 
have cast a doubt upon this point, if they could ; 
and how ready they showed themselves, to be, to 
take every advantage in their power ; and that they 
were all men of learning and inquiry ; their con- 
cession, or rather their suffrage, upon the sulgect^ 
is extremely valuable. 

In the case of Porphyry, it is made still stronger 
by the consideration, that he did in fact support him- 
self by this species of objection when he saw any 
room for it, or when his acuteness could supply any 
pretence for alleging it. The prophecy or Daniel 
he attacked upon this very ground of spuriousneas, 
insisting that it was written after the time of An« 
tiochus Epiphanes, and maintains his charge of for- 
gery by some far-fetched indeed, but very subtle 
criticisms. Concerning the writings of the New 
Testament, no trace of this suspicion is any where 
to be found in him.* 



SECTION X. 

Formed catalogues ofatUhentic Scriptures were pub- 
lished, in aU which our present sacred histories 
were included* 

This species of evidence comes later than the rest; 
as it was not natural that catalogues of any parti- 
cular class of books should be put forth until Chris- 
tian writings became numerous; or until some 

* Michaells's Introduction to the New Testament, voL i. 
p. 43. Hush's TnoMlatkm. 
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writings shewed themsehies, claiming titles which 
did not belong to them, and thereby rendering it 
necessary to separate books of authority from others. 
But, when it does appear, it is extremely satisfac- 
tory; the catalogues, though numerous, and made 
in countries at a wide distance from one another,, 
differing very little, differing in nothing which is 
material, and all containing the four Gospels. To 
this last article there is no exception. 

I. In the writings of Origen which remain, and 
in some extracts preserved by Eusebius, from works 
of his which are now lost, there are enumerations 
of the books of Scripture, in which the four Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles are distinctly and 
honourably specified, and in which no books ap- 
pear beside wl^at are now received.f The reader, 
by this time, will easily recollect that the date of 
Origen*s works is a. o. 230. 

II. Athanasius, about a century afterwards, de* 
livered a catalogue of the books of the New Testa- 
ment in form, containing our Scriptures and no 
others ; of which he says, " In these alone the doc- 
trine of Religion is taught ; let no man add to them, 
or take any thing from them.**| 

III. About twenty years after Athanasius, Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem, set forth a catalogue of the 
books of Scripture, publicly read at that time in~ 
the church of Jerusalem, exactly the same as ours, 
except that the ** Revelation" is omitted. § 

IV. And fifteen years after Cynl, the council 
of Laodicea delivered an authoritative catalogue of 
canonical Scripture, like Cyril's, the same as ours, 
with the on^ssion of the ** Revelation." 

V. Catalogues now became frequent Within 
thirty years siter the last date, that is, from the year 

f Lardner, Cred. toL iil p, SM. et seq. vol. vUi. p. 196. 
I lb. voLvUL P.88S. ^ lb. p. 270. 
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565 to near tbe conclusion of the fourth centary, 
we have catalogues by Epipbanius,* by Gregory 
Naaianzeojf by Pfailaster bishop of Brescia in Ita- 
lf,\ by AmpbilochiuS' bishop of Iconium, all, as 
tbey are sometimes called, dean catalogues (that is, 
they admit no books into tbe number beside what^ 
we now receive), and all, for every purpose of bis. 
toric evidence, the same as ours.§ 

VI. Within the same period, Jerome^ the most 
learned Christian writer of, bis age, delivered a 
catalogue of the books of the New Testament, re- 
cognizing every book now received, with the inti- 
mation of a doubt concerning the Epistle to tl)p 
Hebrews alone, and taking not tbe least notice of 
any book which is Jiot now received. || 

VI T. Contemporary with Jerome, who lived in 
Palestine, was Saint Augustine, in Africa, who 
published likewise a catalogue, without joining to 
the Scriptures, as books of authority, any other 
ecclesiastical writing whatever, and without omit- 
ing one which we at this day acknowledge.^ 

VIIL And with these concurs another contem- 
porary writer, Rufen, presbyter of Aquileia, whose 
catalogue, like theirs, is perfect and unmixed, and 
Qoncludes with these remarkable words : " These 
are the volumes which the fathers have included 
in, the canon, and out of which they would have, 
us prove the doctrine of our faith.** 

* Lardner, Cred. voL viif . p. S68. 

f Ilk VOL ix. p. ISS. t n>< ▼oL ix. p. 373. 

{ £^iphaniu8 omita the Acta of the Apostles. This must 
have been an accidental mistake, either u him or in some 
copyist of his works ; fbr be elsewhere expready refers to thia 
book, and ascribes it to Luke. 

II Lardner, Cred. vol.x. p,TJ. f lb. p £13. 

•♦lb.p,187. 
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SECTION XL 

l%ese propositions cannot be predicated of any of 
those books which are commonly called Apocryphal 
Books tfthe New Testament. 

I so not know that the objection taken from 
apocryphal writings ig at present much relied upon 
by scholars. But there are many, who, hearing 
that various Gospels existed in ancient^Jtimes under 
the* names of the apostles, may have taken up a no- 
tion, that the selection of our present Gospels from 
the rest, was rather an arbitrary or accidental choice^ 
than founded in any clear and certain cause of pre- 
ference. To these it may be very useful to know 
the truth of the case. I observe, thereforci 

I. That, beside our Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, no Christian history, claiming to be writ* 
ten by an apostle or apostolical man, is quoted with- 
in three hundred years after the birth of Christ, by 
any writer now extant, or known ; or, if quoted, is 
quoted with marks of censure and rejection. 

I have not advanced this assertion without in« 
quiry ; and I doubt not but that the passages cited 
by Mr Jones and Dr Lardner, under the several 
' titles which the apocryphal books bear ; or a refe- 
rence to the places where they are mention^ as 
collected in a very accunUe table, published in the 
year 1773 by the Rev. J. Atkinson, will make out 
the truth of the proposition to the satisfaction of 
every fair and competent judgment. If there be 
any book which may seem to form an exception to 
the observation, it is a Hebrew Gospel, which was 
circulated under th^ various titles of the Gospel 
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according to the Hebrews, the Gospel of the Na- 
zarenesy of the Ebiooites, sometimes called of the 
Twelve, by some ascribed to Saint Matthew. This 
Gospel is once, and only once, cited by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who lived, the reader will remember, 
in the latter part of the second century, and which 
same Clement quotes one or other of our four Gos- 
pels in almost every page of his work. It is also 
twice mentioned by Origen, a. d. 230 ; and both 
times with marks of diminution and discredit And 
this is the ground upon which the exception stands. 
Biit what is still more material to observe is, that 
this Gospel, in the main, agreed with our present 
Gospel of Saint Matthew. § 

Now if, with this account of the apocryphal Gos- 
pels, we compare what we have read concerning the 
canonical Scriptures in the preceding sections ; or 
even recollect that general but well-founded asser- 
tion of Dr Lardner, " That inthe remaining works 
of Ireiueus, Clement of Alexandria, and TertuUian, 
who all lived in the first two centuries, there are 
faaore and larger quotations of the small volume of 
the New Testament than of all the works of Cicero, 
by writers of all characters, for several ages;**)| 
and if to this we add, that, notwithstanding the loss 
of many works of the primitive times of Christia- 
nity, we have, within the above-mentioned period, 
the remains of Christian writers, who lived in 
Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, the part of 
Africa that used the Latin tongue, in Crete, Greece, 
Italy, and Gaul, in all which remains, references 
are found to our evangelists; I apprehend that we 

S Id applying to this Gospel, what Jerome in the latter end 
of the fourth century has mentioned of a Hebrew GospeL I 
Uiink it probable that we sometimes confound it with a He. 
brew copy of Saint Matthew's Gospel, whether an oiigtauil or 
version, which was then extant 

n Lsidner, Cred. voL xiL p. 58. 
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flhall perceive a dear and brood line of division, 
between those writings and all otbera pretending 
to similar authority; 

IL But beside certain histories which assumed 
the names of apostles, and which were 'forgeries 
properly so calleidf there were some other Christian 
writings, in the whole or in part of an historical 
nature, which, though not forgeries, are denomi- 
nated apocryphal, as being of uncertain or of no 
authority. 

Of this second class of writings, I have found 
only two which are noticed by any author of the 
first three centuries, without express terms of con- 
demnation ; and these are, the one, a book entitled 
the Fh«aching of Peter, quoted repeatedly by Cle- 
mens Alezandrinus, a. n. 196 ; the other, a book 
entitled the Revelation of Peter, upon which the 
above-^nentioned Clemens Alezandrinus is said, 
by Eusebius, to have written notes ; and which is 
twice cited in a work still extant, ascribed to the 
same auUior. 

I conceive dterefore, that the proposition we have 
before advanced, even after it bath been subjected 
to every exception, of every kind, that can be 
alleged, separates, by a wide interval, our historical 
Scriptures from all other writings which profess to 
give an account o£ the same subject. 

We may be permitted however to add, 

1. That there is no evidence that any spurious or 
apocryphal books whatever existed in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, in which century all our 
historical books are proved to have been extant. 
** There are -no quotations of any such books in 
' the apostolical fathers, by whom I mean Barnabas, 
Clement of Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, and P4>lycarp, 
whose writings reach from about the year of our 
hord 70 to the year 108, (and some of whom have 
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quoted each and every one of our bisCorical Scrips 
tares) ; I say this," adds Dr Lardner, " because I 
think it has been proved."* 

2. These apocryphal writings were not read in 
the churches of Christians; 

J. Were not admitted into their volume ; 

4. Do not appear in their catalogues ; 

5. Were not noticed by their adversaries ; 

6. Were not alleged by different parties as of 
authority in their controversies ; 

7. Were not the subjects, amongst them, of 
commentaries, versions, collations, expositions. 

Finally, Beside the silence of three centuries, or 
evidence, within that time, of their rejection, they 
were, with a consent nearly universal, reprobated 
by Christian writers of succeeding ages. 

Although ;t be made out by these observations, 
that the books in question never obtained any d&* 
gree of credit and notoriety which can place them 
in competition with our Scriptures; yet it appears, 
from the writings of the fourth century, that many 
such existed in that century, and in the century 
preceding it. It may be difficult at this distance 
of time to account for their origin. Perhaps the 
most probable explication is, that they were in ge- 
neral composed with a design of making a profit by 
the sale. Whatever treated of the subject, would 
find purchasers. It was an advantage taken of the 
pious curiosity of unlearned Christians. With a 
view to the same purpose, they were many of them 
adapted to the particular opinions of particuli(1' sects, 
which would naturally promote their circulation 
amongst the favourers of those opinions. After all,' 
they were probably much more obscure than we 
imagine. Except the Gospel according to the He. 

♦ Lardner, Cred. voL ziL p, 158. 
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brews, there is none of which we hear more than 
the Gospd of the Egyptians ; yet there is good 
reason to believe that Clement, a presbyter of Al- 
exandria in Egypt, a. d; 184^ and a man of al- 
most universal reading, had never seen it* A 
Gospel according to Peter, was another of the most 
ancient books of this kind ; yet Serapion, bishop 
of Antioch, a. d. 200, had not read it^ when he 
heard of such a book being in the hands of the 
Christians of Rbossus in Cilicia ; and speaks of 
obtaining a sight of this Gospel from some sec- 
taries who used it.f Even of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, which confessedly stands at the head of 
the catalogue, Jerome, at the end of the fourth 
century, was glad to procure a copy by the favour 
of the Nazarenes of Berea. Nothing of this sort 
ever happened, or could have happened, concern- 
ing our Gospels. 

One thing is observable of all the apocryphal 
Christian writings, viz, that they proceed upon the 
same fiindamental history of Christ and his apostles 
as that which is disclosed in our Scriptures. The 
mission of Christ, his power of working mirades, 
his communication of that power to the apostles, 
his passion, death, and resurrection, are assumed 
or asserted by every one of them. The names un- 
der which some of them came forth, are the names 
of men of eminence in our histories. What these 
books give, are not contradictions, but unauthoriz^ 
ed additions. The prindpal facts are supposed, 
the principal agents the same ; which shows, that 
these points were too much fixed to be altered or 
disputed. 

If there be any book of this description, which 
appears to have imposed upon some considerable 

* Jones, vol i. p. 243. 

t Lardner, Cred. voL U. p. 557. 
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number of learned CbristiaDs, it is the Sibylline- 
oracles ; but wben we reflect upon the circumstaa. 
ces which facilitated that imposturci we shall cease 
to wonder either at the attempt or its success. It 
was at that time universally understood, that such 
a prophetic writing existed. Its contents were kept 
secret. The situation afforded to some one a hint^ 
as well as an opportunity, to give out a writing un- 
der this name^ favourable to the already estabJiidzed 
persuasion of Christians ; and which writing, by the 
aid and recommendation of these circumstances, 
would in some degree, it is probable, be received. 
Of the ancient forgery we know but little : what 
is now produced, could not, in my opinion, have 
imposed upon any one. It is nothing else than the 
Gospel history, woven into verse ; perhaps was at 
first rather a fiction than a forgery ; an ei^ercise of 
ingenuity, more than an attempt to deceive. 



CHAPTER X. 

RecapUulation. 

The reader will now be pleased to recollect, 
tibat the two. points which form the subject of our 
present discussion are^ first, That the Founder of 
Christianity, his associates, and immediate foL. 
lowers, passed their lives ih labours, dangers, and 
sufiTerings ; secondly. That they did so, in attesta- 
tion of the miraculous history recorded in our 
Scriptures, and solely in consequence of their be- 
lief of the truth of that history. 

The argument, by which these two propositions 
have been maintained by us, stands tli|us : — 
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No historical fact, I apprehendi is more certaiD> ' 
than that the original propagators of Christianitgr 
voluntarily subjected themselves to lives of fatigue, 
danger, and suffering, in the prosecution of their 
undertaking. The ifature of the undertaking ; the 
character of the per^ns employed in it ; the opposi- 
tion of their tenets to the fixed opinions and expec- 
tations of the country in which they first advanced 
them ; their undis&embled condemnation of the 
religion of all other countries ; their total \rant of 
power, authority* or force ; render it in the highest 
degree probable that this. must have been the case. 
The probability is increased, by what we know of 
the fate of the Founder of the institution, who was 
put to death for his attempt ; and by what we also 
know of the cruel treatment of the converts to the 
institution, within thirty years after its commence- 
ment ; both which points are attested by Heathen 
writers, and, being once admitted, leave it very in- 
credible that the primitive emissaries of the religion, 
who exercised their minjstry, first, amongst the peo- 
ple who bad destroyed their Master, and afterwards, 
amongst those who persecuted their converts, should 
themselves escape with impunity, or pursue their 
purpose in ease and safety. This probability, thus, 
sustained by foreign testimony, is advanced, I think, 
to historical certainty, by the evidence of our own 
books ; by the accounts of a writer who was the 
companion of the persons whose sufferings he re- 
lates ; by the letters of the persons themselves ; by 
predictions of persecutions ascribed to the Founder 
of the religion, which prediction? would not have 
been inserted in his history, much less have been 
studiously dwelt upon, if they had not accorded 
with the event, and which, even if falsely ascribed 
to him, could only have been so ascribed, because 
the event suggested them; lastly, by incessant- 
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exhortations to fortitfide and patience, and by an 
earnestness, repetition, and urgency upon the sub- 
ject, which were unlikely to have appeared, if there 
had not been, at the time, some extraordinary call 
for the exercise of these virtues. 

It is made out also, I think, with sufficient evi. 
dence, that both the teachers and converts of the 
religion, in consequence of their new profession, 
took up a new course of life and behaviour. 

The next great question is, what they did this 
9oa. That it was J^r a miraculous story of some 
kind or other, is to my apprehension extremely 
manifest ; because, as to the fundamental article^ 
the designation of the person, viz. that this par- 
ticular person, Jesus of Nazareth, ought to be re- 
ceived as the Messiah, or as a messenger from God, 
they neither bad, nor could have, any thing but 
miracles to stand upon. That the exertions and 
sufferings of the apostles were/or the story which 
we have now, is proved by the consideration, that 
this story is transmitted to us by two of their own 
numt>er, and by two others personally connected 
with them ; that the particularity, of the narrative 
proves, that the writers claimed to possess circum- 
stantial information ; that from their situation they 
had full opportunity of acquiring such information ; 
that they certainly, at least, knew what their col. 
leagues, their companions, their masters taught; 
that each of these books contains enough to prove 
the truth of the religion ; that, if any one of them 
therefore be genuine, it is sufficient; that the 
genuineness, however, of all of them is made^ut, 
as well by the general arguments which evince the 
genuineness of the most undisputed remains of 
antiquity, as also by peculiar and specific proofs, 
viz, by citations from them in writings belonging 
to a period immediately contiguous to that in which 
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they were published ; by the distinguished regard 
paid by early Christians to the authority of these 
books, (which vegard was manifested by their col« 
lecting of them into a volume, appropriating to, 
that volume titles of peculiar respect, 'translating 
them into various languages, digesting them into 
harmonies, writing commentaries upon them, and, 
still more conspicuously, by the reading of them 
in their public assemblies in all parts of the world) ; , 
by an universal agreement with respect to these 
books, whilst doubts were entertained concerning 
some others; by contending sects appealing to 
them ; by the early adversaries of the religion not 
dbputing their genuineness, but, on the contrary, 
treating them as the depositaries of the liistory 
upon which the religion was founded ; by many 
formal catalogues of these, as of certain and au- 
thoritative writings, published in differfent and dis- 
tant parts of the Christian world ; lastly, by the 
absence or defect of the above- cited topics of evi- 
dence, when applied to any other histories of the 
same subject. 

These are strong arguments to prove, that the 
books actually proceeded from the authors whose 
names they bear, (and have always bome^ for there 
is not a particle of evidence to show that they ever 
went under any other) ; but the strict genuineness 
of the books is perhaps more than is necessary to 
the support of our proposition. For even sup- 
posing that, by reason of the silence of antiquity, 
or the loss of records, we knew not who were the 
writers of the four Gospels, yet the fact, that they 
were received as authentic accounts of the trans- 
action upon which the religion rested, and were 
received as such by Christians, at or near the age 
of the apostles, by those whom the apostles had 
taught, and by societies which the apostles bad 
I 
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founded ; this fact, I sa^, co n nect ed with the eon- 
sidention, that they are corrobontiTe of each 
other's testimony, and that they aie farther corro- 
borated by another contemporary history, taking 
up the story where they had left it, and, in a nar- 
ntrre built upon that story, accounting for the 
^rise and production of changes in the worid, the 
effects of which subsist at this day; connected, 
moreover, with the confirmation which they reoeiTe 
from letters written by the apostles thonselvesy 
which both assume the same general story, aad^ as 
often as occasions lead them to do so, allude to 
particular parts of it ; and connected also with the 
reflection, that if the apostles delivered any dif- 
ferent story, it is lost, (the present and no other 
being referred to by a series of Christian writers, 
down from their age to our own ; being likewise 
recognised in a variety of institutions, which pre- 
vail^ early and universally, amongst the disciples 
of the religion) ; and that so great a change, as 
the oblivion of one story and the substitution of 
another, under such circumstances, could not have 
taken place ;«-«this evidence would be deemed, I 
apprehend, sufficient to prove concemiqg these 
books, that, whoever wero the authors of them, 
they exhibit the story which the apostles told, and 
for which, consequently, they acted, and they suf. 
^ — J 
lereo* 

If it be so, the religion must be true. These 
men could not be deceivers. By only not bear, 
isg testimony, they might have avoided all these 
sufferings, and have lived quietly. Would men 
in such circumstances pretend to have seen what 
they never saw; assert facts which they had no 
knowledge of; go about lying, to teach virtue; 
and, though not only convinced of Christ's being 
an impostofi but having seen the success of his 
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ifD^0&ture in hig crudfixioii, yet penist in carrying 
it on ; and to persist, as to bring upon tbems^vcs, 
for notbingf and with a full knowledge of the eon- 
aeguflBoe, «nmity and hatred, danger and deatli ? 



OF THE DIRECr HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 
OF CHRISTIANITY, 



raorosiTioH 11. 



CHAPTER I. 



Our first proposition was, ** That there it trntufac- 
iery evidence that mamtf, pretending to be ariginai 
witnesses rf the Christian nuracles, passed their 
Hees in hbours, dangers^ and sufferings, volun- 
tarity undertaken and undergone in attestation 
of the accounts which they deUueredy and solely 
in conseqttence of their belief of the truth ef those 
aeceuntss and that they also submitted^ from the 
same motives^ to new rules of conduct" 

Our second proposition, and which now remains to 
be treated of, is, « That there is kot satis/bctory 
evidence, that persons pretending to be original 
witnesses of any other similar miracles^ have acted 
in the same mannerf in attestation of the accounts 
which they deUvered, and solely in conseguence of 
their belief of the truth of those accounts." , 

I sNTBft upon this part of my argument, by de- 
Glaring how far my belief in miraculous accounts 
goesb If the reformers in the time of Wicklifife, 
or of Luther ; or those of England, in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, or of Queen Mary ; or the 
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f«.nden of our religion. «<*. since, suth «8 were 

^ WWtBdd and Mr Wesley in our own times; 

W^iS^e^^ne the life of loiUnd eierUon, of d«». 
W t^erings, which xve know that many of 

? L undlX fi>r » miraculous story ; that i. 

^''L if SW «'"»''«' *^'^' pubUc mini^ 
„^^ihe Jlwition of miracles wrought wi^m 

"i^ -^Sed«. and upon narratives which 

'^'' M Z te ^S into delusion or mistake; 
wtfU^ad^^d. that their conduct really had 
andif rtbsoapp ^ j should have believ- 

'^ tlX ot « »Xw Tn instance which will be 
Wto'to ^^orTe of m, readers, if the late Mr 
SSw^ h^ undertdcen hi, labours and journey. 
Howara nwi conseauence of a clear and 

'" '*rSe I houin?vebeUevedhimaUo. 
r^l^ ,^il^t the «me thing under a third sup- 
°''-^r*«^«^ had prof^ to perform pulv 
position ; Y ^^J^J. if the friends of Socrates, 
'^SrtSl^ cXend Simmias. together wiUi 
Hi^ «?m^y of hi. followers, relying upon Ae 
fZ^liSns which these miracles afforded to hu 
^Ss, b«l, at the basard of their lives, jmd 
ST^neipenseof their ease and tranqmlhty, 
^n^Xut Greece, after bis death, to publ«h ^d 
^;S^"bis docmes ; and^f^e. Uun^ bad 

^11 r KSt^s'is^w transmitted to 
,n which *e "'* " ^ f y. companions and,dis- 
"^,*".Sf^*bv"niAceivJd without doubt 
ciples, that IS, by """"B^y^ j^ ,ere publish- 
"^^2 ^X*t. I Souirha^ beMeved this lik^ 
t^ Vd^ybeUef would, in each ca«. be mu^ 
-*C.«ll if the subiect of tbe mission were of 
S^^U, 1 c^nTct and b.ppine« of hum«. 
Se'Tl^rte.tifiedanythingwbicbitbetovedn^ 
Sndtoknowfromsuchauthonty; if thenatureof 
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what it delivered required the sort of proof which 
it alleged ; if the occasion was adequate to the in« 
teiposition, the end worthy of the means. In the 
last case, my faith would be much confirmed, if the 
effects of the transaction remained ; more especial- 
ly, if a change had been wrought, at the time, in 
the opinion and conduct of such numbers, as to lay 
the foundation of an institution, and of a system of 
doctrines, which had since overspread the greatest 
part of the civilized world. I should have believ- 
ed, I say, the testimony, in these cases ; yet none 
of them do more than come up to the apostolic 
history. 

If any one choose to call assent to its evidence 
credulity, it is at least incumbent upon him to pro- 
dace examples in which the same evidence hath 
turned out to be fallacious. And this contains 
the precise question which we are now to agitate. 
' In stating the comparison between our evidence 
and what our adversaries may bring into competi- 
tion with ours, we will divide the distinctions which 
we wish to propose into two kinds,—- those which 
relate to the proof, and those which relate to the 
miracles. Under the former head we may lay out 
of the case, — 

' I. Such accounts of supernatural events as are 
found only in histories by some ages posterior to 
the transaction, and of which it is evident that the 
historian could know little more than his reader. 
Ours is contemporary history. This difference 
alone removes out of our way, the miraculous his- 
tory of Pythagoras, who lived five hundred years 
before the Christian era, written by Porphyry and 
Jamblicus, who lived three hundred years af^r 
that era ; the prodigies of Livy*s history ; the fa- 
bles of the heroic ages ; the whole of the Greek 
and Roman, as well as of the Gothic mythology ; 
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a great part of the legendary history of Popish 
saints, the very best attested of which is eztractod 
from the certificates that are exhibited during the 
process of their canoniaation, a ceremony which 
seldom takes place till a century after their deaths. 
It applies also with considerable force to the mi- 
racles of ApoUonius Tyanseus, which are contain- 
ed in a solitary history of his life, published by Ffai- 
lostrstus, above a hundred /years after his death ; 
and in which, whether Philostratus had any prior 
account to guide him, depends upon his single un- 
supported assertion. Also to some of the mirades 
of the third century, especially to one extraordinary 
instance, the account of Gregory, bishop of Neo- 
cmarea, called Thaumaturgus, delivered in the 
writings of Gregory of Nyssen, who lived one 
hundred and thirty years after the subject of his 
panegyric. 

The value of this circumstance is shown to have 
been accurately exemplified in the history of Igna- 
tius Loyola, founder of the order of Jesuits.* 
His life, written by a companion of his, and by one 
of the order, was published ^out fifteen years after 
his death. In which life, the author, so far from 
ascribing any miracles to Ignatius, industriously 
states the reasons why be was not invested with any 
such power. The life was republished fifteen yean 
afterwards, with the addition of many circumstan^ 
CCS, which were the fruit, the author says, of fur* 
tber inquiry, and of diligent examination ; but still 
with a total silence about miracles. When Igam- 
tius had been dead nearly sixty years, the Jesuits^ 
conceiving a wish to have the founder of their 
order placed in the Roman calendar, began, as it 
should seem, for the first time, to attribute to him 

« Douglas** Criterion of Mirsfelsf, p. 74. 
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a catalogae of miracles which could not then be 
distinctly disproved, and which there was, in those 
who governed the church, a strong disposition to 
admit upon the slenderest proofs. 

II. We may lay out of the case, accounts publish- 
ed in one country, of what passed in a distant 
country, without any proof that such accounts were 
known or received at home. In the case of Chris* 
tianity, Judea, which was tlie scene of the transac- 
tion, was the centre of the mission. The story was 
published in the place in which it was acted. The 
church of Christ was first planted at Jerusalem it- 
self. With that church, others corresponded. From 
thence the primitive teachers of the institution went 
forth; thither they assembled. The church of 
Jerusalem, and the several churches of Judea, sub> 
sisted from the beginning, and for many ages;* 
received also the same books and the same.accounts^ 
as other churches did. 

This distinction disposes, amongst others, of the 
above-mentioned miracles of ApoUontus Tyan»us, 
most of which are related to have been performed 
in India; no evidence remaining that either the 
miracles ascribed to him, or the history of those 
miracles, were ever heard of in India. Those of 
Francis Xavier, the Indian missionary, with many 
others of the Romish breviary, are liable to the 
same objection, viz, that the accounts of them were 
published at a vast distance from the supposed 
scene of the wonders, f 

III. We lay out of the case transient rumours. 
Upon the first publication of an extraordinary ac- 
conint, or even of an article of ordinary intelligence, 

* The fluoeesston of many eminent bUhops of Jerusalem In 
the flrit three centuries, is dUtincUy preserved j as Alexander, 
A. D. 212. who succeeded Narcissus, then 116 yean old. 

fDouS«MCrit.p.W. 
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no one, who is not personally acquainted with the 
transaction, can know whether it be true or false, 
because any man may publish any story. It is in 
the future confirmation, or contradiction, of the ac- 
count ; in its permanency, or its disappearance ; its 
dying away into silence, or its increasing in noto* 
riety; iu being followed up by subsequent accounts, 
and being repeated in different and independent ac- 
counts ; that solid truth is distinguished from fugi- 
tive lies. This distinction is altogether on the side 
of Christianity. The story did not drop. On the 
contrary, it was succeeded by a train of action and 
events dependent upon it. The accounts which 
we have in our hands, were composed after the first 
reports must have subsided. They were followed 
by a train of writings upon the subject The his- 
torical testimonies of the transaction were many and 
various, and connected with letters, discourses, con- 
troversies, apologies, successively produced by the 
same transaction. 

IV. We may lay out of the case what I call 
naked history. It has been said, that if the prodi- 
gies of the Jewish history had been found only in 
Atigments of Manetho, or Berosus, we should have 
paid no regard to them : and I am willing to ad- 
mit this. If we knew nothing of the fact but from 
the fragment ; if we possessed no proof that these 
accounts had been credited and acted upon, from 
times, probably, as ancient as the accounts them- 
selves ; if we had no visible effects connected with 
the history, no subsequent or collateral testimony to 
confirm it; under these circumstances, I think that 
it would be undeserving of credit. But this oer- 
tainly is not our case. In appreciating the evidence 
of Christianity, the books are to be combined with 
the institution ; with the prevalency of the religion, 
at this day ; with the time and plape of its origin. 
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which are ackhowkdged points ; with the circuxn. 
stances of its rise and progress^ as collected from 
external history ; with the fact of our present books 
being received by the votaries of the institution 
^m the b^inning; with that of other books 
coming after these, filled with accounts. of effects 
nod consequences resulting from the transaction, or 
zefenrifig to the transaction, or built upon it ; lastly, 
with the consideration of the number and variety 
qf the books themselves, the different writers from 
whidh they proceed, the different views with which 
they were written, so disagreeing as to repel the 
suspicion of confederacy, so agreeing as to show 
tiiat they were founded in a common original, i, e, 
in a story substantially the same. Whether this 
proof be satisfactory or no^ it is properly a cumu- 
lation of evidence, by no means a naked or solitary 
zecord. 

V. A mark of historical truth, although only a 
certain way, and to a certain degree^ is particula- 
rityf in aames^t dates, places, circumstances, and in 
the order of events iH*eceding or following the 
transactioa : of which kind, for instance, is the par. 
ticularity in the description of Saint Paul's voyage 
and shipwreck, in the 27th chapter of ^e A^» 
which no man, I think, can read without being 
cx>nvinced that the writer was there ; and also in the 
account of the cure and examination of- the blind 
man, in the ninth chapter of Saint John's Gospel, 
which bears every mark of personal knowledge 
dn lihe part of the historian. § I do not deny that 
fiction has often the particularity of truth ; but then 
it is of studied and elaborate fiction, or of a formal 
attempt to deceive, that we observe tifis. Since, 
however, experience proves that particularity is not 

% Both these/cbapters ought to I>o reod^for the sake of this 
very observation. 

IS 
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confined to trutb, I have stated that it is a proof of 
truth only to a certain extent ; t. e, it reduces the* 
question to this, whether ure can depend or not 
upon the probity of the relaler ? which is a cob- 
sidereble advance in our present argument; for an 
express attempt to deceive, in which case alone 
particularity can appear without truth, is charged 
upon the evangelists by few. If the historian ac- 
knowledge himself to have receiv<<d his intelligenctf 
from others, the particularity of the narrative show^* 
primA facte, the accuracy of his inquiries, and the 
fulness of his information. This remark belongs 
to Saint Luke's history. Ofthe particularity whichr 
we allege, many examples may be found in all the 
Gospels. And it is very difficult to conceive, that 
such numerous particularities as are almost every-' 
where to be met with in the Scriptures, should be 
raised out of nothing, or be spun out of the ima- 
gination without any fact to go upon.* 

It is to be remarked, however, that this particu-' 
larity is only to be looked for in direct history. If 
is not natural in references or allusions, which yet,' 
in other respects, often l^ord, as far as they go, the* 
most unsuspicious evidence. ' 

VI. We lay out of the case such stories of su- 
pernatural events, as require, on the part of Uie hear- 
er, nothing more than an otiose assent j stories upon 

« » There is always some truth where there are consider- 
able particularities related; and they always seem to bear 
some proportion to one another. Thus there is a great want 
of the particulaw of time, place, and persons, mManetho'« . 
accountof the Egyptian Dynasties, Etesias's of the Assyrian 
Kinks, and those which the technical chronologers have given 
of the ancient kingdoms of Greece; and agreeablj; thereto, 
the accounts have much fiction and falsehood, with some . 
truth: whereas Thucydides's History of the Peloponnesian 
War. and Csesar's of the War in Gaul, m both which the 
particulars of time, place, and person^ are mentioned, are 
imiveiteDy esteemed true to a great degree of exactness. 
Hartiey, vol. ii. p. 109. 
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which nothing depends, in which no interest is 
iiiTolved, nothing is to be done or changed in 
consequence of believing them. Such stories are 
credited, if the careless assent that is given to them 
deserve that name, more by the indolence of the 
hearer than by his judgment ; or, though net much 
credited, are passed from one to another without 
inquiry or resistance. To this case, and to this 
case alone, belongs what is called the love of the 
marvellous. I have never known it carry men 
further. Men do not suffer persecution from the 
love of the marvellous. Of the indifferent nature 
me are speaking of, are most vulgar errors and 
popular superstition; most, for instance, of the 
current reports of apparitions. Nothing depends 
upon their being true or false. But not, surely, of 
this kind were the alleged miracles of Christ and 
his apostles. They decided, if true, the most im- 
portant question upon which the human mind can 
fix its anxiety. They claimed to regulate the opi- 
nions of mankind, upon subjects in which they are 
not only deeply concerned, but usually refractcMry 
and obstinate. Men could not be utterly careless in 
3uch a case as this. If a Jew took up the story, he 
found his darling partiality to his own nation and 
hiw wounded ; if a Gentile, he found his idolatry 
^d polytheism reprobated and condemned. Who- 
ever entertained the account, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile, could not avoid the following reflection :•«->" If 
these things be true, I must give up the opinions 
«nd principles in which I have been brought up, the 
religion in which my fathers lived and died." It is 
not conceivable that a man should do this upon any 
idle report or frivolous account, or, indeed, without 
being fully satisfied and convinced of the truth and 
credibility of the narrative to which he trusted. 
Bui it did not stop at opinions. They who believe<f 
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Christianity; acted tipon it Many made ft the 
express bnsioess of their lives to publish tlie mtel* 
ligence. It was reqiiu«d of those who admitted 
that intelh'gence, to change forthwith their conduct 
and their principles^ to take np a different bourse of 
life, to part with their habits and gratiiScatiQns, and 
^gin a new set of mks, and system of bebaTiour. 
The apostlesy at least, were interested not to sacri- 
fice their ease, their fortunes, and their lives,"- lor aa 
idle tale; nmkitudes beside them were induced^ 
by the same tele, to encounter opposition, danger^ 
and sufferings. 

If it be said, that the mere promise of a futni« 
state would do all this ; I answer, that the mere 
promise of a future state, without any evidence t9 
give credit or assurance to it, wonld do nothing* 
A few wandering fishermen talking of a resurrec 
tion of the dead, could produce no effect. If it bm 
further said, that men easily believe what they 
anxiously desire; I again answer, that, in my 
opinion, the very contrary of this is nearer to tiM 
truth. Anxiety of desire, earnestness of expecta- 
tion, the vastness of an event, rather causes men to 
disbelieve, to doub^ to dread a fallacy, to distrust, 
and to exaifiine. "When our Lord's resurrection 
was first reported to the apostles, they did not 
believe, we are told, for joy. This was natural, 
and is agreeable to experience. 

VII. We have laid out of the case those accounts 
which require no more than a simple assent ; and 
we now also lay out of the case those which come 
merely in affirmance of opinions already formed. 
This last circumstance is of the utmost importance 
to notice well. It has long been observed, that 
Popish miracles happen in Popish countries ; that 
they make no converts : which proves that stories 
are accepted, when they fall, in with principles 
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Already fixed^ with the pubHc sentiineists, or with the 
sentiments dT a party already engaged on the side 
^e miracle supports, which would not be attempted 
to foe produced in the fa^e of enemies, in opposition 
to Feigning tenets or faTOorite prejudices, or whca» 
if they be believed, the bdief must draw men away 
from thar preconceived and habitual opinions, from 
their modes of Ufe and rules of action. In the 
former case, men may not only receive a miraoa- 
lotts account, but may both act and suffer on the 
side, and in the cause, which the miracle supports, 
yet not act or suffer for the jniracle, but in pur- 
suance of/B prior persuasion. The mirade, lake 
any other argument which only confirms what was 
before beliemi, is admitted with little examination. 
In the moral, as in the natural world, it is ehangi^ 
which requires a cause* Men are easily fortified 
in their old opinions, driven from them with great 
difficulty. Now, how does this apply to the Chris- 
tian history ? The imracles, there recorded, were 
wrought in the midst of enemies, under a govern* 
ment, a priesthood, and a magistracy, decidedly 
and vehemently adverse to them, and to the pre- 
tensions which they supported. They were Pro- 
testant miracles in a Popish country ; they vrere 
Popish miracles in the midst of Protestants. They 
produced a change ; they established a society upon 
the spot, adhering to the belief of them ; they made 
converts ; and those who were converted gave up 
to the testimony their most fixed opinions and most 
favourite prejudices. They who acted and sufiered 
in the cause, acted and suffered for the miracles | 
for there was no anterior persuasion to induce them, 
no pridr reverence, prejudice, or partiality to take 
hold of. Jesus had not one follower when he set 
up his claim. His miracles gave birth to his sect. 
No part of this description belongs to the ordinary 
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evidence of Heathen or Popish miracles. Even 
most of the miracles alleged to have been perforniff 
ed by Christians, in the second and third centurjr 
of its era, want this confirmation^ It constitutes 
indeed a line of partition between the origin and 
the progress of Christianity. Frauds and fallacies 
might mix themselves with the progress, which 
could not possibly take place in the commence* 
ment of the religion ; at least, according to any 
laws of human conduct that we are acquainted 
with. What should suggest to the first propaga^ 
tors of Christianity, especially to fishermen, tax- 
gatherers, and husbandmen, such a thought as that 
of changing the religion of the world ? what could 
bear them through the difficulties in which the 
attempt engaged them ? what could procure any de- 
gree of success to the attempt ? are questions which 
apply, with great force, to the setting out of the 
institution ; with less, to every future stage of it. . 
To bear some men talk, one would suppose the 
setting up of a religion by miracles to be a thing 
of every day's experience ; whereas the whole cur- 
rent of history is against it. Hath any founder 
of. a new sect amongst Christians pretended to 
miraculous powers, and succeeded by his preten- 
sion! ? " Were these powers claimed or exercised 
by the founders of the sects of the Waldenses and 
Albigenses ? Did Wickliffe in England pretend 
to it ? Did Huss or Jerome in Bohemia ? Did 
liUther in Germany, Zuinglius in Switzerland, 
Calvin in France, or any of the reformers, advance 
this plca?'*§ The French prophets, in the begin- 
ning of the present century, || ventured^ to allege 
miraculous evidence, and immediately ruined their 
cause by their temerity. *< Concerning the reli- 

^ Campbell on Miracles, p. 190. e4. 1766. 
i The etgl^teenth. 
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,gion of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, of 
China, a single miracle cannot be named, that was 
ever offered as a test of any of those religions 
hefare their establishment. " * 

We may add to what has been observed of the 
distinction which we are considering, that where 
miracles are alleged merely in aflSrmance of a prior 
opinion, they who believe the doctrine may some- 
times propagate a belief of the miracles which they 
do not themselves entertain. This is the case of 
what are called ptoui frauds ; but it is a case, I 
apprehend, which takes place solely in support 
of a persuasion already established. At least it 
does not hold of the apostolical history. If the 
apostles did not believe the miracles, they did not 
believe the religion ; and, without this belief, 
where was the \tiety^ what place was there for any 
thing which could bear the name or colour of piety,' 
in publishing and attesting miracles in its behalf? 
If it be said that many promote the belief of 
revelation, and of any accounts which favour that 
belief, because they think them, whether well or ill 
founded, of public and political utility ; I answer, 
that if a character exist,' which can with less jus- 
tice than another be ascribed to the founders of 
the Christian religion, it is that of politicians, or 
of men capable of entertaining political views. 
The truth is, that there is no assignable character 
which will account for the conduct of the apostles^ 
supposing their story 'to be false. If bad men, 
what could have induced them to take such pains 
to promote virtue ? If good men, they would not 
have gone about the country with a string of lie* 
in their mouths. 

» Adams on Mir. p. 75. 
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la AvmsciATiNa the credit of any mineulous 
ilory, these are distinctioDs which relate to the 6yi. 
dence. There are other distinctions, of great mo- 
ment in the question, which relate to the miFsdes 
themselves. Of which latter kind the following 
ought carefully to be retained. 
. I. It is not necessary to admit as a miracle, what 
can be resolved into a falte perception^ Of this 
nature iK'as the demon of Socrates ; the visions of 
Saint Anthony, and of many others; the visieo 
which Lord Herbert of Cherbury describes him* 
self to have seen ; Colonel Gardiner's vision, as 
lelated in his life, written by Dr Doddridge. All 
tiiese may be accounted for by a momentary in- 
sanity ; for the characteristic symptom of human 
madness is the rising up in the mind of images not 
distinguishable by the patient from impressions 
upon the senses.^ The cases, however, in which 
the possibility of this delusion exists, are divided 
from the cases in which it does not exist, by many, 
and those pot obscure marks. They are, for the 
most parti cases of visicms or voices. The object 
is baldly ever touched. The vision submits not 
to be handled. One sense does not confirm an- 
other. They are likewise almost alvrays cases of a 
aoUtary witness. It is in the highest degree im- 
probable, and I know not^ indeed, whether it hath 
ever been the fact, that the same derangement of 
the mental organs should seiae different persotta 
at the same time ; a derangement, I mean, so much 
ihe same, as to represent to their imagination the 
same objects. Lastly, these are always cases of 
momentarif miracles; by which term I mean to 
denote miracles, of which the wh(^ existence is 
of short duration, in contradistinction to miracles 

, X Batty on Lunacy. 
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which are attended with permanent effects. The 
appearance- of a spectre, the bearing of a super- 
natural sound, is a momentary miracle. The sen- 
ftible proof is gone, when the apparition or sound 
IS over. But if a person born blind be restored 
to sight, a notorious cripple to the use of his limbs, 
or a dead man to life, here is a permanent effect 
produced by supernatural means. The change 
indeed was instantaneous, but the proof continues. 
The subject of the miracle remains. The man 
cured or restored is there : bis former condition 
was known, and his present condition may be ex- 
amined. This can by no possibility be resolved 
into false perception : and of this kind are by far the 
greater part of the miracles recorded in the NeW 
Testament. When Lazarus was raised from the 
dead, be did not merely move, and speak, and die 
again ; or come out of the grave and vanish away. 
He returned to his home and family, and there con- 
tinned ; for we find him, some time afterwards, in 
the same town, sitting at table with Jesus and bis 
sisters ; visited by great multitudes of the Jews, 
as a subject of curiosity ; giving by his presence 
so much uneasiness to the Jewish rulers as to be- 
get in them a design of destroying him.| No de- 
lusion can account for this. The French prophets 
in England, some time since, gave out that one of 
their teachers would come to life again ; but their 
enthusiasm never made them believe that they ac- 
tually saw him alive. The blind man, whose res- 
toration to sight at Jerusalem is recorded in the 
ninth chapter of St John's Gospel, did not quit the 
place or conceal himself from inquiry. On the con- 
trary, he was forthcoming, to answer the call, to 
satisfy the scrutiny, and to sustain the browbeating 

t Jobn xiL 1, 2. 9, IQ, 
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of Christ's angry and powerful enemies.' When 
the cripple at the gate of the temple was suddenlj 
cured by Peter^. he did not immediately relapse 
into hb former lameness, or disappear out of the 
city; but boldly and honestly produced himself 
along with the apostles, when they were brought 
the neit day before the Jewish council.$ Here, 
though the miracle was sudden, the proof was 
permtnent. The lameness had been notorious; 
the care continued. This, therefore, could not be 
the effect of any momentary delirium, either in the 
subject or in the witnesses of the transaction. It 
is the same with the greatest number of the Scrips 
txare miracles. There are other cases of a mixed 
nature, in which, although the principal miracle be 
momentary, some circumstance combined with it 
is permanent. Of this kind is the history of Saint 
Paul's conversion. |( The sudden light and sound, 
the ▼ision and the voice, upon the road to Damas^ 
cus, were momentary: but Paul's blindness for 
three days in consequence of what had happened $ 
the communication made to Ananias in another 
place, and by a vision independent of the former ; 
Ananias finding out Paul in consequence of Intel* 
ligence so received, and finding him in the con. 
dition described, and Paul's recovery of his sight 
upon Ananias's laying his hands upon him; are 
circumstances which take the transaction, and the 
principal miracle as included in it, entirely out of 
the case of momentary miracles, or of such as may 
be accounted for by fitdse perceptions. Exactly the 
same thing may be observed of Peter's vision pre- 
paratory to the call of Cornelius, and of its con- 
nexion with what was imparted in a distant place 
to Cornelius himself, and with the message dis- 

t Acts tii. 2. ) lb. iv: 14. II lb. ix. 
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patched by Cornelius to IVter. The vision might 
be « dream ; the message could not Either com- 
municfttion taken separately, might be a delusion ; 
the eoncurrence of the two was impossible to hap- 
pen without a supernatural cause. 

Beside the risk of delusion which attaches upon 
momentary miracles, there is also much more room 
for imposture* The account cannot be examined 
at the moment; and, when that is also a moment 
of hurry and confusion, it may not be difficult 
for men of influence to gain credit to any story 
which |hey may wish to have believed. This is 
precisely the case of one of the best attested of the 
miracles of Old Rome, the appearance of Castor 
and Pollux in the battle fought by Posthumius 
with, the Latins at the lake Regillus.* There is 
no doubt but that Posthumius, after the battle, 
spread the report of such an appearance. No pei^> 
son could deny it whilst it was said to last No 
person, perhaps, had any inclination to dispute k 
afterwards; or, if they had, could say with positive- 
ness, what was or what was not seen by some or 
other of the army, in the dismay and amidst the 
tumuU of a battle. 

In assigning false perceptions as the origin to 
which some miraculous accounts may be referred^ 
I have not mentioned claims to inspiration, illumi- 
nations, secret notices or directions, internal sen- 
sations, or consciousnesses of being acted .upon by 
spiritual influences, good or bad ; because these, 
appealing to no external proof, however convinc- 
ing they may be to the persons themselves, form 
no part of what can be accounted miraculous evi- 
dence. Their own credibility stands upon their 
alliance with other-miracles. The discussion, there- 
fore, of all such pretensions may be omitted. 
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II. It is not necessary to bring into the cona- 
parison what may be called tentative miracles; 
that is, where, out of a great number of trials, some 
succeed ; and in the accounts of which, although 
the narrative of the successful cases be alone pre- 
senred, and that of the unsuccessful cases sunk, 
yet enough is stated to shew that the cases produc- 
ed are only a few out of many in which the same 
means have been employed. This observation 
bears, with considerable force, upon the ancient 
oracles and auguries, in which a single coincidence 
of the event with the prediction is talked of and 
magnified, whilst failures are forgotten, or suppress- 
ed, or accounted for. It is also applicable to the 
cures wrought by relics, and at the tombs of saints. 
The boasted eflScacy of the king's touch, upon which 
Mr Hume lays some stress, falls under the same 
description. Nothing is alleged conceraing it, 
which is not alleged of various nostrums, namely, 
out of many thousands who have used them, cer- 
tified proofs of a few who have recovered after 
tliem. No solution of this sort is applicable to the 
miracles of the Gospel. There is nothing in the 
narrative, which can induce, or even allow us to 
believe, that Christ attempted cures in many in. 
stances, and succeeded in a few ; or that he ever 
made the attempt in vain. He did not profess to 
heal every> where all that were sick ; on the con- 
trary, he told the Jews, evidently meaning to 
represent his own case, that, ** although many 
widows were in Israel in the days of Elias, when 
the heaven was shut up three years and six months, 
when great famine was throughout all the land, 
yet unto none of them was Elias sent, save unto 
Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a 
widow:" and that "many lepers were- in Israel 
in the time of Eliseus the prophet, and none of 
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them was cleansed saving Naaman the Syriao.*'* 
By which examples he gave them to understand,' 
that it was not the nature of a divine interposition, 
or necessary to its purpose, to be general; still 
less to answer every challenge that might be made,' 
which would teach men to put their faith upon 
these experiments. Christ never pronounced the 
word, but the eflect folIowed.f It was not a thou- 
sand sick that received bis benediction, and a few 
that were benefited : a single paralytic is let down 
in his bed at Jesus's feet, in the midst of a sur- 
rounding multitude ; Jesus bid him walk, and he 
did 80.^ A man with a withered hand is in the 
synagogue; Jesus bid him stretch forth his hand,- 
in the presence of the assembly, and it was ** re- 
stored whole like the other. "§ There was nothing 
tentative in these cures ; nothing that can be ex- 
plained by the power of accident. 

We may observe also, that many of the cures 
which Christ wrought,. such as that of a person 
blind from his birth, also many miracles beside 
cures, as raising the dead, walking upon the sea, 
feeding a great multitude with a few loaves and 
fishes, are of a nature which does not in any wise 
admit of the supposition of a fortunate experiment. 

« Luke iv. 25. 

f One, and only one, instance may be produced in which 
the disciples of Christ seem to have attempted a cure, and- 
not to have been able to perform it The story is very in- 
geniously related by three of the evangelists.! The patient 
was aftorwards healed by Christ himself; and the whole 
tnounctloD seems to have been intended, as it was well suit- 
ed, to display the superiority of Christ above all who per- 
formed miracles in his name,— a distinction which, during 
his presence in the world, it might be necessary to inculcate 
by some such proof as this. 

; Mark IL a*^ S Matt xii. la 

1MattxvU.U. Markix.H. Lukeix.dS. 
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III. We may dismiss from the question alL ac- 
counts in which, allowing the phenomenon to be 
real, the fact to be true, it still remains deubt/hl 
whether a miracle were wrought. This is the case 
with the ancient history of what is called the thun- 
dering legion ; of the extraordinaiy circumstances 
wh^h obstructed the rebuilding of the temple at 
Jerusalem by Julian ; the circling of the flames and 
fragrant smell at the martyrdom of Polycarp ; the ■ 
sudden shower that extinguished the fire into 
which the Scriptures were thrown in the Diocle- 
tian persecution ; Constantine*s dream ; his inscrib- 
ing in consequence of it the crois upon his standard 
fmd the shields of his soldiers ; his victory, and the 
escape of the standard-bearer; perhaps also the 
imagined appearance of the cross in the heavens^ 
though this last circumstance is very deficient in 
historical evidence. It is also the case with the 
mbdern annual exhibition of the liquefaction of 
the blood of Saint Januarius at Naples. It is a 
doubt, likewise, whidi ought to be excluded by very 
special circumstances, from those narratives which 
relate to the supernatural cure of hypochondriacal 
and nervous complaints, and of all dlieases which 
are much affected by the imagination. The mira- 
cles of the second and third century are, usually, 
healing the sick, and casting out evil spirits, mira- 
cles in which there is room for some error and 
deception. We hear nothing of causing the blind 
to see, the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the le- 
pers to be cleansed.* There are also instances in 
Christian writers, of reputed miracles, which were 
natural operations, though not known to be such 
at the time ; as that of articulate speech after the 
loss of a great part of the tongue. 

* Jortin*8 Remarks, voL iL p. 51. 
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IV. To the same bead of objection nearly, may 
ako be r^erred accounts, in which the variatioo 
of a small circumstance may have transformed 
some extraordinary appearance, or some critical 
coincidence of events, into a miracle ; stories, in a 
word, which may be resolved into exaggeration. 
The miradea of the Gospel can by no possibility 
be explained away in this manner. Total fiction 
will a;ocount for any thing ; but no stretch of ex- 
aggeration that has any parallel in other histories, 
no force of fancy upon real circumstances, could 
produce the narratives which we now have. Tl^e 
feeding of the five thousand with a few loaves and 
fishes, surpasses all bounds of exaggeration. The 
raising of Lazarus, of the widow's son at NaiD, as 
well as many of the cures which Christ wrought, 
come not within the compass of misrepresentation. 
I mean that it is impossible to assign any position 
of circumstances however peculiar, any accidental 
effects however extraordinary, any natural singula^ 
rity, which could supply an origin or foundation 
to these accounts. 

Having thus enumerated several exceptions 
which may justly be taken to relations of mira<des, 
it is necessary, when we read the Scriptures, to bear 
in our minds this general remark ; that although 
there be miracles recorded in the New Testament, 
which fall within some or other of the exceptions 
here assigned, yet that they are united with others, 
to which none of the same exceptions extend, and 
that their credibility standi upon this union. Thus 
the visions and revelations which Saint Paul a»* 
serts to have been imparted to him, may not, in 
their separate evidence, be distinguishable from 
the visions and revelations which many others have 
i^Ueged. But here is the difference. Saint Paul's 
pretensions were attested by external miracles 

7 
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wrought by himself, and by miracles wrought in 
the cause to which these visions relate; or, to 
speak more properly, the same historical authority 
which informs us of one, informs us of the other. 
This is not ordinarily true of the visions of enthu- 
siasts, or even of the accounts in which they are 
contained. Again, some of Christ's own mira^ 
cles were momentary i as the transfiguration, the 
appearance and voice from heaven at his baptism, 
a voice from the clouds on one occasion afterwards, 
(John zii. 28. )» and some others. It is not de- 
nied, that the distinction which we have proposed 
concerning miracles of this species, applies, in di- 
minution of the force of the evidence, as much to 
these instances as to others. But this is the case, 
not with all the miracles ascribed to Christ, nor 
with the greatest part, nor with many. Whatever 
force therefore there may be in the objection, we 
have numerous miracles which are free from it ; 
and even those to which it is applicable, are little 
affected by it in their credit, because there are few 
who, admitting the rest, will reject tkem* If tliere 
be miracles of the New Testament, which come 
within any of the other heads into which we have 
distributed the objections, the same remark must 
be repeated. And this is one way, in which the 
unexampled number and variety of the miracles 
ascribed to Christ strengthens the credibility of 
Christianity. For it precludes any solution, or 
conjecture about a solution, which imagination, or 
even which experience, might suggest concerning 
some particular miracles, if considered indepen* 
dently of others. The miracles of Christ were of 
various kinds,* and performed in great varietiea 

« Not only healing every species of disease, but turning 
water into wine (Jonn ii.) ; feeding multitudes witfi a few 
loaves and fishes (Matt. xiv. 15. ; Mark vL 35. } Luke ix. IS.; 
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of situation, form, and manner ; at Jerusalem, the 
metropolis of the Jewish nation and religion ; in 
different parts of Judea and Galilee ; in cities and 
villages ; in synagogues, in private houses ; in the 
street, in highways; with preparation, as in the 
case of .Lazarus ; by accident, as in the case of the 
widow's son of Nain ; when attended by multi- 
tudes, and when alone with the patient; in the 
midst of his disciples, and in the presence of his 
enemies; with the common people around him, 
and before Scribes and Pharisees, and rulers of 
the synagogues. 

I apprehend that, when we remove from the 
comparison the cases which are fairly disposed of 
by the observations that have been stated, many 
cases will not remain. To those which do remain, 
we apply this final distinction : " That there is not 
satisfactory evidence, that persons, pretending to 
be original witnesses of the miracles, passed their 
lives in labours, dangers, and sufferiags, voluntarily 
undertaken and undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and properly in 
consequence of their belief of the truth of those 
accounts." 



CHAPTER II. 

But they with whom we argue, have undoubu 
edly a right to select their own examples. The 

John vL 5.) ; walking on the sea (Matt xiv. £5.) j cahttine 
a storm (Matt viii. iJ6.j Luke vui. 24.); a celestial voice 
at his baptism, and miraculous appearance (Matt iii. 16. : 
afterwards John xii. 28,) j his transfiguration (Matt xvii. 
1—8.; Mark ix. 2.; Luke ix. 88.; 2 Peter L 16, 17.): rais- 
ing the dead m three distinct uutances (Matf. ix. 18. : Mark 
V. 22. J Luke viii. 41. Luke vii. 14. j John xl.) ' 

K 
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instances with which Mr Hume has chosen to 
confront the miracles of the New Testament, and 
which, therefore, we are entitled to regard as the 
strongest which the history of the world could sup- 
ply to the inquiries of a very acute and learned ad- 
versary, are the three following : — 

I. The cure of a blind and of a lame man of 
Alexandria, by the emperor Vespasian, as related 
by Tacitus ; 

II. The restoration of the limb of an attendant 
in a Spanish church, as told by Cardinal de Beta; 
and, 

III. The cures said to be performed at the tomb 
of the abbe Paris, in the early part of the present 
century. 

I. The narrative of Tacitus is delivered in these 
terms : " One of the common people of Alexan- 
dria, known to be diseased in his eyes, by the ad- 
monition of the god Serapis, whom that supersti- 
tious nation worship above all other gods, prostrat- 
ed himself before the emperor, earnestly imploring 
from him a remedy for his blindness, and entreat- 
ing that he would deign to anoint with his spittle 
his cheeks and the balls of his eyes. Another, dis- 
eased in his hand, requested, by the admonition of 
the same god, that he might be touched by the foot 
of the emperor. Vespasian at first derided and des- 
pised their application ; afterwards, when they con- 
tinned to urge their petitions, he sometimes appear- 
ed to dread the imputation of vanity ; at other times, 
by the earnest supplication of the patients, and the 
persuasion of his flatterers, to be induced to hope 
for success. At length he commanded an inquiry 
to be made by the physicians, whether such a blind- 
ness and debility were vincible by human aid. The 
report of the physicians conUined various points ; 
that in the one the power of vision was not destroy- 
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cd, but would return if the obstacles were removed • 
that in the other, the diseased joints might be re- 
stored, if a heah'ng power were applied; that it was 
perhaps, agreeable to the gods to do this; that the 
emperor was elected by divine assistance; lastly 
that the credit of the success would be the empel 
ror's, the ridicule of the disappointment would fall 
upon the patients. Vespasian, believing that every 
thing was in the power of his fortune, and th^ 
nothing was any longer incredible, whilst the 
multitude^ which stood by, eagerly expected the 
event with a countenance expressive of joy exe- 
cuted what he-was desired to do. Immediately the 

*l*"l,^'l ''^**'*'^ ^ '^ "'^ ^^ "g^ returned to 
the blind man. They who were present relate 
both these cures, ev^n at this time, when there is 
nothing to be gained by lying."* 

Now, though Tacitus wrote this account twenty 
seven years after the miracle is said to have beenpei-r 
fonned, and wrote at Rome of what passed at Alex- 
andria, and wrote also from report; and althouffh 
It does not appear that he had examined the stonr 
or that he believed it (but rather the contmry) yS 
I think his testimony sufficient to prove that such 
a transacUon took place: by which I mean, that 
the two men in question did apply to Vespasian- 
that Vespasian did touch the diseased in the manner 
related ; and that a cure was reported to have fol 
lowed the operation. But the affair labours under 
a strong and just suspicion, that the whole of it was 
a concerted imposture, brought about by collusion 
between thepatients, the physicians, and theemperor 
Thui solution is probable, because there was everv 
thing to suggest, and every thing to facilitate, such 
a scheme. The miracle was calculated to confer 



* Tacit Hist Iflx iv. 
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honour upon the emperor, and upon the god Sera- 
pis. It was achieved in the midst of the emperor's 
flatterers and followers ; in a city, and amongst a 
populace beforehand devoted to his interest, and 
to the worship of the god ; where it would have 
been treason and blasphemy together, to have 
contradicted the fame of the cure, or even to have 
questioned it. And what is very observable in the 
account is, that the report of the physicians is just 
such a report as would have been made of a case, 
in which no external marks of the disease existed, 
and which, consequently, was capable of being easily 
counterfeited, viz. that in the first of the patients 
the organs of vision were not destroyed, that the 
weakness of the second was in his joints. The 
strongestcircumstance in Tacitus*s narration is, that 
the first patient was ** notiu tabe oculorum,** re- 
marked or notorious for the disease in his eyes. But 
this was a circumstance which might have found 
its way into the story in its progress from a distant 
country, and during an interval of thirty years; or 
it might be true that tlie malady of the eyes was 
notorious, yet that the nature and degree of the 
disease had never been ascertained ; a case by no 
means uncommon. The emperor's reserve was 
easily affected ; or it is possible he might not be in 
the secret There does not seem to be much weight 
in the observation of Tacitus, that they who were 
present, continued even then to relate the story 
when there was nothing to be gained by the lie. 
It only proves that those who had told the story 
for nuiny years, persisted in it. The state of mind 
of the witnesses and spectators at the timcy is the 
point to be attended to. Still less is there of per- 
tinency in Mr Hume's eulogium on the cautious 
and penetrating genius of the historian; for it 
does not appear tlut the historian believed it; The 
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tertns in which he speaks of Serapis, the deity to 
whose interposition the miracle was attributed, 
scarcely suffer us to suppose that Tacitus thought 
the miracle to be real : ** By the admonition of the 
god Serapis, whom that superstitious nation (dedita 
superstitionibus gens) worship above all other gods.*' 
To have brought this supposed miracle within the 
limits of comparison with the miracles of Christ, it 
ought to have appeared, that a person of a low and 
private station, in the midst of enemies, with the 
whole power of the country opposing him, with 
every one around him prejudiced or interested 
against his claims and character, pretended to per. 
form these cures, and required the spectators, upon 
the strength of what they saw, to give up their 
firmest hopes and opinions, and follow kim through 
a life of trial and danger ; that many were so moved 
as to obey his call, at the expense both of every 
notion in which they had been brought up, and of 
their ease, safety, and reputation ; and that by these 
beginnings, a change was produced in the world, 
the effects of which remain to this day ; a case, 
both in its circumstances and consequences, very 
unlike any thing we find in Tacitus*s relation. 

II. The story taken from the Memoirs of Car- 
dinal de Retz, which is the second example alleged . 
by Mr Hume, is this : ** In the church of Saragossa 
in Spain, the canons showed me a man whose 
business it was to light the lamps ; telling me, that 
he had been several years at the gate wi^ one leg 
only. I saw him with two.*'* 

It is stated by Mr Hume, that the cardinal, who 
relates this story, did not believe it; and, it no- 
where appears, that he either examined the limb, 
or asked the patient, or indeed any one, a single 

♦ Liv.lv. A. D.1664W 
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question about tbe matter. An artificial leg; 
wrought with art, would be ftufficient, in a place 
where no such contrivance had ever before been 
beard of, to give origin and currency to the report. 
The ecclesiastics of the place would, it is probable, 
favour the story, inasmuch as 'it advanced tbe 
honour of their image and church. And if they 
patronized it, no other person at Saragossa, in the 
fiddle of the last century, would dare to dispute it. 
The story likewise coincided, not less with the 
wishes and preconceptions of the people, than with 
the interests of their ecclesiastical rulers; so that 
there was prejudice backed by authority, and both 
operating upon extreme ignorance, to account for 
the success of the imposture. If, as I have sug- 
gested, the contrivance of an artificial limb was 
then new, it would not occur to the cardinal him- 
■elf to suspect it ; especially under the carelessness 
of mind with which he heard the tale, and the 
little inclination he felt to scrutinize or expose its 
fallacy. 

III. The miracles related to have been wrought 
at the tomb of the abb4 Paris, admit in general of 
this solution. The patients who frequented the 
tomb were so affected by their devotion, their 
expectation, tbe place, the solemnity, and above 
all, by the sympathy of the surrounding multitude^ 
that many of them were thrown into violent con- 
▼ulsions ; which convulsions, in certain instances, 
produced a removal of disorders depending upon 
obstruction. We shall, at this day, have the less 
difiiculty in admitting the above account, because 
it is the very same thing as bath lately been expe- 
rienced in the operations of animal magnetism ; 
and the report of tbe French physicians upon that 
mysterious remedy is very applicable to the present 
consideration, vbi, that the pretenders to the art, bj 
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Woridng upon the imaginations of their patients, 
were frequently able to produce convulsions; that 
convulsions so produced are amongst the most 
povrerful, but» at the same time, most uncertain and 
uniSianagcable applications to the human frame, 
which can be. employed. 

Circumstances which indicate this explication in 
the case of the Parisian miracles, are the following : 

1. They were tentative. Out of many thousand 
tick, infirm, and diseased persons, who resorted to 
the tomb, the professed history of the miracles con- 
tains only nine cures. 

2. The convulsions at the tomb are admitted. 
9. The diseases were, for the most part, of that 

tort which depends upon inaction and obstruction, 
as dropsies, palsies, and some tumours. 

4. The cures* were gradual; some patients at- 
tending many days, some sevend weeks, and some 
several months. 

5. The cures were many of them incomplete, 

6. Others were temporary.^ 

So that all the wonder we are called upon to 
•ooount for is, that, out of an almost innumerable 
multitude which resorted to the tomb for the cure 
of their complaints, and many of whom were there 
agitated by strong convulsions, a very small propor- 
tion experienced a beneficial change in their con- 
ititution, especially in the action of the nerves and . 
gkmds. 

Some of the cases alleged do not require that 
we should have recourse to this solution. The first 
case in the catalogue is scarcely distinguishable 
Ihun the progress of a natural recovery. It was 
that of a young man, who laboured under an in- 
flammation of one eye, and had lost the sight of 

* Tlie reader will find these particular* verified in Uie de- 
tailf-by the accurate inquiries of the present biibop of Ssnin, 
in his Ciiteiion of Mizacles, p. IS^ cl fc^. 
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the other. The inflamed eye was relieved, but the 
blindness of the other remained. The inflamma- 
tion had before been abated by medicine ; and the 
young man, at the time of his attendance at the 
tomb, was using a lotion of laudanum. A nd, what 
is a still more material part of the case, the inflam- 
nuition after some interval returned.-^Another case 
was that of a young man who had lost his sight by 
the puncture of an awl, and the discharge of .the 
aqueous humour through the wound. The sight, 
which had been gradually returning, was much ' 
improved during his visit to the tomb, that is, pro- 
bably in the same degree in which the discharged 
humour was replaced by fresh secretions. And it 
is observable that these two are the only cases 
which, from their nature, should seem unlikely to 
be affected by convulsions. 

In one material respect I allow that the Parisian 
miracles were different from those related by Taci- 
tus, and from the Spanish miracle of the cardinal 
de Retz. They had not, like them, all the power 
and all the prejudice of the country on their side 
to begin with. They were alleged by one parly 
against another, by the Jansenists against the Je- 
suits. These were of course opposed and examin- 
ed by their adversaries. The consequence o( which 
examination was, that many falsehoods were de- 
tected, that with something really extraordinary 
much fraud appeared to be mixed. And if some 
of the cases updn which designed misrepresentation 
could not be charged, were not at the time satisfac- 
torily accounted for, it was because the efficacy of 
strong spasmodic aflections was not then sufficient- 
ly known. Finally, the cause of Jansenism did 
not rise by the miracles, but sunk, although the 
miracles had the anterior persuasion of all the nu- 
-merous adherents of that cause to set out with. 
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These, let us remember, are the strongest ex- 
amples which the history of ages supplies. In 
none of them was the miracle unequivocal f by 
none of them were established prejudices and per- 
suasions overthrown ; of nonp of them did the 
credit make its way in opposition to authority and 
power ; by none of them were many induced to 
commit themselves, and that in contradiction to 
prior opinions, to a life of mortification, danger, 
and sufferings; none were called upon to attest 
them, at the expense of their fortunes and safety.* 



• It may be thought that the historian ci the Parisian mi. 
racles, M. Montgeron. forms an exception to this last assertion. 
He presented his book (with a suspicion, as it should seem, of 
"•^danger of IT*— "*- "-'■ — ^^ *-"—»-' ^ 



the danger of what he was doing^ to the king ; and was short- 
ly afterwards committed to pnson; ftom which he never 
came out Had the miracles been unequivocal, and had M. 
Mootgeron been originally convinced by them, I should have 
allowed this exception. It would have stood, I think, alone^ 
in the argument of our adversaries. But, beside what has 
been observed of the duUous nature of the miracles, the ac 
count which M. Montgeron has himself left of his conversion, 
shows both the state of his mind, and that his jaemuuion tovw 
not built upon external miracles.—^ Scarcely had he entered 
the church.yard. when he was struck,' he tells us, 'with awe 
and reverence, having never before heard prayers pronoun, 
ced with so much ardour and transport as he observed 
amongst the sun>licants at the tomb. Upon this, throwing 
himsdf on his knees, resting his elbows on the tomb>stone, and 
covering his face with his hand, he q)ake the following prayer. 
O thoutoyfohoae intercession so many miracies are sa»d to bet 
performed, if it be true that a part qftheesurvioeth the gnnet 
and that thou hast ir\fluence with the Almighty, havepityon 
the darkness qf mv understanding, and through his mercy ob~ 
tainthe removal qf it. Havingprayed thus, < many tbou^rts,* 
as he sayeth, *b^an to open themselves to his mind; and so 
profouDd was his attention, that he continued on his knees 
four hours, not in the leastdisturtiedby the vast crowd of sur. 
sounding supplicants. During this time, all the arguments 
which he ever heard or read in favour of CSiristianity, occur. 
red to him with so much force, and seemed so strong and con- 
▼incing, that he went home ftilly satisfied of the truth of re. 
Ilgion in general, and ci the holiness and power of that per. 
•on, who/ as he supposed, * had engaged the Divine Good- 
ness to enlighten his understanding so suddenly.' ' Douglas's 
CritofMir.p.214. 

K3 
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PART II. 

. or THE AUXILIARY ZVIBENCES OF CUaiSTlANITT. 



CHAPTER I. 



Isaiah Hi. 1 3. liii. " Behold, my servant shaM deal 
prudently ; he shall be exalted and extolled, and be 
Yery high. As many were astonished at thee; 
(bis visage was so marred more than any man, and 
his form more than the sons of men) ; so shall he 
sprinkle many nations; the kings sJiall shut their 
mouths at him : for that which had not been told 
them, shall they see ; and that which they had not 
beard, shall they consider. — Who hath believed our 
report ? and to whom is the arm of the Lord re- 
vealed ? For he shall grow up before him as a 
tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground : he 
hath no form nor comeliness ; and when we shall 
see him, there is no beauty that we should desire 
him. He is despised and rejected of men, a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: and we hid, 
as it were, our faces from him ; he was despised, 
and we esteemed him not Surely he hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows : yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 
But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities : the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him ; and with his stripes we are 
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healed. All we like sheep have gone astraj ; we 
have turned every one to his own way ; and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. He 
was oppressed, and he was aflSicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth : he is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers, is 
dumb, so he opened not bis mouth. He was taken 
from prison and from judgment ; and who shall 
declare his generation ? for he was cut off out of 
the land of the living : for the transgression of my 
people was he stricken. And he made his grave 
with the wicked and with the rich in his death; 
because he had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth. Yet it pleased the Lord to 
bruise him ; he hath put him to grief. When thou 
shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see 
his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure 
of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall 
see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satis6ed : 
by his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify 
many ; for he shall bear their iniquities. There- 
fore will I divide him a portion with the great, and 
he shall divide the spoil with the strong ; because 
he hath poured out his soul unto death : and he 
was numbered with the transgressors, and he bare 
the sin of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors." 

These words are eitant in a book, purporting to 
contain the predictions of a writer who lived seven 
centuries before the Christian era. 

The material part of every argument from pro- 
phecy, namely, that the words alleged were ac- 
tually spoken or written before the fact to which • 
they are applied took place, or could by any na- 
tural means be foreseen, is, in the present instance^ 
incontestable. The record comes out of the cus- 
tody of adversaries. The Jews, as ai» ancient 
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fcthef well obsetred, are our librariaDS. The pas- 
Mge is in their copies as well as Hi ours. With maaj 
attempts to explain it away, none has ever been made 
by them to discredit its authenticity. 

And what adds to the force of the quotation is, 
that it is taken from a writing declaredly prophetic; 
a writing, professing to describe such future trans- 
actions and changes in the world, as were connected 
with the fate and interests of the Jewish nation. It 
is not a passage in an historical or devotional cona- 
position, which, because it turns out to be applicable 
to some future events, or to some future situatioki 
of affairs, is presumed to have been oracular. The 
words of Isaiah were delivered by him in a prophe- 
tic charactcfr, with the solemnity belonging to th'at 
cbaracterr: and what be so delivered, was all along 
understood by the Jewish reader to refer to some- 
thing that was to take place after the time of the 
author. The public sentiments of the Jews con- 
cerning the design of Isaiah*s writings, are set 
forth in the book of Ecclesiasticus : * *^ He saw 
by an excellent spirit, what should come to pass at 
the last, and he comforted them that mourned in 
Zion. He showed what should come to pass for 
ever, and secret things or ever they came." 

It is also an advanUge which this prophecy pos- 
sesses, that it is intermixed with no other subject. 
It is entire, separate, and uninterruptedly directed 
to one scene of things. 

The application of the prophecy to the evange. 
lie history is plain and appropriate. Here is no 
double sense ; no figurative language, but what is 
sufficiently intelligible to every reader of every 
coiintry. The obscurities (by which I mean the 
expressions that require a kpowledge of local die- 

' * Chap. xlviiL ver. St. 
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tion, and of local allusion) aro few, and not of' 
great importance. Nor have I found, that yarie- 
ties of reading, or a different construing of the 
original, produce any material alteration in the 
sense of the prophecy. Compare the common 
translation with that of bishop Xx>wth, and the 
difference is not considerable. So far as they do 
differ, bishop Lowth*s corrections, which are the 
faithful result of an accurate eiamination, bring 
the description nearer to the New Testament his- 
tory than it was before. In the fourth verse of 
the fifty-third chapter, what our Bible renders 
** stricken," he translates "judicially stricken:** 
and in the eighth verse, the clause, " he was taken 
from prison and from judgment,** the bishop gives 
** py an oppressive judgment he was taken off.** 
The neit words to these, " who shall declare his 
generation ?** are much cleared up in their mean- 
ing by the bishop's version ; "his manner of life 
who would declare?" i,e. who would stand forth 
in his defence? The former part of the ninth 
verse, " and he madc^ his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in his death,** which inverts the 
circumstances of Christ's passion, the bishop brings 
out in an order perfectly agreeable to the event ; 
" and his grave was appointed with the wicked, 
but with the rich man was his tomb.** The words 
in the eleventh verse, " by his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many,** are, in the bi- 
shop's version, " by the knowledge of him shall my 
righteous servant justify many.** 

It is natural to inquire what turn the Jews them- 
selves giveto this prophecy. | There is good proof 

t ** Vatictnium hoc Esaiie est carnifldna Rabbinoram, de 
<mo aliqui Judael mihi confessi sunt, Rabfiinoa auoa ex pro- 
pheticia acripturis facild ae extricate potuine, miotld Esaias 
Uiaiimf* Hu]ie,TbeoLJiid.|vdl8bquotedliyFMle,iiLloc. 
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that the ancient Rabbins explained it of their ex- 
pected Messiah;^ but their modern expositors 
concur, I think, in representing it as a description 
of the calamitous state and intended restoration of 
the Jewish people, who are here, as they say, ex. 
hibited under the character of a single person. I 
bare not discovered that their exposition rests upon 
any critical arguments, or upon these in any other 
than a very minute degree. The clause in the 
ninth Terse, which we render " for the transgres- 
sion of my people was he stricken," and in the 
margin, " was the stroke upon him," the Jews 
read, << for the transgression of my people was the 
stroke upon them.** And what they allege in 
support of the alteration amounts only to this, that 
the Hebrew pronoun is capable of a plural as well 
as of a singular signification ; that is to say, is 
capable of their construction as well as ours.§ 

t Hulse, TheoL Jud. p. 490. 

V Bishop Lowth adopts in this place the reading of the 
Seventy, which gives smitten to death, ** for the transgression 
of m V people was he smitten to death. " The addition of the 
words, ** to death,*' makes an end of the Jewish intcrpreta- 
tion of the clause. And the authority upon which this read, 
ing (though not given by the present Hebrew text) is adopt, 
ed. Or Kennicot has set forth by an ai^gument not only so co- 

Snt, but so clear and popular, that I beg leave to transcribe 
e substance of it into this note:'** Orieen, after having 
quoted at large this prophecy concerning the Messiah, tells 
us, that bavins once made use of this passage, in a disimte 
against some that were accounted wise among the Jews, 
one of them replied that the words did not mean one man, 
but one people, the Jews, who were smitten of Grod, and dis. 
persed among the Gentiles for their conversion ; that he 
then urged many parts of this prophecy, to show the absur. 
dity of this interpretation, and that he seemed to press them the 
hardest by this sentence,—* for the transgression of my peo- 
pie was he smitten to death.' Now as Origen, the author 
of the Hexapla,. must have understood Hebrew, we cannot 
suppose that he would have urged this last text as so decisive, 
if the Greek version had not agreed here with the Hebrew 
text ; nor that tiiese wise Jews would have been at all dis. 
tressed by this quotation, vjHeu the Hebrew text had read 
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Andtfais is all the variation contended for; the 
rest of the prophecy they read as we do. The 
probability, therefore, of their exposition, is a sub- - 
ject of which we are as capable of judging as them- 
selves. This judgment is open indeed to the good 
sense of every attentive reader. The application 
which the Jews contend for, appears to me to la- 
bour under insuperable difficulties ; in particular, 
it may be demanded of them to explain, in whote 
name or person, if the Jewish people be the suf- 
ferer, does the prophet speak, when he says, ** He 
hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows, 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted ; but he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities, the 
diastisement of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed.'* Again, the description 
in the seventh verse, ** he was oppressed and he 
was afflicted, yet he opened not bis mouth ; he is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep . 
before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth,** quadrates with no part of the Jewish his- 
tory with which we are acquainted. The mention 
of the " grave," and the " tomb,** in the ninth 

agreeably to the words ** to death,*' on which the argu. 
ment principally depended ; for by ouoting it immediatSy, 
they would have triumphed over him, and reprobated bis 
Greek version. This, whenever they could do it, was their 
constant practice in their disputes with the Christians. 
Origen himself, who laboriously compared the Hebrew 
text with the Septuagint, has recorded the necessity of ar- 
suing with the Jews, from such passages only as were in 
uie Septuagint Mreeable to the Hebrew, wherefor^ as 
Origen had carefully compared the Greek version m the 
Septuagint with the Hebrew text ; and as he puzsled and 
confounded the learned Jews, by urging upon them the 
reading <* to death,*' in this place ; it seems almost impossi- 
ble not to conclude, both from Orisen's argument, and the 
dlence of his Jewish adversaries, that the Hebrew text at 
that time actually had the word agreeably to the version of 
the Seventy." Lowth'sJsaiah,p.S42. . 
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▼ene, ii not very applicable to the fortunes of a 
nation ; and still less so is the conclusion of the 
prophecy in the twelfth yerse, which expressly re- 
presents the sufferings as voluTUatyy and the suf- 
ferer as interceding for the offenders ; ** because 
he hath poured out his soul unto death, and he 
was numbered with the transgressors, and he bare 
the sin of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors." 

There are other prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, interpreted by Christians to relate to the 
Gospel history, which are deserving both of great 
regard and of a very attentive consideration : but 
I content myself with stating the above, as well 
because 1 think it the clearest and the strongest of 
all, as because most of the rest, in order that their 
value might be represented with any tolerable de- 
gree of fidelity, require a discussion unsuitable to 
the limits and nature of this work. The reader 
will find them disposed in order, and distinctly 
explained, in bishop Chandler's treatise on the 
subject : and he will bear in mind, what has been 
often, and, I think, mily urged by the advocates 
of Christianity, that there is' no other eminent 
person, to the history of whose life so many cir- 
cumstances can be made to apply. They who 
object that much has been done by the power o^ 
chance, the ingenuity of accommodation, and the 
industry of research, ought to try whether the same, 
or any thing like it, could be done, if Mahomet^ 
or any other person, were proposed as the subject 
of Jewish prophecy. 

II. A second head of argument from prophecy 
is founded upon our Lord's predictions concerning 
the destruction of Jerusalem, recorded by three 
out of the four evangelists. 
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Luke xxi. S-^25, ** And as soine spake of the 
temple, how it was adorned with goodly stones 
and gifVs, he said, As for these things which ye 
behold, the days will come, in which there shall 
not be left one stone upon another, that shall not 
be thrown down. And they asked him, saying, 
Master, but when shall these things be ? and what 
sign will there be when these things shall'come to 
pass? And he said. Take heed that ye be not 
deceived, for many shall come in my name, saying, 
I am Christ ; and the time draweth near : go ye 
not therefore after them. But when ye shall hear 
of wars and commotions, be not terriBed : for these 
things roust first come to pass ; but the end is not 
by.and<by. Then said be unto them. Nation shall 
rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom ; 
and great earthquakes shall be in divers places, 
and famines and pestilences; and fearful sights, 
and great signs shall there be from heaven. But 
before all these, they shall lay their hands on you, 
and persecute you, delivering you up to the syna- 
gogues, and into prisons, being brought before 
kings and rulers for my name's sake. And it 
shall turn to you for a testimony. Settle it there- 
fore in your hearts, not to meditate before, what 
ye shall answer: for I will give you a mouth and 
wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be 
able to gainsay nor resist And ye shall be be- 
trayed both by parents, and brethren, and kins- 
folk, and friends; and some of you shall they 
cause to be put to death. And ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name's sake. But there shall 
not an hair of your head perish. In your patience 
possess ye your souls. And when ye shall see 
Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that 
the desolation thereof is nigh. Then let them 
which are in Judea, flee to the mountains; and lei 
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them which tre in the midst of it depart out : and 
let not them that are in the countries enter there-^ 
into. For these be the days of vengeance, that all 
things which are written may be fulfilled. But 
woe unto them that are with child, and to them 
that give suck, in those days; for there shall be 
great distress in the land, and wrath upon this peo- 
pie. And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, 
and shall be led awaj^captive into all nations : and 
Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, 
until the times ^f the Gentiles be fulfilled." 

In terms nearly similar, this discourse is relat- 
ed in the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, and 
the thirteenth of Mark. The prospect of the same 
evils drew from our Saviour, on another occasion, 
the following affecting expressions of concern, 
which are preserved by Saint Luke, (lix. 41— 
44.) : " And when he was come near, he beheld 
the city, and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace ! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come 
upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee 
in on every side, and shall lay thee even with the 
ground, and thy children within thee; and they 
ahall not leave in thee one stone upon another ; 
because thou knewest not the time of thy visita- 
tion." — These passages are direct and explicit 
predictions. References to the same event, some 
plain, some parabolical, or otherwise figurative, 
are found in divers other discourses of our Lord.* 

The general agreement of the description with 
the event, viz. with the ruin of the Jewish nation, 
and the capture of Jerusalem under Vespasian, 

• BlAtt xxL S3-4& ; xxiL 1—7. MarkxiL 1—12. Luke 
SliL 1-9. 1 zx. S^-SO. ; xxi. 5— 1& 
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thirtj^stz years after Christ's death, is most evi- 
dent; and the accordancy in various articles of 
detail and circumstances has been shown by many 
learned writers. It is also an advantage to the in- 
quiry, and to the argument built upon it, that we 
have received a copious account of the transaction 
from Josephus, a Jewish and contemporary histo- 
rian. This part of the case is perfectly free from 
doubt The only question which, in my opinion, 
xan be raised upon the subject, is, whether the 
prophecy was really delivered bef&re the event ; I 
shall apply, therefore, my observations to this point 
solely. 

1. The judgment of antiquity, though varying 
in the precise year of the publication of the three 
Gospels, concurs in assigning them a date prior 
to the destruction of Jerusalem.^ 

2. This judgment' is confirmed by a strong pro- 
bability arising from the course of human life. 
The destruction of Jerusalem took place in the 
seventieth year after the birth of Christ The 
three evangelists, one of whom was his immediate 
companion, and the other two associated with bis 
companionsi were, it is probable, not much younger 
than he was. They must, consequently, have been 
far advanced in life when Jerusalem was taken ; 
and no reason has been given why they should 
defer writing their histories so long. 

S.§ If the evangelists, at the time of writing the 
Gospels, had known of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, by which catastrophe the prophecies were 
plainly fulfilled, it is most probable, that, in re- 
cording the predictions, they would have dropped 
some word or other about the completion ; in like 
manner as Luke, after relating the denunciation 

X Laidner, voL ziii. 

\ hs date, Dits. III. de Quat Evang. num. vii. p. 541. 
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of a dearth by Agabus, adds, " which came to 
pass in the days of Claudius Caesar:"* whereas 
the prophecies are given distinctly in one chapter 
of each of the first three Gospels, and referred to 
in several different passages of each ; and in none 
of all these places does there appear the smallest 
intimation that the things spoken of had come to 
pass. I do admit, that it would have been the 
part of an impostor, who wished his readers to be- 
lieve that his book was written before the event, 
when in truth it was written after it, to have sup- 
pressed any such intimation carefully. But this 
was not the character of the authors of the Gros- 
pels. Cunning was no quality of theirs. Of all 
writers in the world, they thought the least of pro> 
viding against objections. Moreover, there is no 
clause in any one of them, that makes a profession 
of their having written prior to the Jewish wars, 
which a fraudulent purpose would have led them to 
pretend. They have done neither one thing nor 
the other : they have neither inserted any words 
which might signify to the reader that their ac- 
counts were written before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which a sophist would have done ; nor have 
• they dropped a hint of the completion of the pro- 
phecies recorded by them, which an undedgning 
writer, writing after the event, could hardly, on 
some or other of the many occasions that present- 
ed themselves, have missed of doing. 

4. The admonitionsf which Christ is represent- 
ed to have given to his followers to save themselves 
by flight, are not easily accounted for on the sup- 

« Acts xL 28. 

t ** When ye shall see Jenualem (Jbrnpassed with anniei, 
then know that the desolation thereof b nigh : then let them 
which are in Judea -flee to the mountuns ; then let them 
which are in the midst of it depart out, and let not them that 
are in the countriei enter thereinto." I«uke xxi. SO^ SI. , 
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txisition of the prophecy being fabricated after the 
event. Either the Cbristtaos, when the siege ap- 
proached, did make their escape from Jerusalem, 
pr they did not : if they did, they must have had 
the prophecy amongst them : if they did not know 
of any such prediction at the time of the siege, if 
they did not take notice of any such warning, it 
.was an improbable fiction, in a writer publishing 
his work near to that time, (which, on any even 
the lowest and most disadvantageous supposition, 
was the case with the Gospels now in our hands), 
and addressing his work to Jews and to Jewish 
converts (which Matthew certainly did), to state 
that the followers of Christ had received admoni- 
tions, of which they made no use when the occasion 
arrived, and of which experience then recent prov- 
.ed, that those who were most concerned to know 
and regard them, were ignorant or negligent 
£ven if the prophecies came to the hands of the 
evangelists through no better vehicle thaa tradition, 
it must have been by a tradition which subsisted 
prior to the event. And to suppose that, without 
any authority whatever, without so much as even 
any tradition to guide them, they had forged these 
passages, is to impute to them a degree of fraud 
and Imposture, from every appearance of which 
their compositions are as far removed as possible. 
: 5. I think that, if the prophecies had been com- 
posed after the event, there would have been more 
specification. The names or descriptions of the 
enemy, the general, the emperor, would have been 
found in them. The designation of the time would 

•* When ye shall see Jenualem oompassed with annies, 
then let them which be in Judea flee unto the mountains ; 
let him which is on the house-top not come down to take 
any thing out of his house : neither let him which is in the 
field return back to take bis clothes.'* Ifatt. ziv. 18. 
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have been more determlaate. And I am fortiAcd 
in this opinion by observing, that the counterfeited 
prophecies of the Sibylline oracles, of the twelve 
patriarchs, and I am inclined to believe, most others 
of the kind, are mere transcripts of the history, 
moulded into a prophetic form. 

It is objected, that the •prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem is mixed, or connected, with ex. 
pressions which relate to the final judgment of the 
world ; and so connected as to lead an ordinary 
reader to expect, that these two events would not 
be far distant from each other. To which I answer, 
that the objection does not concern our present 
argument. If our Saviour actually foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem, it is sufficient ; even al- 
though we should allow, that the narration of the 
prophecy had combined what had been said by him 
on kindred subjects, without accurately preserving 
the order, or always noticing the transition of the 
discourse. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Morality of the Gospel. 

In stating the morality of the Gospel as an ai^« 
ment of its truth, I am willing to admit two points ; 
first, Ufat the teaching of morality was not the pri. 
mary deagn of the mission ; secondly, that mora* 
lity, neither in the Gospel, nor in any other book, 
can be a subject, properly speaking, of discovery. 

If I were to describe in a very few words the 
scope of Christianity, as a revelatunif* I should 

• Great and inestixnaUy beneficial efibcta magr accrue from 
the mittioD of Christ, and espectally from hia death, which do 
not belong to Christianity as a revekOian ; that is, they might 
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say, O^at it was to influence the conduct of human 
life, by establishing the proof of a future state of 
reward and punishment,—** to bring life and im* 
mortality to light." The direct object, therefore^ 
of the design is, to supply motives, and not rules ; 
sanctions, and not precepts. And these were what 
mankind stood most in need of. The members of 
civilized society can, in all ordinary cases, judge 
tolerably well how they ought to act ; but without 
a future state, or, which is the same thing, without 
credited evidence of that state, they want a motive 
to their duty'; they want at least strength of mo- 
tive, sufficient to bear up against the force of pas- 
sion, and the temptation of present advantage. 
Their rules want authority. The most important 
service that can be rendered to human life, and 
that consequently which, one might expect before- 
hand, would be the great end and office of a re- 
velation from God, is to convey to the world au- 
thorized assurances of the reality of a future exis- 
tence. And although in doing this, or by the 
ministry of the same person by whom this .is done, 
moral precepts or examples, or illustrations of 
moral precepts, may be occasionally given, and 
be highly valuable, yet still they do not form the 
original purpose of the mission. 

have exiBted, and they might have been accomplished, though 
we had never, in (his life, been made acquainted with them. 
ITiese effects may be very extensive ; they may be interest- 
ing even to other orders of intelligent beings. I tbink it is a 
general opinion, and one to which I have long come, that the 
beneficial eflbcts of Christ's death extend to tiie whole liuman 
U)ecies. It was the redemption of ilA^tvor/c/. "He is the pro. 
mtiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the whole 
world ;*' 1 John li. «. Probably the future happiness, per- 
hape tne future existence of the species, and more gracious 
terms of acceptance extended to all, might depend upon it, or 
be procured by it Now these effecte, whatever they be, do 
not belong to Christianity as a revOation ; because they exist 
with respect to those to whom it is not revealed, 
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Secondly; Morality, neither in the Gospel, nor 
in any other book, can be a subject of discovery, 
properly so calledr By which proportion I mean, 
that there cannot, in morality, be any thing similar 
to what are called discoveries in natural philosophy, 
in the arts of life, and in some sciences ; 4i8 the 
system of the universe, the circulation of the blood, 
the polarity of the magnet, tlie laws of gravitation, 
alphabetical writing, decimal arithmetic, and some 
other things of the same sort ; facts, or proofs, 
or contrivances, before totally unknown and un- 
thought of. Whoever, therefore, expects, in read- 
ing the New Testament, to be struck with disco- 
veries in morals, in the manner in which his mind 
was affected when be first came to the knowledge 
of the discoveries above mentioned ; or rather in 
the manner in which the world was affected by 
them, when they were first published ; expects 
what, as I apprehend, the nature of the subject 
renders it impossible that he should meet with. 
And the foundation of my opinion is this, that 
the qualities of actions depend entirely upon their 
effects, which effects must all along have been the 
subject of human experience. 

When it is once settled, no matter upon what 
principle, that to do good is virtue, the rest is calcu- 
lation. But since the calculation cannot be insti- 
tuted concerning each particular action, we establish 
intermediate rules ; by which proceeding, the busi- 
ness of morality is much facilitated ; for then it is 
concerning our rules alone that we need inquire, 
whether in their tendency they be beneficial ; con- 
cerning our actions, we have only to ask, whether 
they be agreeable to the rules. We refer actions to 
rules, and rules to public happiness. Now, in the 
formation of these rules, there is no place for dis- 
covery, properly so called, but there is ample room 
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for the exercise of wisdom, judgment, and pru- 
dence. 

As I wish to deliver argument rather than pane- 
gyric, I shall treat of the morality of the Gospel, in 
subjection to these observations. And after all, I 
think it such a morality, as, considering from whom 
it came, is most extraordinary ; and such as, with- 
out allowing some degree of reality to the charac- 
ter and pretensions of the religion, it is difficult to 
account for: or, to place the argument a little 
lower in the scale, it is such a morality as com- 
pletely repels the supposition of its being the tra- 
dition of a barbarous age or of a barbarous people, 
of the religion being founded in folly, or of its 
being the production of craft ; and it repels also, in 
a great degree, the supposition of its having been 
the effusion of an enthusiastic mind. 
. The division under which the subject may be 
most conveniently treated, is that of the thinga 
taught,^ and the manner of teaching. 

Under the first head, I should willingly, if the 
limits and nature of my work admitted of it, tran- 
scribe into tliis chapter the whole of what has been 
said upon the morality of the Gospel, by the author 
of The Internal Evidence of Christianity ; because 
it perfectly agrees with my own opinion, and be- 
cause it is impossible to say the same things so- 
well. This acute observer of human nature, and, 
as I believe, sincere convert to Christianity, ap^ 
pears to me to have made out satisfactorily the 
two following positions, viz. 

I. That the Gospel omits some qualities, wbichi 
have msually engaged the praises and admiration of 
mankind, but which, in roUity, and in their general 
eff^ects, have been prejudicial to human happiness. 

II. That the Gospel has brought forward some 
virtues, which posaess the highest intrinsic value^ 

L 
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but which have commonly been OTeiiooked ani^ 
contemned. 

The fint of these propositionB he exemplifiee in 
the instances of friendship, petriotismi active cou- 
rage; in the sense in which these qualities are 
usually understood) and in the conduct which they 
often produce. 

The second, in the instances of passive courage 
or endurance of sufferings, patience under affronts 
and injuries, humility, irresistanoe, placability. 

The truth is^ there are two opposite descriptions 
of character, under which mankind may generally 
be classed. The one possesses vigour, firmness, 
resolution ; is daring and active, quick in its sen- 
sibilities, jealous of its fttme, eager id its attach-- 
ments, infleiible in its purposes, violent in its re- 
sentments. 

The other, meek, yielding, complying, forgiving ; 
not prompt to act, but willing to suffer; silent and 
gentle under rudeness and insult, suing fbr recon- 
ciliation where others would demand satisfaction, 
%giving way to the pushes of impudence, conceding 
and indulgent to the prejudices, the wrongheaded- 
ness, the intractability of those with whom it has 
to deal. 

The former of these characters is, and ever bath 
been, the favourite of the world. It is the oharsc- 
ter of great men. There is a dignity. in it which 
univerudly commands respect. 

The latter is poor-spirited, tame, and abject. 
Yet so it hath happened, that, with the Founder of 
Christianity, this latter is the subject of his com- 
mendation, his precepts, his example; and that the 
former is so in no part of its composition. This, 
and nothing else, is the character designed in the 
following remarkable passages: *< Resist not evil ; 
but whosoever shall sndte thee on the right cheek, 
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feurn tobim the dther also : and if any man will sue 
thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy doak also : and whosoever shall compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain : loVe your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefuUy use 
you and persecute you.** This certainly is not 
common-place morality. It is very original. It 
shows at least (and it is for this purpose^ we pro- / 
duce it), that no two things can be more different 
than the Heroic and the Christian character. 

Now, the author to whom I refer, has not only 
marked this difference more strongly than any 
preceding writer, but has proved, in contradiction 
to first impressions, to popular opinion, to the 
encomiums of orators and poets, and even to the 
suffrages of historians and moralists, that the latter 
character possesses the most oTtrue worth, both as 
being most difficult either to be acquired or sus- 
tained, and as contributing most to the happiness 
and tranquillity of social life. The state of his 
argument is as follows :— 

I. If this disposition were universal, the case is 
clear, the world would be a society of friends : 
Whereas, if the other disposition were universal, it 
would produce a scene of universal contention. 
The world could not hold a generation of such 



II. If, what is the fact, the disposition be par- 
tial ; if a lew be actuated by it, amongst a multi- 
tude who are not ; in whatever degree it does pre- 
vail, in the same proportion it prevents, allays, and 
terminates quarrels, the great disturbers of human 
happiness, and the great sources of human misery, 
80 far as man's happiness and misery depend upon 
itoan. Without this disposition, enmities must not 
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only be frequent, but, once begun, must beeter- 
nal : for, each retaliation being a fresh injury, and, 
consequently, requiring a fresh satisfaction, no 
period can be assigned to the reciprocation of 
affronts, and to the progress of hatred, but that 
i;vhich closes the lives, or at least the intercourse 
of the parties. 

I would only add to these observations, that 
although the former of the two characters above 
described may be occasionally useful ; although, 
perhaps, a great general, or a great statesman, may 
be formed by it, and these may be instruments of 
important benefits to mankind, yet is this nothing 
more than what is true of manjr qualities which 
are acknowledged to be vicious. Envif is a qua^ 
lity of this sort : I know not a stronger stimulus to 
exertion ; many a scholar, many an artist, many a 
soldier, has been produced by it ; nevertheless, 
since in its general effects it is noxious, it is pro- 
perly condemned, certainly is not praised, by sober 
moralists. 

It was a portion of the same character as that 
we are defending, or rather of his love of the same 
character, which our Saviour displayed, in his re- 
peated correction of the ambition of his disciples ; 
his frequent admonitions, that greatness with them 
was to consist in humility ; his censure of that 
love of distinction, and greediness of superiority, 
which the chief persons amongst his countrymen 
were wont, on all occasions, great and little, to 
betray. ^* They (the Scribes and Pharisees) love 
the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats 
in the synagogues, and greetings in the markets, 
and to be called of men. Rabbi, Rabbi. But be 
not ye called Rabbi, for one is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren : and call no man. 
your father upon the earth, for one is your Father, 
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which is in heaven ; neither be ye called masters, 
for one is your Master, even Christ : but he that is 
greatest among i/ou, shall be your servant; and 
whosoever shtdl exalt himself shall be abased ; 
and' he that shall humble himself shall be exalt- 
ed.*** I make no further remark upon these pas- 
sages (because they are, in truth, only a repetition 
of the doctrine, different expressions of the prin- 
ciple, which we have already stated), except that 
some of the passages, especially our Lord's advice 
to the guests at an entertainment,f seem to extend 
the rule to what we call manners ; which was both 
regular in point of consistency, and not so much 
beneath the dignity of our Lord's mission as may 
at first sight be supposed, for bad manners are bad 
morals. 

It is sufficiently apparent, that the precepts we 
have cited, or rather the disposition which these 
precepts inculcate, relate to personal conduct from 
personal motives ; to cases in which men act from ^ 
impulse, for themselves, and from themselves." 
When it comes to be considered, what is necessary 
to be done for the sake of the public, and out of a 
regard to the general welfare (which consideration, 
for the most part, ought exclusively to govern the 
duties of men in public stations), it comes to a 
case to which the rules do not belong. This dis- 
tinction is plain ; and if it were less so, the conse- 
quence would not be much felt : for it is very sel- 
dom that, in the intercourse of private life, men 
act with public views. The personal motives, 
from which they do act, the rule regulates. 

The preference of the patient to the heroic cha- 
racter, which we have here noticed, and which the 

* Matt zxiU. a See also Mark xu. 39. Luke xz. 46. ; 
xiv. 7. 
f Lukexiv.7. 
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reader will 6nd explained at lar^ id the work to 
which we have referred him, is a peculiarity in the 
Christian institution, which I propose as an arga- 
, ment of wisdbm very much beyond the situation 
and natural character of the person who delivered 
it. 

II. A seeond argument, drawn from the mora- 
lity of the New Testament, is the stress which is 
laid by our Saviour upon the regulation of the 
thoughts. And I place this consideration next to 
the other, because they are connected. The other 
related to the malicious passions ; this, to the vo- 
luptuous. Together, they comprehend the whole 
character. 

" Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, mur^ 
ders, adulteries, fornications," &c.— " These are 
the thingfi which defile a man.*'* 

" Wo unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites ! for ye make clean the outside of the cop 
and of .the platter, but within they are full of 
extortion and excess.— Ye are' like unto wbited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
but are within full of dead men's bones, and of all 
uncleanness: even so ye also outwardly appear 
righteous unto men, but within ye are full of 
hypocrisy and iniquity.**f 

And more particularly that strong expression,^ 
<« Whosoever looketb on a woman to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery with her already In bis 
heart." 

There can be no doubt with any reflecting 
mind, but that the propensities of our nature must 
be subject to regulation ; but the question is, where 
the check ought to be placed, upon the thought, 
or only upon the action? In this question, our 

« 3lAtt XT. 19. f Matt xxiU. S5. S7. t Matt. v. 2& 
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Saviour, in the texts here quoted, has pnmounced 
a decisive judgment. He makes the control of 
thought essential. Internal purity with him is 
finery thing. Now J contend that this is the only 
discipline which can succeed ; in other words, that 
a moral system which prohibits actions, but leaves 
the thoughts at liberty, will be ineffectual, and is 
therefore unwise. I know not liow to go about the 
proof of a point, which depends upon experience, 
and upon a knowledge of the human constitution, 
better than by citing the judgment of persons, who 
appear to have given great attention to the subject, 
and to be well qualified to form a true opinion 
about it. Boerhaave, speaking of this very decla. 
ration of our Saviour, ** Whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her, hath already committed 
adultery with her in his heart," and understand- 
ing it, as we do, to contain an injunction to lay 
the check upon the thoughts, was wont to say, 
that " our Saviour knew mankind better than So- 
crates." Haller, who has recorded this saying of 
Boerbaave, adds to it the following remarks of his 
own : * "It did not escape the observation of our 
Saviour, that the rejection of any evil thoughts was 
the best defence against vice: for when a debauched 
person fiJb his imagination with impure pictures, 
the licentious ideas which he recalls, fail nottosti- 
mulate his desires with a degree of violence which - 
be cannot resist. This will be followed by grati- 
fication, unless some external obstacle should pre- 
vent hira> from the commission of a sin, which he 
had internally resolved on." ** Every moment of 
time," says our author, *' that is spent in medi- 
tations upon sin, increases the power of the danger- 
ous object which has possessed our imagination." 

* Letters to bis Daughter* 
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I suppose these reflections will be generally assent- 
ed to. 

III. Thirdly, Had a teacher of morality been 
asked concerning a general principle of conduct, 
and for a short rule of life ; and had he instructed 
the person who consulted him, " constantly to re- 
fer his actions to what he believed to be the will 
of his Creator, and constantly to have in view not 
his own interest and gratification alone, but the hap- 
piness and comfort of those about him," he would 
have been thought, I doubt not, in any age of the 
world, and in any, even the most improved, state 
of morals, to have delivered a judi(iious answer ; 
because, by the first direction, he suggested the 
only motive which acts steadily and uniformly, in 
sight and out of sight, in familiar occurrences and 
under pressing temptations ; and in the second, he 
corrected, what, of all tendencies in the human cha- 
racter, stands most in need of correction, selfisknesfi 
or a contempt of other men's conveniency and satis- 
faction. In estimating the value of a moral rulci 
we are to have regard not only to the particular 
duty, but the general spirit ; not only to what it 
directs us to do, but to the character which a com- 
pliance with its direction is likely to fonn in us. 
So, in the present instance, tlic rule here recited 
will never fail to make him who obeys it conside- 
rtUe, not only of tlie rights, but of the feelings of 
other men, bodily and mental, in great matters and 
in small ; of the ease, the accommodation, the self, 
complacency, of all with whom be has any concern, 
especially of all who are in his power, or dependent 
upon his will. 

Now what, in the most applauded philosopher of 
the most enlightened age of the world, would have 
been deemed worthy of his wisdom, and of his 
character, to say^ our Saviour hath said, and upon 
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^ just such an occasion as that which we have feign- 
ed. 

" Then one of them, which was a lawyer, asked 
him a question, tempting him, and saying. Master, 
which is the great commandment in the law ? Jesus 
said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God' 
with all thy heart, and with. all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind ; this is the 6rst and great command- 
ment ; »and the second is like unto it. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself: on these two com- 
mandments bang all the law and the prophets.*' * 

The second precept occurs in Saint Matthew 
(xix. 16.) on another occasion similar to this ; and 
" both of them, on a third similar occasion, in Luke 
(x. 27. ) In these two latter instances, the question 
proposed was, ** What shall I do to inherit eternal 
Ufe?" 

Upon all these occasions, I consider the words 
of our Saviour as expressing precisely the same 
thing as what I have put into the mouth of the 
moral philosopher. Nor do I think that it detracts 
much from the merit of the answer, that tljese pre- 
cepts are extant in the Mosaic code ; for his laying 
his finger, if I may so say, upon these precepts ; 
his drawing them out from the rest of that volu- 
minous institution ; his stating of them, not simply 
amongst the number, but as the greatest and the 
sum of all the others; in a word, nis proposing 
of them to his hearers for their rule and principle, 
was our Saviour's own. 

And what our Saviour had said upon the sub- 
ject, appears to me to have Jixed the sentiment 
amongst his followers. 

Saint Paul has it. expressly, '< If there be any 
other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in 

* Matt xxiL 35-40. 
L3 
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this saying. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self;*** and again, " for all the law is fulfilled in 
one word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
hour as thyself. **+ 

Saint John, in like manner : <' This command- 
ment have we from him, that he who loveth God 
love his brother also.*' f 

Saint ^eter, not very differently : " Seeing that 
ye have purified your souls in obeying the. truth, 
through the Spirit, unto unfeigned love of the bre- 
thren, see that ye love one auotlier with a pure heart 
fervently.*' § 

And it is so well known as to require no citations 
to verify it, that this love, or charity, or, in other 
words, regard to the welfare of others, runs in various 
forms through all the preceptive parts of the apos- 
tolic writings. It is the theme of all their exhor- 
tations, that with which their morality begins and 
ends, from which all their details and enumera- 
tions set out, and into which they return. 

.And that this temper, for some time at least, 
descended in its purity to succeeding Christians, is 
attested by one of the earliest and best of the re- 
maining writings of the apostolical fathers, the epis- 
tle of the Roman Clement. The meekness of the 
Christian character reigns throughout the whole 
of that excellent piece. The occasion called for it. 
It was to compose the dissensions of the church 
of Corinth. And the venerable hearer of the apos- 
tles does not fall short, in the display of this prin- 
ciple, of the finest passages of their writings. He 
calls to the remembrance of the Corinthian church 
its former character, in which " ye were all of you," 
he tells them, " humble- minded, not boasting of 
any thing, desiring rather to be subject than to 

« Rom. xiii. 9. f GaL v. 14. 

t 1 John iv. SI. ) 1 Feter 1 8S. 
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govern, to give than to receive, being content with 
the portion God had dispensed to you, and heark- 
ening diligently to his word ; ye were enlarged in 
yoar bowels, having his sufferings always before 
your eyes. Ye contended day and night for the 
whole brotherhood, that with compassion and a good 
conscience the number of his elect might be saved. 
Ye were sincere, and without offence, towards each 
other. Ye bewailed every one his neighbour's sins, 
esteeming their defects your own." * His prayer 
for them was for the " return of peace, long-suffer- 
ing, and patience." f And his advice to those who 
might have been the occasion of difference in th^ 
society, is conceived in the true spirit, and with a 
perfect knowledge of the Christian character: 
** Who is there among you that is generous ? who 
that is compassionate ? who that has any chArity ? 
Let him say, If this sedition, this contention, and 
these schisms, be upon my account, I am ready 
to depart, to go away whithersoever ye please, 
and do whatsoever ye shall comtnirad me: only 
let the flock of Christ be in peace with the elders 
who are set over it. He that shall do this, shall 
get to himself a very great honour in the Lord ; 
and there is no place but what will be ready to re- 
ceive him ; for the earth is the Lord's, and the ful- 
ness thereof. These things they, who have their 
conversation towards God, not to be repented of, 
both have done, and will always be ready to do."^ 
This sacred principle, this earnest recommenda- 
don of forbearance, lenity, and forgiveness, mixetf 
with all the writings of that age. There are more' 
quotations in the apostolical fathers, of texts which 
relate to these points, than of any other. Christ's 
sayings had struck them. *' Not rendering," said 

« Ep. Clem. Rom. c. 2.: Abp. Wake's Translation. 
tlb.c5a flb.c54. 
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Polycarp, the disciple of John, ** evil for evil, or 
railing for railing, or striking for striking, or curs- 
ing for cursing."* Again, speaking of some^ 
whose behaviour had given great offence, <* Be ye 
moderate," says he, ** on this occasion, and look 
not upon such as enemies, but call them back as 
suffering and erring members, that ye save your 
whole body."f 

'* Be ye mild at their anger," saith Ignatius, 
the compiCnion of Polycarp, ** humble at their 
boastings; to their blasphemies return your prayers, 
to their error your firmness in the faith; when 
they are cruel, be ye gentle; not endeavouring to 
imitate their ways, let us be their brethren in all 
kindness and moderation : but let us be followers 
of the Lord ; for who was ever more unjustly used, 
moro destitute, more despised ?" 

IV. A fourth quality by which the morality of 
the Gospel is distinguished, is the exclusion of 
regard to fame and reputation. 

*^ Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
men to be seen of them, otherwise ye have no re- 
ward of your Father which is in heaven." | 

** When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret ; and thy Father which seeth in 
secret, shall reward thee openly." § 

And the rule, by parity of reason, is extended to 
all other virtues. 

I do not think, that either in these or in any 
other passage of the New Testament, the pursuit 
of fame is stated as a vice ; it is only said that an 
action, to be virtuous, must be independent of it. 
I would also observe, that it is not publicity, but 
ostentation, which is prohibited; notthetnode, but 

« FbL Ep. ad FhU.c. S. f Ibi e. 11. 

tifattvi. 1.. tMatt.vt.6. 
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the moki^, of the action, which is regulated. A 
good man will prefer that mode, as well as those 
objects of his beneScence, by which he can produce 
the greatest effect ; and the view of this purpose 
may dictate sometimes publication, and sometimes 
concealment Either the one or the other may be 
the mode of the action, according as the end to be 
promoted by it appears to require. But from the 
molivet the reputation of the deed, and the fruits 
and advantage of that reputation to ourselves, must 
be shut out, or, in whatever proportion they are 
not so, the action in that proportion fails of being 
virtuous. 

This exclusion of regard to human opinion, is a 
difference, not so much in the duties to which the . 
teachers of virtue would persuade -mankind, as in 
the manner and topics of persuasion. And in 
this view the difference is great. When we set 
about to give advice, our lectures are full of the 
advantages of character, of the regard that is due 
to appearances and to opinion ; of what the world, 
especially of what the good or great, will think 
and say; of the value of public esteem, and of the 
qualities by which men acquire it. Widely dif- 
ferent from this was our Saviour*s instruction ; and 
the difference was founded upon the best reasons. 
For, however the care of reputation, the authority 
of public opinion, or even of the opinion of good 
men, the satisfaction of being well received and 
well thought off the benefit of being known and dis- 
tinguished, are topics to which we are fain to have 
recourse in our exhortations; the true virtue is 
that which discards these considerations absolute- 
ly, and which retires from them all to the single 
internal purpose of pleasing God. This at least 
was the virtue which our Saviour taught And in 
teaching this, he not only confined the views of his 
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followers to the proper measure and principle of 
human duty, but acted in consistency with his 
office as a monitor from heaven. 



Next to what our Saviour taught, may be con- 
sidered the manner of his teaching ; which was ex- 
tremely peculiar, yet, 1 think, precisely adapted to 
the peculiarity of his character and situation. His 
lessons did not consist of disquisitions; of any 
thing like moral essays, or like sermons, or like 
set treatises upon the several points which he men- 
tioned. When he delivered a precept, it was sel- 
dom that he added any proof or argument ; still 
more seldon), that he accompanied it with, what all 
precepts require, limitations and distinctions. His 
instructions were conceived in short, emphatic, 
sententious rules, in occasional reflections, or in 
round maxims. I do not think that this was a 
natural, oi would have been a proper method for a 
philosopher or a moralist; or that it is a method 
which can be successfully imitated by us. But I 
contend that it was suitable to the character which 
Christ assumed, and to the situation in which, as 
a teacher, he was placed. He produced himself 
as a messenger from God. He put the truth of 
what he taught upon authority.f In the choice, 
therefore, of his mode of teaching, the purpose by 
him to be consulted was impression : because con- 
viction, which forms the principal end of our dis- 
courses, was to arise in the minds of his followers 
from a different source— from their respect to his 
person and authority. Now, for the purpose of 
impression singly and exclusively, (I repeat again, 

-f- Jsay unto you, Swear not at all ; Imj unto you. Resist 
not evil; /say unto you. Love your enemies.^ 
$ Matt V. 34. 39. 44. 
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that we are not here to consider the convincing of 
the understanding), I know nothing which would ' 
have so great force as strong ponderous maximsi 
frequently urged, and frequently brought back to 
the thoughts of the hearers. I know nothing that 
could in this view be said better, than ** Do unto 
others as ye would that others should do unto you : ** 
** The first and great commandment is, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God; and the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 
It must also be remembered, that our Lord's mi- 
nistry, upon the supposition either of one year or 
three, compared with his work, was of short dura- 
tion ; that, within this time, he had many places to 
visit, various audiences to address ; that his person 
was generally besieged by crowds, of followers ; 
that he was, sometimes, driven away from the place 
where he was teaching by persecution, and at other 
times, thought fit to withdraw himself from the 
commotions of the populace. Under these cir- 
cumstances, nothing appears to have been so prac- 
ticable, or likely to be so efficacious, as leaving, 
wherever he came, concise lessons of duty. These 
circumstances at least shew the necessity he was 
under of comprising what he delivered within a 
small compass. In particular, his sermon upo/i 
the Mouht ought always to be considered with a 
view to these observations. The question is not, 
whether a fuller, a more accurate, a more systema- 
tic, or a more argumentative discourse upon morals 
might not have been pronounced; but whether 
more could have been said in the same room, bet- 
ter adapted to the exigencies of the hearers, or bet- 
ter calculated for the purpose of impression ? Seen 
in this light, it has always appeared to me to be 
admirable. Dr Lardner thought that this discourse 
was made up of what Christ had said at different 
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times, and on different occasions, several of which 
occasions are noticed in Saint Luke's narrative. 
T can perceive no reason for this opinion. I be- 
lieve that our Lord delivered this discourse at one 
time and place, in the manner related by Saint 
Matthew, and that he repeated the same rules and 
maxims at diflferent times, as opportunity or occa- 
sion suggested ; that they were c^n in bis mouth, 
and were repealed to different audiences, and in 
various conversations. 

It is incidental Vo this mode of moral instruction, 
which proceeds not by proof but upon authority, 
not by disquisition but by precept, that the rules 
will be conceived in absolute terms, leaving the ap- 
plication, and the distinctions that attend it, to the 
reason of the hearer. It is likewise to be expected 
that they vnll be delivered in terips by so much the 
more forcible and energetic, as they have to en- 
counter natural or general propensities. It is fur- 
ther also to be remarked, that many of those strong 
instances, which appear in our Lord*s sermon, 
such as» ** If any man will smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also : " " If any man 
will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also :'* *' Whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain:" 
though they appear in the form of specific precepts^ 
are intended as descriptive of disposition and charac- 
% ter. A specific compliance with the precepts would 
be of little value, but the disposition which they in- 
culcate is of the highest He who should content 
himself with waiting for the occasion, and with 
literally observing the rule when the occasion of- 
fered, would do nothing, or worse than nothing : 
but he who considers the character and disposition 
which is hereby inculcated, and places that disposi- 
tion before him as the model to which he should ' 
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bring his own, takes, perhaps, the best possible 
method of improving the benevolence, and of 
calming and rectifying the vic^s, of his temper. 

If it be said that this disposition is unattainable, 
I answer, so is all perfection *. ought therefore a 
moralist to recommend imperfections ? One excel<- 
lency, however, of our Saviour's rules is, that they 
are either never mistaken, or never so mistaken as 
to do harm. I could feign a hundred cases, in 
which the literal application of the rule, " of doing 
to. others as we would that others should do unto 
us,*' might mislead us ; but I never yet met with 
the man who was actually misled by it. Notwith- 
standing that our Lord bade his followers " not to 
resist evil," and ** to forgive the enemy who should 
trespass against them,- not till seven times, but till 
seventy times seven," the Christian world has 
hitherto suffered little by too much placability or 
forbearance. I would repeat once more, what has 
already been twice remarked, that these rules were 
designed to regulate personal conduct from per- 
sonal motives, and for this purpose alone. 

I think' that these observations will assist us 
greatly in placing our Saviour's conduct, as a 
moral teacher, in a proper point of view ; espe- 
cially when it is considered, that to deliver moral 
disquisitions was no part of his design, — to teach 
morality at all was only a subordinate part of it ; 
his great business being to supply, what was much 
more wanting than lessons of morality, stronger 
moral sanctions, and clearer assurances of a future 
judgment * 

* Some impear to require a religious system, or, in the 
books which profess to deliver that system, minute direc- 
tions for every case and occurrence that mHy arise. This, 
say they, is necessary to render a revelation perfect, e^ie. 
cially one which has for its object the regulation of human 
conduct Now, bow prolix, and yet how incomplete anci- 
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The parahies of the New Testament are» many 
of them, SMcb as would Ifave done honour lo any 
book in the world : I do not mean in style and 
diction, but in the choice of the subjects, in the 
structure of the narratives, in the aptness, propriety, r 
and force of the circumstances woven into them ; 
and in some, as that of the Good Samaritan, the 
Prodigal Son, the Pharisee and the Publican, in 
an union of pathos and simplicity, which, in the 
best productions of human genius, is the fruit only 
of a much exercised, and well cultivated judgment. 

The Lord*8 Prayer^ for a succession of solemn 
thoughts, for fixing the attention upon a few great 
points, for suitableness to every condition, for suf- 
ficiency, for conciseness without obscurity, for the 
weight and real importance of its petitions^ is with? 
out an equal or a rival. 

From whence did these come ? Whence had 
this man his wisdom ? Was our Saviour, in fact, 
a well-instructed philosopher, whilst he is repre- 
sented to us as an illiterate peasant ? Or «haU we 
say that some early Christians of taste and educa- 
tion composed these pieces and ascribed them to 
Christ ? Beside all other incredibilities in this 
account, I answer, with Dr Jortin, that they could 
n»t do it No specimens of composition, which 
the Christians of the first century have left ua» au. 
thorise tfS to believe that they were equal to the task. 



such an attempt must have been, is proved by 

. _ example r ** The Indoo and Mussulman r^igions 

are institutes of civil law, regulating the minutest quesUons 
both of property, and of all questions which come under the 
oogniaance of the magistrate. And to what length details 
of thb kind are necessarily carried, when once begun, may 
he underrtood from an anecdote of the Mussulman code, 
which we have received ftom the most respectaUe authority, 
that not less than sevemtu^ve tkousvnd traditional preoepts 
have been nromulgated.'^ (Hamilton's TtanslatioB of He. 
«iys, or Guide.) 
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^nd bow little qualified the Jew$, the countrymen 
and companions of Christ, were to assist him in the 
undertaking, may be judged of from the traditions 
and writings of theirs which were the nearest to 
that age. The whole collection of the Talmud is 
one continued proof, into what follies they fell 
whenever they left their Bible ; and how little cap- 
able they were of furnishing out such lessons as 
Christ delivered. 



But there is still another view, in which our 
Lord's discourses deserve to be considered; and 
that hi in their negative character,— not in what 
they did, but in what they did not, contain. Un- 
der this head, the following reflections appear to 
me to possess some weight. 

I. They exhibit no particular description of the 
invisible wodd. The future happiness of the good, 
and the misery of the bad, which is all we want to 
beassured of, is directly and positively affirmed, and 
is represented by metaphors and comparisons, which 
were plainly intended as metaphors and compari.* 
sons, and as nothing more. As to the rest, a so- 
lemn reserve is maintained. The question concern- 
ing the woman who had been married to seven 
brothers, ** Whose shall she be on the resurrection ?** 
was of a nature calculated to have dra#n from 
Christ a more circumstantial account of the state 
of the human species in their future existence. He 
cut short, however, the inquiry by an answer, which 
at once rebuked intruding curiosity, and was agree- 
able to the best apprehensions we are able to form 
upon the subject, viz. ** That they who are account- 
ed worthy iof that resurrection, shall be aslthe an- 
gels of God in heaven.*' I lay a stress upon tbtft^ 
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reserve, because it repels the suspicion of entha- 
siasm : for enthusiasm is vront to expatiate upon 
the condition of the departed, above all other sub- 
jects ; and with a wild particularity. It is more- 
over a topic which is always listened to with greedi- 
ness. The teacher, therefore, whose principal pur- 
pose is to draw upon himself attention, is sure to 
be full of it. The Koran of Mahomet is half made 
up of it. 

II. Our Lord enjoined no austerities. He not 
only enjoined none as absolute duties, but he recom- 
mended none as carrying men to a higher degree 
of divine favour. Place Christianity, in this re- 
spect, by the side of all institutions which have been 
founded in the fanaticism, either of their author, or 
of his Hrst followers : or rather compare, in this res- 
pect, Christianity as it came from Christ, with the 
same religion aher it fell into other hands ; with 
the extravagant merit very soon ascribed to celibacy, 
solitude, voluntary poverty ; with the rigours of ah 
ascetic, and the vows of a monastic life ; the hair 
shirt, the watchings, the midnight prayers, the ob- . 
mutescence, the gloom and mortification of reli- 
gious orders, and of those who aspired to religious 
perfection. 

III. Our Saviour uttered no impassioned devo- 
tion. There was no heat in his piety, or in the 
language in which he expressed it ; no vehement* 
or rapturous ejaculations, no violent urgency, in 
his prayers. The Lord's Prayer is a model of 
calm devotion. His words in the garden are un- 
affected expressions, of a deep indeed, but sober 
piety. He never appears to have been worked up 
into any thing like that elation, or that emotion of 
spirits, which is occasionally observed in most of 
those to whom the name of enthusiast can in any 
degree be applied. I feel a respect for Methodists,, 
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because I believe that there is to be found amongst 
them much sincere piety, and availing, though not 
always well-informed Christianity ; yet I never at- 
tended a meeting of theirs, but I came away with 
the reflection, how different what I heard was from 
what I read ! I do not mean in doctrine, with 
which at present I have no concern, but in man- 
ner ; how different from the calmness, the sobrie- 
ty, the good sense, and, I may add, the strength 
and authority of our Lord's discourses ! 

IV. It is very usual with the human mind, to 
substitute forwardness and fervency in a particular 
cause, for the merit of general and regular morali- 
ty ; and it is natural, and politic also, in the leader 
of a sect or party to encourage such a disposition 
in his followers. Christ did not overlook ibis turn 
of thought ; yet, though avowedly placing himself 
at the head of a new institution, he notices it only 
to condemn it. " Not every one that saith unto 
me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven. Many will say unto me in 
that day. Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name ? and in thy name have cast out devils ? 
and in thy name done many wonderful works? . 
And then will I profess unto you I never knew 
you; depart from me, ye that work iniquity,*** 
So f^r was the Author of Christianity from court- 
ing the attachment of bis followers by any sacrifice 
of principle, or by a condescension to the errors 
which even zeal in his service might have inspir- 
ed ! This was a proof both of sinx:erity and judg- 
ment 

V. Nor, fifthly, did he fall in with any of the de- 
praved fashions of his country, or with the natural 

4 Matt,vii.21,8S. 
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tin of bis own education. Bred up a Jew, under 
a religion extremely technical, in an age and 
amongst a people more tenacious of the ceremo- 
nies than of any other part of that religion, be de- 
livered an institution, containing less of ritual, 
and that more simple, than is to be found in any 
religion v^Hioh ever prevailed amongst mankind. 
We have known^ I do .allow, examples of an en- 
thusiasm, which has swept away all external ordi- 
nances before it. But this spirit certainly did not 
dictate our Saviour*s conduct, either in his treat- 
ment of Che religion of bis country, or in the for- 
matSon of his own institution. In both, he display*- 
ed the soundness and moderation of bis judgment. 
He censured an overstrained scrupulousness, or 
perhaps an affectation of scrupulousness, about the 
Sabbath : but how did he censure it ? not by con- 
temning or decrying the institution itself, but by 
declaring that " the Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath ;*' that is to say, that the 
Sabbath was to be subordinate to its purpose, and 
that that purpose was the real good of those who 
were the subjects of the lam The same concern- 
ing the nicety of some of the Pharisees, in paying 
tithes of the most trifling Articles, accompanied 
with a ileglect of justice, fidelity, and mercy. He 
finds fault with them for misplacing their anxiety. 
He does not^peak disrespectfully of the law of 
tithes, nor of their observance of it ; but he as- 
signs to each class of duties its proper station in 
the scfde of moral importance. All this might be 
expected perhaps from a well-instructed, cool, and 
judicious philosopher, but was not to be looked for 
from an illiterate Jew ; certainly not from an- im- 
petuous enthusiast. 

VI. Nothing could be more quibbling, than 
were the comments and expOHtions of the Jewish 
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doctors at that time ; nothingr so puerile as their 
distinctions. Their evasion of the fifth commabd- 
ment^ their exposition of the law of oaths, are 
specimens of the bad taste in morals which then 
prevailed. Whereas, in a numerous colle<;tion of 
our Saviour's apophthegms, many of them refer* 
ring to sundry precepts of the Jewish law, there 
is not tt> he found one example of sophistry, or of 
folse subtilty, or of any thing approaching there" 
unto» 

VIT. The national temper of the Jews was in- 
tolerant, narrow-minded) and excluding. In Jesus, 
on the contrary, whether we regard his lessons or 
his example, we see not only benevolence, but 
benevolence the most enlarged and comprehensive. 
In the parable of the good Samaritan, the very 
point of the story is, that the person relieved by 
him, was the national and religious enemy of his 
benefactor. Our Lord declared the equity of the 
divine administration, when he told the Jews, 
(what, probably, they were surprised to hear), 
'•* That many should come fr5m the east and west, 
and should sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ; but that the 
children of the kingdom sbould be cast into outer 
darkness.** * His reproof of the hasty zeal of his 
disciples, who would needs call down fire from 
heaven to revenge an affront put upon their Mas- 
ter, shows the lenity of his character, and of his 
religion ; and his opinion of the manner in which 
the most unreasonable opponents ought to be treat- 
ed, or at least of the manner in which they ought 
not to be treated. The terms in which his rebuke 
was conveyed, deserve to be noticed :-— *< Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of.*'f 

• Mattvi».ll. fLukeix.65. 
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VIII. Lastly, Amongst the negative qualities 
of our religion* as it came out of the hands of its 
Founder and his apostles, we may reckon its com- 
plete abstraction from all views either of ecclesias- 
tical or civil policy ; or, to meet a language much 
in fashion with some men, from the politics either 
of priests or statesmen. Christ's declaration, 
that ** his kingdom was not of this world,** record- 
ed by Saint John ; his evasion of the question, 
whether it was lawful or not to give tribute unto- 
GcesfU', mentioned by the three other evangelists ; 
his reply to an application that was made to him, 
to interpose his authority in a question of property ; 
*' Man, who made me a ruler or a judge over 
you?" ascribed to him by Saint Luke; his d^- 
dining to exercise the office of a criminal judge iti 
the case of the woman taken in adultery, as related 
by John, are all intelligible significations of our 
Saviour's sentiments upon this head. And with 
respect to polilics, in the usual sense of that word, 
or discussions concerning different forms of go> 
vernment, Christianity declines every question 
upon the subject. Whilst politicians are disputing 
about monarchies, aristocracies, and republics, the 
Gospel is alike applicable, usd^ul, and friendly to 
them all; inasmuch as, 1st, it tends to make men 
virtuous, and as it is easier to govern good men 
than bad men under any constitution ; as, 2dly, it 
states obedience to government in ordinary cases, 
to be not merely a submission to force, but a duty 
of conscience ; as, Sdly, it induces dispositions fa. 
vourable to public tranquillity, a Christian's chief 
care being to pass quietly through this world to a 
better ; as, 4thly, it prays for communities, and for 
the governors of communities, of whatever descri^ 
tion or denomination they be, with a solicitude and 
fervency proportioned to the influence which they 
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' upon human happiness. All which, in 
my opinion, is just as it should be. Had th^re 
been more to be found in Scupture of a political 
nature, or convertible to political purposes, the 
worst use would have been made of it, on which- 
ever side it seemed to lie. 

When, therefore, we consider Christ as a moiral 
teacher, (remembering that this was only a secon- 
dary part of his oflSce ; and that morality, by the 
nature of the subject, does not admit of discovery, 
properly so called) ; — when we consider either 
what he taught, or what he did not teach, cither 
the substance or the manner of his instruction; 
his preference of solid to popular virtues, of a 
character which is commonly despised to a cha- 
racter which is universally extolled ; his placing^ 
in our licentious vices, the check in the right places 
viz, upon the thoughts; his collecting of hunoan 
duty into two well-devised rules, his repetition of 
these rules, the stress he laid upon them, especi- 
ally in comparison with positive duties, and his 
fixing thereby the sentiments of his followers ; his 
exclusion of all regard to reputation in our devo- 
tion and alms, and, by parity of reason, in our 
other virtues ;— when we consider that his instruc- 
tions were delivered in a form calculated for im- 
pression, the precise purpose in his situation- to be 
consulted ; and that they, were illustrated by pa- 
rables, the choice and structure of which would 
have been admired in any composition whatever; 
-«>when we observe him free from the usual sjmap- 
toms of enthusiasm, heat and vehemence in devo- 
tion, austerity in institutions, and. a wild particu- 
larity in the description of a future state; free 
also from the depravities of his age and .ootin^ry ; 
without superstition amongst the most superstitious 
of men, yet not decrying positiye distinctions ov 
M 
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ntemal obsenranoM, but soberly cidling them to 
the principle of their establishment, and to their 
place in the scide of human duties ; without so- 
pfaistrj or trifling, amidst teachers remarkable for 
nothiiig so much as frivolous subtleties and quib- 
bling expositions ; candid and liberal in his judg. 
ment of the rest of mankind, although belonging 
to a people who affected a separate claim to divine 
favour, and in consequence of that opinion, prone 
to uncharitableness, partiality, and restitution;-^ 
when we find, in his religion, no scheme of build- 
ing up a hierarchy, or of ministering to the views 
of human governments ;— in a word, when we 
compare Christianity, as it came from its Author, 
either with other religions^ or with itself in other 
hands, the most reluctant understanding will be 
induced to acknowledge the probity, I think also 
the good sense, of those to whom it owes its ori^ 
gin; and that some regard is due to the testi- 
mony of such men, when they declare their know- 
ledge that the religion proceeded from Grod ; and 
when they appeal for the truth of their assertion, 
to mu^Ies which they wrought, or which they 
saw. 

Perhaps the qualities which we observe in the 
religion, may be thought to prove something more. 
They would have been extraordinary, had the rew 
ligion come from any person ; from the person 
from whom it did come, they are exceedingly so. 
What was Jesus in external appearance ? A Jew. 
ish peasant, the son of a carpenter, living with his 
fiither and mother in a remote province of Pales^ 
tine, until the time that he produced himself in 
his public character. He had no master to in- 
struct or prompt him ; he had read no books, but 
the works of Moses and the Prophets; he had 
visited no polished cities; he had received no 
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teasomfrom Socrates or Plato-— notliing to fotin in 
Ihoei a taste or judgment different from that of the 
rest of his countrymen, and of persons of the same 
task of life with himself. Supposing it to be truoi 
which it is not, that all his points of morality might 
be picked out of Greek and Roman writings, they 
were writings which he had never seen. Suppos* 
ing them to be no m6re than what some or other 
had taught in various times and places, he could 
noi collect them together. 

Who were his coadjutors in the undertaking,-*-* 
the persons into whose handb the religion came 
after his death ? A few fishermen upon the lake 
of Tiberias, persons just as uneducated, and, for 
the purpose of framing rules of morality, as un^ 
promising as himsdf. Suppose the mission to be 
real, all this is accounted for ; the unsuitableness 
of the authors to the production, of the characters 
to the undertaking, no longer surprises us : but, 
without realUyt it is very difficult to explain, how 
such a system should proceed from such persons. 
Chrut was not like any other carpenter ; the apos- 
tles were not like any other fishermen. 

But the subject is not exhausted by these ob» 
servations. That portion of it which is most re- 
ducible to points of argument, has been stated, 
and, I trust, truly. There are^ however, some 
topics, of a more diffuse nature, which yet deserve 
to be proposed to the reader's attention. 

The character of Christ is a part of the morality 
of the Gospel : one strong observation upon which 
is, that, neither as represented by bis followers, 
nor as attacked by bis enemies, is he .charged with 
anyj^rsonal vice. This remark is as old as Ori- 
gen: "Though innumerable lies and calumnies 
bad been forged against the venerable Jesus, none 
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had daired to charge him with. an intemperance.*'* 
Not a reflection upon bis moral character, not to 
impuution or suspicion of any offence against 
purity and chastity, appears for five hundred yean 
after his birth. This faultlessness is more peculiar 
than we are apt to imagine. Some stain pollutes 
the morals or the morality of almost every other 
teacher, and of every other lawgiver.f Zeno the 
stoic, and Diogenes the cynic, fell into the foulest 
impurities ; of which also Socrates himself was 
more than suspected. Solon forbade unnatural 
crimes to slaves. Lycurgus tolerated theft as n 
part of education. Plato recommended a com- 
munity of women. Aristotle maintained the gene- 
ral, right of making war upon barbarians. The 
elder Cato was remarkable for the ill usage of bis 
slaves ; the younger gave up the pereon of his wife* 
One loose principle is found in almost all the 
Bigan moralists ; is distinctly, however, perceived 
in the writings of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Se- 
neca, Epictetus; and that is, the allowing, and 
even the recommending to their disciples, a com- 
pliance with the religion, and with the religious 
rites, of every country into which they came. . In 
speaking of the founders of new institutions, we 
cannot forget Mahomet. His licentious transgres- 
sions of his own licentious rules ; his abuse of the 
character which he assumed, and of the power 
which he had acquired, for the purposes of personal 
and privileged indulgence ; his avowed claim of a 
special permission from Heaven of unlimited sen- 
suality, is known to every reader, as it is confessed 
by every writer, of the Moslem story. 

« Or. Ep. CeU. I. 3. num. 36. ed. Bened. 

t See many instances collected by Grdtius. de Veritate 
Christianae Religionis, in the notes to bia second book, p. lid 
Pooock'sediUon. "^ 
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Secondly, In the histories which are left us of 
Jesus Christ, although very short, and although 
dealing in narrative, and not in observation or 
panegyric, we perceive, beside Che absence of every 
appearance of vice, traces of devotion, humility, 
benignity, mildness, patience, prudence. I speak 
of traces of these qualities, because the qualities 
themselves are to be collected from incidents ; in- 
asmuch as the terms are never used of Christ in the 
Gospels, nor is any fofbaal character of Mm drawn 
in any part of the New Testament. 

Thus we see the devouiness of his mind, in his 
frequent retirement to solitary prayer;* in his 
habitual giving of thanks ;f in his reference of the 
beauties and operations of nature to the bounty of 
Providence ;^ in his earnest addresses to his Father, 
more particularly that short but solemn one before 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead ;§ and in the 
deep piety of his behaviour in the garden, on the 
last evening of his life:|| his humUUtfy in his 
constant reproof of contentions for superiority :f 
the benignUy and afiectionateness of his temper, in 
his kindness to children;** in the tears which he 
shed over his fallen country,f f and upon the death 
of his friend ;|f in his noticing of the widow's 
mite;§§ in his parables of the good Samaritan, of 
the ungrateful servant, and of the Pharisee and 
phbUcan, of which parables no one but a man of 
humanity could have been the author : the mildness 
and lenity of his character is discovered, in his 
rebuke of the forward seal of his disciples at the 



«lfattxiv,23. Luke ix. 28. MattxxvLSa 

t Matt. XL 25. Markviii.& John vi. 23. LukexxiLlT. 

t Matt^vL 26—28. k John xi 41. 

li Matt xxvL. 96-47. t Mark ix. 33. 

«• Mark x. 1& ff Luke xix. 4L 

If John ZL 85. UMarkxiL4S. 
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SamariUn village;* in bis ezpostolfttiofi with Pi- 
late ;t in his prayer for his enemiea at the moiBent 
of his 8ufiering4 which, though it has been since 
very prot>erly and frequently imitated, was then, I 
apprehend, new. HIb prudence is discerned, where 
prudence is most wanted, in his conduct on trying 
occasions, and in answers to artful questions. Of 
these, the following are examples: — His with* 
drawing, in various instances, from the first symp. 
toms of tumult,§ and with the express care^ as 
appears from Saint Matthew,) of carrjring on 
his ministry in quietness : his declining of every 
species of interference with the civil affairs of the 
country ; which disposition is manifested by his be* 
haviour in the case of the woman caught in adnl- 
tery,f and in his repulse of the application which 
v^as made to him, to interpose his decision about a 
disputed inheritance:^* his judicious, yet, as it 
sliould seem, unprepared answers, will be confessed 
in the case of the Roman tribute ;ff in the dlffi* 
culty concerning the interfering relations of a 
future state, as proposed to him in the instance of 
a woman who had married seven brethren ;\^ and, 
more especially, in his reply to those who demand* 
ed from him an explanation of the authority by 
which he acted, which reply -consisted in pro- 
pounding a question to them, situated between the 
very difficulties into which they were insidiously 
endeavouring to draw Aim.§$ 

Our Saviour's lessons, bende what has already 
been remarked in them, touch, and that oftentimes 
by very affecting representations, upon some of the 

« Luke ix. 55. f John xix. 11. % Luke xxm.Sft. 

4 Matt xlv. SS. Luke v. 15, 16. John v. la ; vi. 1& 
11 Chap. xii. 19. f John viiL 1. 

«« Luke xil. 14^ ft Matt xxii. 19. 

^TMsttxxiLSS. ^m»X,xxlitS,etm9- 
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<a9il iiijterestiog (opi€» of boman duty, and of 
bumau meditatioo ; upon the principle by whiob 
thf decisions of the last day will be regulated ;* 
upon the superior, or rather the supreme inoportaHfie 
of religion ;f upon penitenceyby the most prenfing 
palU and the most encouraging invitations ;t uppa 
self-denial, § watchfulness» || placability, f confit- 
denee in God,** the value qf spiritual, that is, of 
mental worship,f f the necessity of moral obedience, 
and the directing of that obedience to the spirit 
and principle of the Uw, instead of seeking for eva- 
sions in a technical construction of its tenni» \^ 

If we extend our argument to other pans of the 
New Testament, we may offer, as amongst the best 
and shortest rules of life, or, which is the same 
•Ibing, descriptions of virtue, that have ever been 
delivered, the following passages : 
. ** Pure religion, and undefiled, before God and 
the Father, is this; to visit the fatherless and 
widows in Uteir affliction, and to keep bknself 
unspotted from the world." §^ 
. *' Now the end of the oonunandment is, cbarky, 
out of a pure heart and a good conscience, and 
faith unfeigned." II H 

** For the grace of God that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us, that, deny- 
ing ungodliness and worldly lusts^ we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world." ft 

• Matt XXV. 31. ei tea. 

tM«rkTiU.Sg. M^vi.31«^ Luke xiL 4, 5. 16-41. 
t Luke XV. 4Mattv.S9. 

II Bfark xUi. 57. Matt xxiv. 4fi.j xXV. 13. 
fLukexTiLC M«ttxvUi.3S.€««9. 
*• Matt vi. a6-«jL ft John iv. 83. S4. 

»M^.y.£I. UJamesl;y7. 

|llIlTlm.K5. tf Tit. ii. 11,18. 
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Eaniiientioiia of yiitues .and Tiees, and thcise 
Buffidently accurate, and uoqu^tionably just, are 
given by Saint Paul to his converts in three seve- 
ral episUes.* 

The relative duties of husbands and wives, of 
parents and children, of masters and servants, of 
Christian teachers and tbdr flocks, of governors and 
their subjects, are set forth by the same writer,f not 
indeed with the copiousness, the detail, or the dis- 
' tinctness of a moralist, who should, in these days, 
ait down to write chapters upon the subject, but . 
vrith the leading rules and principles in each; and, . 
above all, with truth, and with authority. 

Lastly, the whole volume of the New Testament . 
is replete with piety ; with, what were almost un- 
known to Heathen moralists, devotional virtvet, the 
most profound veneration of the Deity, an halHtual . 
sense of his bounty and protection, a firm confi. 
dence in the final result of his counsels and dis- 
pensations, a disposition to resort, upon all occa- 
sions, to his mercy, for the supply of human 
wants, for. assistance in danger, for relief from . 
pain, for the pardon of sin. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Candour tflhetWriiert of the New Testament, 

I MAKE this candour to consist, in Uieir. putting, 
down many passages, and noticing many circum- 
stances, which no writer whatever was likely, to 
have forged ; and which no writer would have cho- 
sen to appear in his book, who had been careful 

• OaLv. 19. Col.iil.12. 1 Cor. xiU. 
tE^h.v.S3.} vLl.5. 2Cor.vi.^7. Horn. xUL 
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to present the story in the most unexceptionable 
form, or who had thought himself at libeHy to carve 
and mould the particulars of that story, according 
to his choice, or according to his judgment of the 
effect. 

A strong and well-known example of the fair* 
ness of the evangelists, offers itself in their account 
of Christ's, resurrection, namely, in their unani- 
mously stating, that after he was risen, he appeared 
to his disciples alone. I do not mean that they 
have used the exclusive word o/otm/ but that aU 
the instances which they have recorded of his ap- 
pearance, are instances of appearance to his disci- 
ples; that their reasonings upon it, and allusions 
to it, are confined to this supposition ; and that, by 
one of them, Peter is made to say, '' Him God 
raised np the third day, and showed him openly, not 
to all the people, but to witnesses chosen before 
of God, even to us, who did eat and drink with hial 
after he rose from the dead."* The most common 
understanding must have perceived, that the history 
of the resurrection would have come with more 
advantage, if they had related that Jesus appeared, 
after he was risen, to his foes as well as his friends^ 
to the Scribes and Pharisees, the Jewish council 
and the Roman governor ; or even if they had as- 
serted the public appearance of Christ in general 
unqualified terms, without noticing, as they ha;ve 
done, the presence of bis discifdes on each oeca- 
sion, and notictog it in such a manner as to lead 
their readers to suppose that nonelnxt disciples were 
present They eould have represented in' one way at 
well aa the other. And if their point bad been, to 
have the religion believed, whether true or false ; 
if they had fabricated the story «6 initio f or if they 

* Aot»x.«»«. 
MS 
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had been disposed either to have delivered th^r 
testimony as witnesses, or to have worked up their 
materials and information as historians, in such a 
manner as to render their narrative as specious and 
unobjectionable as they could; in a word, if they 
bad thought of any thing but of the truth of the case, 
as they understood and believed it ;. they would, in 
their account of Christ's several appearances after 
bis resurrection, at least have omitteid this restriction. 
At this distance of time, the account, as we have it, 
is perhaps more credible than it would have been the 
other way ; because this manifestation of the histo- 
rian*s candour is of more advantage to their testi- 
xnony, than the difference in the circumstances of 
the account would have been to the nature of the 
evidence. But this is an effect which the evan- 
gelists would not foresee ; and I think that it was 
by no means the case at the time when the books 
were composed. 

Mr Gibbon has argued for the genuineness of 
the Koran, from the confessions which it contains 
to the apparent disadvantage of the Mahometan 
.cause.* The same defence vindicates the ge- 
nuineness of our Gospels, and without prejudice to 
the cause at all. 

There are some other instances in which the 
evangelists honestly relate what, they must have 
perceived. Would make against them. 

Of this kind is John the Baptist's message, pre- 
served by Saint Matthew (zi. 2.), and Saint Luke 
(vii. 18.) : ** Now when John had heard in the 
prison the works of Christ, he sent two of his dis- 
ciples, and said unto him, Art thou he that should 
come, or look we for another?" To confess, stiU 
more to state, that John the Baptist had his doubts 

• V(d.ix.c.60.note9& 
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concerning the character of Jesus, could, not but 
affi>rd a handle to cavil and objection. But truth, 
like honesty, neglects appearances. The same ob- 
servation, perhaps, holds concerning the apostacj 
of Judas.* 

John vi. 66, " From that time, many of his dis- 
ciples went back, and walked no more with him." 
/Was it the part of a Writer, who dealt in suppress 
sion and disguise, to put down this anecdote ? 

Or this, which Matthew has preserved (xii. 58.) ? 
" He did not many mighty works there, because 
of their unbelief." 

Again, in the same evangelist (v. 17, 18.) : 
" Think not that I am come to destroy the law or 
the prophets ; I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil: for, verily, I say .unto you, till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot, or one tittle, shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled." At the 
time the Gdspels were written, the apparent ten- 
dency of Christ's mission was to diminish the 

* I had once placed amongst these examples of fair con- 
cession, the remarkable words of Saint Matthew, in his ac 
count of Christ's appearance upon the Galilean mountain : . 
« And when they ^w him, they worshipped him ; but tome 
doubted. "* I have since, however, been convinced, by what 
is observed concerning this passage in Dr Townshend's dis- 
coursef upon the resurrection, that the transaction, as re. . 
lated by Saint Matthew, was really this : « Christ appeared 
first at a distance ; the greater part of the company, the mo. 
ment they saw him, worshipped, but some as yet, I e. upon 
this first distant view of his person, doubted ; whereupon 
Christ came upt to them, and spake to them,*' &c. : that the 
doubt, therefore, was a doubt only at first, for a moment, and 
upon his being seen at a distance, and was afterwards dis. 
pelled by his nearer approach, and by his eatetiog into con- 
versation with them. 

• Chap, xxviil 17. f F^ 177. 

t Saint Matthew's words are, Ktu ir(»n>Jetf » In^tvSf 
lA.cA.utf'sr eturaif. This intimates, that, when he first iq^ 
peared, it was at a distance^ at least from jooany of the spec- 
tators. Ilfcp.l!?7. 
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Mithocity of the Mosaic code, and U was bo coa« 
sidered by the Jeira themselves. It is very im- 
~ probable, therefore, that, without the constraine of 
truth, Matthew should have ascribed a saying to 
Christ, which, primo inhdhi, militated with th« 
judgment of the age in which his Gospel was writ- 
ten. Marcion thought 4his text so objectionable, 
that he altered the words, so as to invert the 
sense.* 

Once more (Acts ziv. 19.) : " They brought 
none accusation against him of such things a> I 
supposed, but had certain questions against him of 
their own superstition, and of one Jesus which was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive." Nothing 
could be more in the character of a Roman go« 
vemor than these words. But that is not precise- 
ly the point I am concerned with. A mere pane- 
gyrist, or a dishonest narrator, would not have re« 
presented his cause, or have made a great magis* 
trate represent it, in this manner; i.e. in terms not 
a little disparaging, and bespeaking, on his part, 
much unconcern and indifference about the mat- 
ter. The same observation may be repeated of the 
speech which is ascribed to Gallio, (Acts xviii. 
15.) : ** If it be a question of words and names, 
and of your law, look ye to it; for I will be no 
judge of such matters." 

. Lastly, where do we discern a stronger mark of 
candour, or less disposition to extol and magnify, 
than in the conclusion of the same history ? in 
which the evangelist, after relating that Paul, on 
-his first arrival at Rome, preached to the Jews 
from morning until evening, adds, " And some 
believed the things which were spoken, and some 
believed not.'* 

t Lardner, Cred. voL xv. p. 422. 
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The fbHowing, I-tfaink, are passages whicA were 
▼cry unlikely to have presented themselves to the 
mind of a forger or a fiibulist. 

Matt. xxi. 21. ** Jesus ansvrered and said truto 
them, Verily I say unto you. If ye have faith, and 
I doubt not, ye shall not only do this which is done 
I unto the fig-tree, but also, if ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast 
into the sea, it shall be done; all things vrhat- 
BoeTer ye shall ask in prayer, believing, it shall 
be done."t I^ appears to me very improbable 
that these words should have been put into Christ's 
mouth, if he had not actually spoken them. The 
term ''faith,*' as here used, is perhaps rightly 
interpreted of confidence in that internal notice, 
by which the apostles were admonished of their 
power to perform any particular miracle. And 
this exposition renders the sense of the text more 
easy. But the words, undoubtedly, in their ob- 
vious construction, carry with them a difficulty, 
which no writer would have brought upon him* 
self ofiSdottsly. 

Luke ix. 59. " And he said unto another, Fol- 
low me : but he said, Lord, sufil^r me first to go 
and bury my father. Jesus said unto him, Let 
the dead bury their dead, but go thou and preach 
the kingdom of God.'*§ This answer, though very 
expressive of the transcendent importance oi reli- 
gious concerns, was apparently harsh and repuU 
sive ; and such as would not have been made for 
Christ, if he had not really used it. At least some 
other instance would have been chosen. 

The following passage, I, for the same reason, 
think impossible to have been the production of 
artifice, or of a cold forgery:—-*' But I say unto 

t See al«> chap. xvii. 20. Luke xvii & 
I See also Matt. viU. 81. 
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you, that whosoever if angry with his brother with- 
out a cause shall be in danger of the judgment ; 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall 
be in danger of the council ; but whosever shall 
tay, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-6re, 
(Gehenns).*' Matt v. 22. It is emphatic, cogent, 
and well calculated for the purpose of impression ; 
but is inconsistent with the supposition of art or 
wariness on the part of the relater. 

The short reply of our Lord to Mary Mag- 
dalen, after his resurrection, (John zz. 16, 17.) 
** Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended unto 
my Father," in my opinion, must have.been found- 
ed in a reference or allusion to some prior conver- 
sation, for the want of knowing which, his meaning 
is hidden from us. This very obscurity, however, 
is a proof of genuineness. No one would have 
forged such an answer. 

John vi. The whole of the conversation re* 
corded in this chapter is, in the highest degree, 
unlikely to be fabricated, especially the part of our 
Saviour's reply between the fiftieth and the fifty, 
eighth verse. I need only put down the first sen- 
tence : ^ I am the living bread which came down 
fropa heaven : if any man eat of this bread, be 
shall live for ever : and the bread that I will give 
him is my flesh, which I will give for the life of 
the world." Without calling in question the ex- 
positions that have been given of this passage, we 
-may be permitted to say, that it labours under an 
obscurity, in which it is impossible to believe that 
any one, who made speeches for the persons of his 
narrative, would have voluntarily involved them. 
That this discourse was obscure, even at the time, 
is confessed by the writer who had preserved it, 
when he telb us at the conclusion, that many of 
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our Lord*s disciples, when they bad beard tfais, 
said, *' This is a bard saying; who can bear it?'* 

Christ's taking of a young child, and placing it 
in the midst of bis contentious disciples (Matt, 
xviii. 2.), though as decisive a proof as any couM 
be of the benignity of his temper, and very ezpres- 
siye of the character of the religion which he wish- 
ed to inculcate, was not by any means an obvious 
thought. Nor am I acquainted with any thing in 
any ancient writing which resembles it. 

The account^of the institution of the euchaiist 
bears strong internal marks of genuineness. If it 
had be^ feigned, it would have been more full ; it 
would have come nearer to the actual mode of cele- 
brating the rite, as that mode obtained very early in 
Christian churches ; and it would have been more 
formal than it is. In the forged piece called the 
Apostolic Constitutions, the apostles are made to 
enjoin many parts of the ritual which was in use 
in the second and third centuries, with as much 
particularity as. a modern rubric could have done. 
Whereas, in the history of the Liord's supper, as 
we read it in St Matthew's Gospel, there is not so 
much as the command to repeat it. This, surely, 
looks like undesigned uess. I think also that the 
difficulty arising from the conciseness of Christ's 
ctzpression, " This is my body," would have been 
avoided in a made-up story. I allow that the 
explication of these words, given by Protestants, is 
satisfactory; but it is deduced from a diligent 
comparison of the words in question with forms 
of expression used in Scripture, and especially by 
Christ upon other occasions. No writer would 
arbitrarily and unnecessarily have thus cast in his 
reader's way a difficulty, which, to say the least, it 
required research and erudition to clear up. 
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Kow it flight to be ahtttrved, ibai tfi« arginncBt 
which is huilt upon these examples, extends both 
to the euthentici^ of the books and to the truth of 
the narrative : for it is improbable that the forger 
of a history in the name of another should liaye 
inserted such passages into it; and it is improbable 
also, that the persons whose names the bookB bear 
should have &bricated such passages^ or erea have 
allowed them a place in their work, if they had 
not believed them to express the truth. 

The following observation, therefore^ of Dr 
Lardner, the most candid of all advocates, and the 
most cautious of all inquirers^ seems to be well 
founded : — " Christians are induced to believe the 
writers of the Gospel, by observing the evidences 
of piety and probity that appear in their writings, 
in which there is no deceit, or artifice^ or cunning, 
or design.*' " No remarks,*' as Dr Beattie hath 
properly said, " are thrown in, to anticipate otgee- 
tions ; nothing of that caution, which never fails to 
distinguish the testimony of those who are conscious 
of imposture; no endeavour to reconcile the reader's 
mind to what may be extraordinary in the narrative.'- 

I beg leave to cite also another author,* who has 
well expressed the reflection which the examples 
now brought forward were intended to suggest ** It 
doth not appear that ever it came into &e mind 
of these writers, to consider how this or the other 
action would appear to mankind, or what objectioiis 
might be raised upon them. But without at all at. 
tending to this, they lay the facts before you, at no 
pains to think whether they would appear credible 
or not If the reader will not believe their testi- 
mony, there is no help for it : they tell the trutb» 
and attend to nothing else. Surely this looks like 

» Duchal, p S7,98. 
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sincerity, and that they published nothing to the 
world but what they believed themselves." 

As no improper supplement to this chapter, I 
crave a place here for observing the extreme na- 
turcUnest of some of the things related in the New 
Testament 

Mark ix. 23. ** Jesus said unto him, If thou 
canst believe, all things are possible to him that 
belleveth. And straightway the father of tlie child 
cried out, and said with tears, Lord, I believe; 
help thou mine unbelief." This struggle in the 
father's heart, between solicitude for the preserva- 
tion of his child, and a kind of involuntary distrust 
of Christ's power to heal him, is here expressed 
with an air of reality which could hardly be coun- 
terfeited. 

Again, (Matt. zzi. 9.) the eagerness of the peo- 
ple to introduce Christ into Jerusalem, and their 
demand, a short time afterwards, of bis cruci- 
fixion, when he did not turn out what they expect- . 
ed him to be, so far from affording matter of ob- 
jection, represents popular favour in exact agree- 
ment with nature and with experience, as the flux 
and reflux of a wave. 

The rulers and Pharisees rejecting Christ, 
whilst many of the common people received him, 
was the effect which, in the then state of Jewish 
prejudices, I should have expected. And the 
reason with which they who rejected Christ's mis- 
sion kept themselves in countenance, and with 
which also they answered the arguments of those 
who favoured it, is precisely the reason which such 
men usually give :— ** Have any. of the Scribes or 
Pharisees believed on him?** (John vii. 48.) 

Jn our I/ord's conversation at the well (John 
iv. 29.), Christ had surprised the Samaritan wo- 
man with an allusion to a single particular in her , 
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4«neBl9C atuatioD, *' Tbou bast bad five budiaiids ; 
and he whom thou now hast, is not thy husband." 
The woman, soon alWr this^ ran back to the city, 
and called out to her neighboun, *< Come, seer a 
man which told me all things that ever I did." 
This exaggeration appears to me very natural; 
especially in the hurried state of spirits into which 
tlie woman may be supposed to have been tbrowrn. 

The lawyer's subtil ty in running a distinction 
upon the word neighbour, in the precept^ ** Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,'* was no less 
natural than our Saviour's answer was decisive 
and satisfactory, (Luke x. 29). The lawyer of the 
New Testament, it must be observed, was a Jewish 
divine. 

The behaviour of Gallio (Acts xviii. 12— .17.)> 
and of Fesius (xxv. 18, 19.), have been observed 
upon already. 

The consistency of Saint Paul's character 
throughout the whole of his histoiy, (vtx. the 
warmth and activity of his seal, first against, and 
then for, Christianity), carries with it very much 
of the appearance of truth. 

There are also some properties, as they may be 
called, observable in the Gospels; that is, circum- 
stances separately suiting with the situation, cha- 
racter, and intention of their respective authors. 

Saint Matthew, who was an inhabitant of Gali- 
lee, and did not join Christ's society until some 
time after Christ had come into Galilee to preach, 
has given us very little of his history prior to that 
perioid. Saint John, who had been converted be- 
fore, and who wrote to supply omissions in the 
other Gospels, rdiates some remarkable particulars, 
which had taken place before Christ left Judea, to 
go into Galtlee.f 

t Haraey'f ObaervfttionB, vol. U. p- 103. 
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Siiiit Matdiew (xv. 1.) hat recorded th« cavil 
of the Fbarisees against the diaciples of Jesus, for 
ettting "with unclean hands." Saint Mark has 
alio (vii. 1.) recorded the same transaction (taken 
probably from Saint Matthew), but with this ad. 
dition : ** For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, ex- 
cept they wash their hands often, eat not, holding 
the tradition of the elders ; and when they come 
from the market, except they wash, they eat not : 
mnd many other things there be which they have 
receired to hold, as the washing of cups and pots, 
tmaen yesseb, and of ubles." Now Saint Mat- 
thew was not only a Jew himself, but it is evident, 
from the whc^ structure of his Gospel, especially 
from his numerous references to the Old Testa> 
meot, that he wrote for Jewish readers. The 
above explanation, therefore, in him, would have 
been unnatural, as not being wanted by the readers 
whom he addressed. But in Mark, who, what- 
ever use he might make of Matthew's Gospel, in- 
tended his own narrative for a general circulation, 
and who himself travelled to distant countries in 
the service of the religion, it was properly added. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Identity of Christ* s choracter. 

The aigument expressed by this title, I apply 
principally to the comparison of the first three Gos- 
pels with that of Saint John. It is known to every 
reader of Scripture, that the passages of Christ*s 
history, preserved by Saint John, are, except his 
pawion and resurrection, for the most part, diffe- 
rent from those which are delivered by the other 
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erangdists. And I think die ancient acooaiit of 
this difference to be the true ooe,' mjk. that Saint 
John wrote efier the rest, and to supply what be 
thought omissions in their narratives ; of which the 
principal were, our Saviour's conferences with the 
Jews of Jerusalem, and hb discourses to his apoa- 
ties at his last supper. But what I observe in the 
comparison of these several accounts is, that, al- 
though actions and discourses are ascribed to dirist 
by &iint John, in general different from what are 
given to bim by the other evangelists, yet, under 
this diversity, there is a similitude of manner^ which 
indicates that the actions and discourses proceeded 
from the same person. I should have laid little 
stress upon the repetition of actions substantially 
alike, or of discourses containing many of the same 
expressions, because that is a species of resemblance 
which would either belong to a true history, or 
might easily be imitated in a false one. Nor do I 
deny, that a dramatic writer is able to sustain pro- 
priety and distinction of character, through a great 
variety of separate incidents and situations. But 
the evangelists were not dramatic writers, nor pos- 
sessed the talents of dramatic writers ; nor will it, 
I believe, be suspected, that they tiudied uniformity , 
of character, or ever thought of any such thing, in 
the person who was the sut^ect of their histories. 
Such uniformity, if it exist, is on their part casual ; 
and if there b«, as I contend there is, a perceptible 
resemblance of fnanner, in passages, and between 
discourses, which are in themselves extremely dis- 
tinct, and are delivered by historians writing with- 
out any imitation of, or reference to, one another, 
it affords a just presumption that these are, what 
they profess to be, the actions and the discourses of 
the same real person ; tliat the evangelists wrote 
from fact, and not from imagination. 
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The article in which I find this agreement most 
8troog» 18 in our Saviour's mode of teaching, and 
in that particular property of it which consists in 
bis drawing of his doctrine from the occasion ; or, 
which is nearly the same thing, raising reflections 
from the objects and incidents before him, or 
turning a particular discourse then passing, into 
an opportunity of general instruction. 

It will be my business to point out this manner 
IB the first three evangelists ; and then to inquire, 
whether it do not appear also in several examples 
of Christ's discourses, preserved by Saint John. 

The reader will observe in the following quota- 
tions, that the Italic letter contains the reflection ; 
the common letter, the incident or occasion from 
which it springs. 

Matt. xii. 47—^. " Then they said unto him, 
Behold, thy mother and thy brethren stand with- 
out, desiring to speak with thee. But he answer- 
ed and said unto him that told him. Who is my 
mother? and who are my brethren ? And he 
stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, and 
said, Behold my mother and my brethren : for 
wkosoever shall do the will of. my Father which is 
in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, ands 



Matt xvL 5. ** And when bis disciples were 
come to the other side, they had forgotten td take 
bread ; then Jesus said unto them, Take heed, and 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, and of the 
Sadducees* And they reasoned among themselves, 
saying. It is because we have taken no bread.— 
How is it that ye do not understand tliat I speak 
it not to you concerning bread, that ye should 'be- 
ware of the leaven of the Pharisees, and of the Sad- 
ducees ? Then understood they, how that he bade 
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them noi beware tf the Uaven of bread, but ^ the 
DOCTUMB of the Pharitees and of the SadduceeeJ" 

Matt.xv. 1, 2. 10, II. 15—20. «* Tben came to 
Jesus Scribes and Ptiarisees, which were of Jeni- 
saleiDi saying, Why do Ihy disciples tiansgneas the 
traditioBs of the elders? for they wash not their 
hands when they eat breadw And he called the 
multitude, and said unto them» Hear and under, 
stand : Not that which goeth into the mouth de/Ueth 
a man, but that which eometh out of the mouth, this 
defileth a man^ Then answered Peter, and said 
unto him. Declare unto us this parable. And Jesus 
said, Are ye also yet without understanding ? Do 
ye not yet undersund, that, whatsoever entereth in 
at the mouth, goeth into the belly, and is cast out 
into the draught? but those things which proceed 
oot of the mouth, come forth from the heart, and 
they defile the man : for out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fbrhications; 
thefts, false witfiess, blasphemies ; these are the 
things which deJUe a man : but to sat wriR vh- 

WASHKN HAKDS, DBni.nH KOT A MAK." Our 

Saviour, on this occasion, expatiates rather more 
at large than usual, and his discourse also is more 
^vided : but the concluding sentence brings back 
the whole train of thought to. the incident in the 
first verse, vix. the objurgatory questidn of the 
Pharisees, and renders it evident that the whole 
sprang from that circumstance. 

Mark x. IS, 14, 15. <* And they brought young 
children to him, that he should touch them ; and 
his disciples rebuked those that brought them : but 
when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, and 
said unto them, Sufibr the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not ; for tf such is the 
Idngdom of God : verily I say unto you, whosoever 
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thaU not receilife the kingdom ^Qod ai a Ntih chUd, 
he shaa not enter therein.** 

Mark i. 1 6, 1 7. ** Now as be walked by the sea 
of Galilee, be saw Simon, and Andrew bis brother, 
casting a net into tbe sea, for tbey were fishers: 
and Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, and I 
vfUl make you fithers of men.** 

Luke si. 27. " And it came to pass as be spake 
these tilings, a certain woman of tbe company lifted 
up her voice, and said unto him. Slewed is the 
womb that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast 
sud:ed : but he said. Yea, rather blessed are they 
that hear the word of God, and keep it.** 

Luke liii. 1-»S. ** There were present at that 
season, some that told him of tbe Galileans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices ; and 
Jesus answering, said unto them, Suppose ye that 
these GalQeans were sinners above all the Galileans, 
because they suffered such things? I tell you. 
Nay : but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish,** 

Luke ziv. 1 5. ** And when one of them that 
sat at meat with him heard these things, he said 
unto biro, Blessed is be that shall eat bread m the 
kingdom of Grod. Then said he unto him, A cer- 
tain man made a great supper, and bade many** Sec, 
Tbe parable is rather too long for insertion, but 
affbrds a striking instance of Christ's manner of 
raising a discourse from the occasion. Observe 
also in the same chapter two other examples of ad- 
vice, drawn from the circumstances of the enter- 
tainment and the behaviour of the guests. 

We will now see, bow this manner discovers 
itself in Saint John*s history of Christ. 

John vi. 25. ** And when they had found him 
on the other side of the sea, they said unto him. 
Rabbi, when earnest thou hither ? Jesus answered 
5 
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them, and said, Verily I say unto .you, ye seek me 
not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye 
did eat of the loaves, and were 6iled. Labour not 
for tho meal which perittheth, butfor that meat which 
endureth unto everlatting life, which the Son of man 
ihali give unto you" 

John iv. 12. '* Art thou greater than our fa- 
ther Abraham, who gave u^ the well, and drank 
thereof himself, and his children, and bis cattle ? 
Jeius answered, and said unto her, (the woman of 
Samaria), Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again ; but whosoever drinketh of the water 
tfiat I shalt give himi shall never thirst ; but the wa- 
ter that I shall give him, shall be in him a well' of 
water, springing up into everlasting life.** 

John iv. 31. " In the mean while his disciples 
prayed him, saying. Master, eat ; but he said unto 
them, I have meat to eat that ye know net of. 
Therefore said the disciples one to another. Hath 
any man brought him aught to eat ? Jesus saith 
unto them, My meat is, to do the will of Him that 
sent me, and tojirush his work" 

John ix. 1—5. " And as Jesus passed by, he 
saw a man which was blind from his birth : and 
his disciples asked him, saying, Who did sin, this 
man or bis parents, that he was born blind ? Jesus 
answered, Neither hath this man sinned, nor his 
parents, but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in-*him. / mtist work the works of ^Tim 
that sent me, while it is day i the night cometh, Ufhen 
no man can work. As long as I am in the world, 
lam the light of the world.** 
, John is. 35 — 40. *< Jesus heard that they had 
cast him (the blind man above mentioned) out : 
and when he had found him he said unto bim. 
Dost thou believe on the Son of God? And he 
answered and said, Who is he, Lord, that I might 
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believe on him ? And Jesus said unto bim, Thou 
hast both seen him, and it is be that talketh with 
thee. And he said, Lord,- 1 believe ; and he wor- 
shipped him. And Jesus said, For judgment I 
have come into this world, that they which see not, 
might see ; and thai they which see, might be made 
bUnd.** 

All that the reader has now to do, is to compare 
the series of examples taken from Saint John, with 
the series of examples taken from the other evan- 
gelists, and to judge whether there be not a visible 
agreement of manner between them. In the above^ 
quoted passages^ the occasion is stated, as well as 
the reflection. They seem, therefore, the most 
proper for the purpose of our argument A large, 
however, and curious collection has been made hj 
difierent writers,* of instances^ in which it is ex- 
tremely probable that Christ spoke in allusion to 
some^ object, or some occasion, then before him, 
though the mention of the occasion, or of the ob-' 
ject, be omitled in the history. I only observe, 
that these instances are common to Saint John's 
Gospel with the other three. 

I conclude this article by remarking, that nothing 
of this manner is perceptible in the speeches re- 
corded in the Acts, or in any other but those which 
are attributed to Christ, and that, in truth, it was 
a very unlikely manner for a forger or fabulist to 
attempt ; and a manner very difficult for any wri- 
ter to execute, if he had to supply all the materials,- 
both the incidents and the observations upon them, 
out of his own head. A forger or a fabulist would* 
have made for Christ, discourses exhorting to vir- 
tue and dissuading from vice in general terms. It 
would never have entered into the thoughts of 

« Newton on Daniel, p. 14a note a. Jortin, Dis. p. SIS. 
Suhop Lsw'f Ufe of Chxtot. 

N 
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•itbcr, ti>kaw crowded together sucb a Duaafaer of 
alliuioBs to time^ place* aad other little circum. 
stance*, as ocscar, for instance, in the sennos on 
the Monnt, and which nothing but the actual pee- 
senoe of the objects could have suggested. * 

II. There appears to me to eousi an aflinity be- 
tween the history of Christ's phicing a little child 
ia the midst of his disciples*, as rehUed by tha first 
three enmgelistStf and the history of Christ's wash, 
ing his disciples' feet, as given by Saiat John.^ In 
tiie stories themselTes there is no resembfauMse. 
But the aflinity. which I would point out consists 
io these two articles: First, thai both stories denote 
the emulation which prevailed amongst Chfisi*a 
disciples, and his own care and desire to correct it ; 
the SMral of both is the same. Secondly, that both 
stories are specimens of the same manner of teach, 
iog, MS. by action ; a mode of emblematic iastruc- 
tion extremely peculiar, and, ia these ps«fiageo, 
ascribed, we see, to our Saviour, by the first three 
evangelists, and by Saint John, in instances totidly 
unlike, and without the smallest suspicion of thdr 
borrowing from each other. 

III. A singularity in Christ's language^ which 
runs tlwough all the evangelists, and which is found 
in those dUsoourses of Saint John that have no- 
thing similar to them in the other Gospels, is the 
appellation of « the Son of maa;" aad it is in all 
the evangelists found under the peculiar circum. 
stance of being applied by Chsist to himself, but 
of never being used of him, or towards htm, by 
any other person. It occurs seventeen times in 
Matthew's Gospel, twenty times in Mark's, twenty. 

• See Bishop Lsw*« Life of Christ 
fMattxvuLl. Mark ix. S3. Lukeix.4& 
|Cksp.xiu.& 
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dne timet ia Luke's, and eteren timer in JolmfB^ 
and always with this restriction 

IV. A point of agreement in the condluct of 
Christ, as represented by bts diiftrent faistoriaw, is> 
tkat of his whbdrawing himself out of the way, 
whenever the behaviour of the multitude indicated 
4 dispoaitioa to tumult. 

Bfiatt. xiv. 22. ^ And straightway Jesus con- 
flbained his disciples to get into • ship, and to go 
before bias unto the other side, while he sent the 
muMiude away. And when he had sent the mid- 
titnde away, he went up into a mountain apart to 

Luke r. 15, 1&, ** But so much the more went 
tbeve a ikme abroad of hin, and great nmhitudea 
came together to hear, and to be healed by him of 
their infirmides : and be withdrew himself into, the 
wilderness, and prayed.*' 

With these quotadoos,- compare the fdlowiof^ 
from Saint John: 

Chap. ▼.13. ** And he that was healed, wist 
not wbo it was ; for Jesus had conveyed himself 
away, a multitude being in that place." 

Chap. vi. 15. '* When Jesus therefore perceiv- 
ed that they would coane and take him by force, to 
wake him a king, be departed again into a moon* 
tain himself alone.** 

. In this last instance, Samt John gives the mo» 
ttve of Christ's conduct, which is left unexplained 
by die other evangelists, who have related the cDn» 
dnctitsdf. 

V. AttedMr, and a move aiagular circumstance 
in" Christ's ministry, was the reserve which, for 
aaoae tiooe^ and upon some occasions at least, he 
Hand in declaring his own character, and hialeav. 
ing it to be collected from his works rather than 
his profcflHOMh JnuHi timmk for tM» reserve have 
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been assigned.* But it is not what one would 
haye expected. We mefet with it in Saint Miat- 
tfaew*a GcMpd, (chap. xvi. 2a) : *' Then charged 
be bit ditciples, that they should tell no man AtLt 
he was Jesus the Christ." Again, and upon m 
di^erent occasion, in Saint Mark's (chap, iii 1 1.) : 
*' And unclean spirits, when they saw him, lell 
down before him, and cried saying. Thou art the 
Son of God ; and he straitly charged them that 
they should not make him known." Another in- 
stance similar to this last is recorded by Saint Luke^ 
(chap. iv. 41.) What we thus find in the thAe 
evangelists, appears also in a passage of Saint John,, 
(chap. X. 24, 25.) ** Then came the Jews round 
about him, and said unto him. How long dost tbou* 
make us to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us 
plainly." The occasion here was different from' 
any of the rest ; and it was indirect. We only- 
discover Christ's conduct through the upbraidings 
of his adversaries. But all this strengthens the 
argument. I had rather at any time surprise a 
coincidence in some oblique allusion, than read it 
io broad assertions. 

VI. In our Lord's commerce with his disciples, 
one very observable particular is the difficultjr 
which they found in understanding him, when be 
spoke to them of the future part of his history, es- 
pecially of what related to his passion or resurrec- 
tion. This difficulty produced, as vras natural, a 
wish in them to ask for further explanation ; from 
which, however, they appear to have been some- 
times kept back, by the fear of giving offence. AU 
these circumstances are distinctly noticed by Mark 
and Luke upon the occasion of his informing them 
(probably for the first time), that the Son of^ man 



t See Locke's Beanublenew or ChiiHiaDlty. 
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Bhoald be delivered into the hands of men. ** They 
understood not,*' the evangelist tells us, " this say- 
ing, and it was bid from them, that they perceived 
it not: and they feared to ask him of that saying.*' 
Luke ix. 45. Mark ix. 52. In Saint John's Gos- 
pel, we have on a different occasion, and in a dif- 
ferent instance, the same difficulty of apprehension, 
the same curiosity, and the same restraint : — ** A 
little while and ye shall not see me: and again, 
a little while and ye shall see me, because I go to 
the Father. Then said some of his disciples among 
themselves. What is this that he saith unto us? 
A little while and ye shall not see me : and again, 
a little while and ye shall see me : and, Because I 
go to the Father. They said, therefore, What is 
this that he saith, A little while? We cannot tell 
what he saith. Now Jesus knew that they were 
desirous to ask him, and said unto them/*»- &c. 
John xvi. 16. el seq. 

VIJ. The meekness of Christ, during his last 
sufferings, which is conspicuous in the narratives of 
the first three evangelists, is preserved in that of 
Saint John under separate examples. The answer 
given by him, in Saint John,* when the high priest 
asked him of his disciples and his doctrine; ** I 
spake openly to the world ; I ever taught in the 
synagogue, and in the temple, whither the Jews 
always resort; and in secret have I said nothing : 
why askest thou me ? ask them which heard me, 
what I have said unto them ;'* is very much of a 
piece with his ret>ly to the armed party which seized 
him, as we read it in Saint Mark's Gospel, and in 
Saint Luke's :f '* Are you come out as against a 
thief, with swords and with staves to take me ? I 
was daily with you in the temple teaching, and ye 
took me not." In both answers, we discern the 

• Chq^xvm.SO,Sl. tMark^v-^- Lakexxii.5?. 
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! tras^pHllity, Uie MHDe rtffiferaBM to bk public 
teaching. His miM expostulfttion with FiUte, on 
two sewal ocoMiensi ss related by Saiot Jolin,| as 
delivered with ibt saaae unruffled temper aa tliat 
which conducted him through tl»e last aceae of his 
life, aa described by the other evangeliita. Hia 
answer in Saint John's Gospel, to the oflicer who 
ftnick him with the palm of his hand, ** If I b«?e 
spoken eitil, bear witness of the evil ; bot if wdl, 
why smitest thou me?"§ was such an anaivcr aa 
nu^ht have been looked for from the person, wbo^ 
«s he proceeded to the place of execution, bid hia 
oomyaiuons (as we are told by Saint Lubey ), weep 
pot for bim, but for themselves, their posterity, uA 
tfieir country ; and who, whilst be was suspended 
tipon the cross, prayed for his muvderen, ** fior 
they know not,*' said he^ " what they do.*' Tbe 
ui^ency also of his judges and bis proseeulon to 
extort from him a defence to the accusatioo, and 
his unwillingness to make any (which was a pecu- 
liar circumstance), appears in Sakit John's account 
as well aa in that of the other evangelists.^ 

There are moreovor two other corresfwudeneies 
between Saint John's history of the transaction and 
theirs, of a kind somewhat difllerent from thoa^ 
which we have been now mentioning. 

The first three evangelists record what is called 
our Saviour's agony, x. e. his devotion in the garde^a 
immediately before he was apprehended ; in wbtch 
narrative they all make him pray, '* that the cup 
might pass from him." This is tbe particular m^ 
tapbor which they all ascribe to him. Saint Mati- 
thew adds, *' O my Father, if this cup may not paaa 
away from me except I drink it, thy will bedone.**|^ 

t Ch. XTiiL S4. ; xix. 11. ^ Cb. XvUi. SS. U Ch. xxiii. S8, 
t See John xix. 9. Matt xxvlL 14. LukexxULtf. 
U CbBf. xxvi *%, 
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Nqw ISftiat Jofaa does not give the wenein tfa« g»r. 
den: butwbeb Jesus was seized, and some red^ 
4aBoe was attempted ta be made by Peter, Jesus, 
Aooordiog to his account, chedced the attempt witb 
this reply : " Put up thy sword iota the sheath ; the 
cup which my Father hath given me^ shall I not 
diink it?*** This is something more than consis- 
tency ; it is coincidence : because it is extremely 
natural, that Jesus^ who, before he was apprehend- 
ed, had been praying his Father, that ** that cup 
Alight pass from him,** yet with such a pious re- 
traction of his request as to have added, ** If this 
cup flsay not pass from me, thy will be done;*' it 
was natural, I say, for the same person, when he 
actually was apprehended, -to express the resigna- 
tion to which he hadelready made up his thoughts^ 
and to express it in the form of speech which he 
had before used, " The cup which my Father bath 
given OM, shall I not drink it?'* This is a coinci- 
dence between writers. In whose narratives there is 
' no imitation, but great diversity. 

A second similar correspondency is the fcdlow- 
ing'.^-Matthew and Mark make the charge, upon 
which our Lord was condemned, to be a threat of 
destroying the temple; ** We heard him say, I 
will destroy this temple, made with hands, and, 
within three days, I will build another made with- 
out hands :**f but they neither of them inform us, 
upon what circumstance this calumny was founded. 
Saint John, in the early part of the history,^ sup- 
plies us with Ais information ; for he relates, that, 
on onr Lord*s first journey to Jerusalem, when 
the Jews asked him, <* What sign shewest thou 
unto us, seeing that thou doest these things? be 
answered. Destroy this temple, and in three days I 

e Chapi xviiL U. f Hark xiv. 58. t Chafk ii. 19. 
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'wiH raise it up.** This agreement could hardly 
arise from any thing but the truth of the case. 
From any care or design in Saint John, to make 
his narrative tally with the narratives of other 
evangelists, it certainly did not arisen for no such 
design appears, but the absence of it. 

A strong and more general instance of agree- 
ment is the foIlowirfg.-^The first three evangelists 
liave related the appointment of the twelve apos- 
tles ;* and have given a catalogue of their names 
in form. John, without ever mentioning the ap- 
pointment, or giving the catalogue, supposes, 
throughout his whole narrative, Chrbt to be ac^ 
companied by a select party of disciples ; the num. 
ber of these to be twelve :f and whenever he hap- 
pens to notice any one as of that number,^ it is one 
included in the catalogue of the other evangelists ; 
and the names principally occurring in the course 
of his history of Christ, are the names extant in 
their list. This last agreement, which is of con- 
siderable moment, runs through every Gospel, and 
through every chapter of each. 

All this bespeaks reality* 



CHAPTER V. 

Originality of our Saviour's character. 

The Jews, whether' right or wrong, had under.' 
stood their propliecies to foretell the advent of a 
person, who by some supernatural assisUnce should 
advance their nation to independence, and to a 



«Mattx.l. Mark iU. 14. Luke vi. 12. 

t Chap. vL 70. | Chap. xx. 2t. j vL 71. 
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sa^vemtf degree of splendour and prosperitf. llih 
wu the reigning opinion and eipecution- of HI* 
tiineBb 

Now, had Jems been an enthusiast, it is proUa* 
bl» that his enthusiasm would bare fUlen in with 
the popular delusion, and that, whilst be gave him^ 
self out to be die person intended by these- predic- 
tioas» he would have assumed the character to which 
they were universally supposed to relate. 

Bad: He been an impostor, it was his business to 
bave flattered the prevailing hopes, because these 
bopes were to be the instruments of his attraction 
«ad success. 

Bttt» wha* is better dian conjecture^ is the^fiict, 
that all the pretended Messiahs actually did so. 
We learn from Josephus, that there were many of 
these. Some of them, it is probable, might be im- 
postors, who thought that an advantage was to be 
taken of the state of public opinion. Others, per- 
haps, were enthusiasts, whose imagination had been 
dvawn to this particular object, by the langnage 
and sentiments which prevail^ around them. But« 
whether impostora or enthusiasts, they concurred in 
producing themselves in the character which their 
countrymea looked tar, that is to say, as the re- 
gto»n'«ad deliverers of the nation, in that sense in 
which res l o r a lion and deliverance wane expected by 
the Jews. 

Whydverelbre Jesusyif he was, lifce them^ either 
an enthusiast orimpoator, did not pursue the same 
conduct a» they did, in framing his cfaameter and 
pretensions, it will be found difficult to explain, 
A mission^ the operation and benefit of which waa 
Co take place ia another life^ was4i thing unlfaougbt 
•f as the subject of these prophecies. That Jesus^ 
coning to them at tiieir- Mosiab, should oome 
widiBf a ^baracter totally difikreiili ^rom jtfaat in 
NJ 
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wlAch lli«y eipectod him ; should d«vi«t« from Ibe 
general pertuasioD, and deviate into pretemdons 
iribtolutely siogalar and original; appears to be 
inconsistent with the imputation of enthusiasoi or 
imposture, both which, by their nature^ I should 
exptct, would, and both which, throughout Uie 
experience which this very subject furnishes, in 
fiict ikave, followed the opinions that obtained at 
the time. 

If it be said, that Jesus, having tried the odier 
plan, turned at length to tliis ; I answer, that the 
thing is said without eridence; against evidence ; 
that it was competent to the rest to have done the 
same, yet that nothing of this sort was thought of 
by any. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Omk argument, which has been much relied 
upon, (but not more 'than its just weight deserves), 
is the conformity of the facts occasionally mentioned 
or referred to in Scripture, with the state of things 
in those times, as represented by foreign and in- 
dependent accounU ; which conformity proves, that 
the writers of the New Testament possessed a 
opedes of local knowledge, which could only be. 
long to an inhabitant of that country, and to one 
living in that age. This argument, if well made 
out by examples, is very little short of proving the 
absolute genuineness of the writings. It carries 
them up ta.the age of the reputed authors, to.an 
age in which it must have been difficult to impose 
upon the Christian public forgeries in the names 
of those authors, and in which there is no evidence 
that any forgeries were attempted. It proves, at 
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least, t^at the books, whoever were the enthon of 
them, were composed by persons living in the time 
md country in which these things were transacted ; 
and consequently capable,- by their situation, of 
being well informed of the facti which they relate^ 
And the argument is stronger when applied to the 
New Testament, than it is in the case of almost 
any other writings, by reason of the mixed nature 
of the allusions which this book contains. The 
scene of action is not confined to a single country, 
but displayed in the greatest cities of the Roman 
empire. Allusions are made to the mannen and 
principles of the Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews. 
This variety renders a forgery proportionably more 
difficult, especially to writers of a posterior age. 
A Greek or Roman Christian, who lived in the 
aecond or third century, would have been wanting 
id Jewish literature; a Jewi&h convert in those 
ages would have been equally deficient in the 
knowledge of Greece and Rome.$ 

This, however, is an argument which depends 
entirely upon an induction of particulars ; and as, 
consequently, it carries with it little force, without 
« riew of the instances upon which it is built, I 
have to request the reader's attention to a detail of 
.examples, distinctly and articulately proposed. In 
collecting these examples, I have done no mora 
(iMin epitomize the first volume of the first part of 
Dr Lardner*s Credibility of the Gospel History. 
And I have brought the argument within its pre- 
eent compass, first, by passing over some of bis 
flections in which the accordancy appeared to me 
less certain, or upon subjects not sufiieiently appro- 
priate or circumsuntial ; secondly, by contracting 
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rrtfj fcedoii into ihe Umrttft wocdt patoriU^ ood* 
iMting myMtf for the moat fMit wi«h m .m«n 
appotUion of iNitwiigM ; midy thirdlf, by omt:6ag 
maoj dUiqalsilionB, which, though leariMd Mid 
aecurate, are not wbmAmdy necenarsr to the tm- 
demancUng or Torifieetioii of the tfgament 

The writer priacipalljr made use of in 4)e in- 
quiry 18 Jotephiif. Josephut was bom ait Jcmsa* 
tern, four yeoi^ after Cbriit'a aacension. He wrote 
his History of the Jcwudi War aoine tino after the 
destruetiflya of JemsalMB, wbieh teppeoed in the 
year of mu Lord lxz, that ta, thirty, eeveii yean 
after the aiceiiWMi ; and bis History of the Jews he 
finished in the year xcfu, thad is, eix^ yeais after 
the aacensioB. 

At the head of each article^ I have re&rred, by 
figures inchided in brackets, to the page of Br 
Lanlner*s iroiiime, where the section, fron v^icb 
the abridgment Ss made, begins. The edition used 
is that of 1741. 

I. [p. 14.] Matt^ii. 2S, " When be (Jomph) 
heard that Arehelaus did reign in Judea, in the 
room of bis ftither Herod, he was afraid to go thi- 
ther : notwithstanding, being warned of God in a 
dream, he turned aside into the parts of GatUle&" 

In this passage, it as asserted that Arohelans 
succeeded Herod in Judea ; and it is implied, that 
his power did not extend to Galilee. Now we 
learn from Josepbus, that Herod the Great, whose 
dominion included aU the land of Israel, appointed 
Arehelaus his successor in Judeu, and assigned the 
rett of his dominions to other sons ; and that Ibis 
disposition was ratified, «s to the main parte of iU 
by the Roman emperor.} 

Saint Matthew says, that Arehelaus reignedy 

\ Ant. Ut>.zvu.c.8. sect. 1. 
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WM kmg m Judea. Agreeablj to Ibii we are in- 
fanned by Josephus, not only that Herod appoint, 
ad Afcbelaas bis tuccesaor in Judea, but thiat h9 
alto iappointed him wiib tbe title of King ; and 
the Greek verb fia^iXum, which the evangelist 
usee to denote tbe .goverament and rank of Ardbe^ 
buiif, is used likewise by Josepfaus.* 

The .cruelty of Arcbelaiis's cbaBader, ivftiich is 
not obscurely intinnated by tbe eyangelnt, agoeea 
with divera particulars in his history, preserved by 
Josepbtts :«-" In tbe tenth year of tu's government^ 
tbe chief of tbe Jews and Samaritans, not being 
ciUe to endiire bis cruelty and tyranny, prosented 
oomplatots against him to €a»«ar.*'f 

II. [p. 19.] Luke ill 1. " In the itAeentb year 
of the reign of Tibenus Ceraar,— Herod being 
tetrarch of Galilee, and bis brother Philip tetrarch 
of Itaraa .and of the region of Trachomtisyi i the 
word of God came unto John." 

By tjie will of Herod the Great, and the decree 
of Augustus itbereupon, his two sons were appoint* 
ed, one (Herod Antipas) tetrarch of Galilee and 
Penea, and the other (Flailip) tetrarch of Tracbo* 
nitis and tbe neighbouring countnes.^ We have 
therefore these two persons in tbe eituations in 
which Saint Luke places them ; and also, that they 
were in these situations in the^fifteenth year of Ti- 
barilla; in other words, tlmt they continued in pes* 
session of their territories and titles until that time, 
and afterwards, appears from a passage of Jose- 
pbus, which relates of Herod, ** that he was re^ 
moved by Caligula, the successor of Tibenus ;§ 
and of Philip, that be died in the tvientietk year 
of Tiberius, when he had governed Trachoniti9 
and Batanea and Oaulanitis thirty-seven years.* '(j 

• X>eBeU.Uh.Lc93.Mct7. f AntUb.xvU.o.]E.«ect}. 
t Ant lib. xvii. c. & aect L t AntUb. sviij. c. & sect. S. 

H Ant lib. xvUL c. 5. sect & 
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III. [p. 2a] Mark vi. 17.* ** Herod bad seal 
forth, and laid hold upon John, and bound bhn in 
prison, for Herodiaa* sake* his brother Philip's 
wife ; for he had married her,** 

With this compare Joseph. Antiq* 1. vwUL c 6« 
sect 1. : — " He ( Herod the tetrarcb) made a Tiait 
to Herod his brother.— Here, falling in love with 
Herodias the wife of the said Herod, he yentored 
to make her proposals of marriage, "f 

Again, Mark vi. 22. ** And when the damgh-^ 
ter of the said Herodias came in and dance d /* 

With this also compare Joseph. Aotiq. I. sviii. 
e. 6. sect. 4, " Herodias was married to Herod« 
son of Herod the Great They had a tlaughter, 
whose i^ame was Salome ; after whose birth Hero- 
dias, in utter violation of ilie laws of her country, 
left her husband, then living, and married Herod 
the tetrarch of Galilee, her husband's brother by 
the father's side.'* 

IV. [p. 29.] Acts xiL 1. << Now, about that 
time, Herod the king stretched forth bis hands, to 
▼ex certain of the Church j>** In the conclusion of 
the same chapter, Herod's death is represented to 
have taken place soon after this persecution. The 
accuracy of our historian, or, rather, the unmedi- 

« See also Matt xiv. 1— ia Luke iii. 19. 

{Theafflnity of thetwo accounts is unquestionable; but 
there is a difference in the name of Herodias's first husband, 
which, in the evangelist, is PhiUp ; in Josepbus, Herod. The 
difficulty, however, will not appear considerable, when we re. 
collect how common it was, in those times, for the same per. 
son to bear two names. *' Simon which is called Peter ; 
Lebbeus, whose sqrname is Thaddeus; Thomas, which ig 
called Didymus: Simon who was called Niger; Saul, who 
was also called Paul." The solution is rendered likewiae 
easier in the present case, by the consideration, that Herod 
the Great had children faiy seven or eight wives ; that Jose, 
phus mentions three of his sons under the name of Herod ; 
that it is nevertheless highly probable, that the brothers bore 
some additional name, by which they were distinguished 
Arom one another. Laxdner, voL ii. p^ 887. 
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t«ted coincidence which truth of its own accord 
produces, is in this instance remarkable. There 
was no portion of tinier for thirty years before, nor 
ever afterwards, in which there was a king at Jeru- 
salem, a person exercising that authority in Judea, 
or to whom that title could be applied, except the 
three last years of this Herod*s life, within which 
period the transaction recorded in the Acts is stat- 
ed to have taken place. This prince was the 
grandson of Herod the Great. In the Acts, he 
appears under his family name of Herod ; by Jo- 
sephus be was called Agrippa. For proof that he 
was a kingt properly so called^ we have the testi- 
mony of Josephus in full and direct terms:— 
" Sending for him to his palace, Caligula put s 
crown upon bis head, and appointed him king of 
the tetrarchie of Philip, intending also to give him 
the tetrarchie of Lysanias.*'* And that Judea 
was at last, but not until the last, included in his 
dominions, appears by a subsequent passage of the 
same Josephus, wherein he tells us, that Claudius, 
by a decree, confirmed to Agrippa the dominion 
which Caligula had given him ; adding also Judea 
. and Samaria, in the tUmost extent, as possessed by 
his grandfather Herod.\ 

V. Ip. 82.] Acts xii. 1 9^23. " And he (Herod) 
went down from Judea to Cesarea, and there abode. 
-^And on a set day, Herod, arrayed in royal ap* 
parel, sat upon bis throne, and made an oration 
unto them : and the people gave a shout, saying. 
It is the voice of a god, and not of a man : And 
immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, be- 
cause be gave not God the glory: and he was 
esten of worms, and gave up the ghost** 



• Antiq. xviiL c. 7. sect 10. 
i Anttq. xijc. c. & MCt 1. 
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ioKpb. Antiq. lii.six.e.a.Mf^S. ** Ue 
W9^ to tkc dtf of Cmhol. Hera he cdebnatBd 
tfM"— io hopoar of Cmamr, Oa llw aeooad db^ of 
tfie iboira^ €oriy w ibe i— nm^ be ohm into tfae 
^Mtrcy dreMed in a nibe of sUvcr^of BHMt coriovs 
^PorimMMufaipu The imjs of the lisiiig sbii, reflect 
fd ftoB sBch aaplcndid ^vh* gave him a mejeatic 
and sirfal appeannce. Thej called him a. god; 
and enlreelcd blok to be prapitiBaB to tiieni» m^. 
in^ Hitherto we have respected jaa as a man ; 
bat new we adoiDwledge yon to be mere than 
mortal. Hie kiog neither lepioTed these peiaons 
ner iijtcud the impious flattery.— 'Iraraediateiy 
after diis, be ww aeieed with pains in his bowds, 
esSieindy Tiolcnt ai the very iirst-*He was car- 
ried dicrefiMe with all haste to his palace. These 
paios continoally tormenting htm, he expired in 
five days' time." 

The feeder wiU pcreeire the aocordancy of theae 
acooonto in Tarioos particulan. The place ( Ceaa>- 
xm)9 the set day, the gorgeous dnsa, theacdaasa. 
tiont of the assembly, the peculiar tarn of the flat- 
tery» the reception of it, the sadden and critical 
iociinioa of the disease, are eircaimatances noticed 
in both narratives. The worms, mentioned by 
Saint Luke, are not remarked by Josepbus ;. bat 
the appearaDce of these is a symptom not unusuaU 
]y« I betieve, attending the disease which Joaephua 
jeaoribes, vw. violent afieclions of the beweb,. 

VI. [p. 41.] Acts xxiv. 14* ** And after cen- 
ieia daysi when Felix, came with his wifis Dru* 
tUle, wfajeh w« a Jewess, he sent for FauL" 
t Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. c. 6* sect I, 2. " Agri^ 
pa gave bts.sbter Dnisilla in marriage to Asizosr 
king of the Emesenes, when be had consented to 
be circumcised, — But this marriage of Dnisilla 
with Azicus was diaMlved in a shQVt time after, in 
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this manlier :«- When Fdh wa$ prwmrutot igf 
Judeth having bad a sight of her, h^ was mightily 
taken with her^— -She was induced to transgress 
the laws of her country, and marry Felix.** 

Here the public 'station of Felix, the name of 
his wife, and the singular circumstance of her re* 
ligton, all appear in perfect conformity with the 
evangelist. 

VII. [p. 46.] " And after certain days, king 
Agrippa and Bernice came to Cesarea to salute 
Festus.'* By this passage we are in effect told, 
that Agrippa was a king, but not of Judea ; for he 
came to salute Festus, who at this time administer* 
ed the government of that country at Cesarea. 

Now, how does the history of the age correspond 
.with this account ? The Agrippa here spoken of 
was the son of Herod Agrippa, mentioned in the 
last article; but that he did not succeed to his 
father's kingdom, nor ever recovered Judea, which 
had been a part of it, we learn by the information 
of Josephus, who relates of him, that, when his 
father was dead, Claudius intended, at first, to 
have put him immediately in possession of his 
father's dominions ; but that, Agrippa being then 
bnt seventeen years of age, the emperor was per- 
suaded to alter his mind, and appointed Cuspius 
Fadus prefect of Judea and the whole kingdom ;* 
which Fadus was succeeded by Tiberius Alexan- 
der, Cumanus, Felix, Fe8tus.f But that, though 
disappointed of his father's kingdom, in which 
was included Judea, he was nevertheless rightly 
styled Eing Agrippa, and that he was in peases* 
sion of considerable territories bordering upon Ju- 
dea« we gather from the same authority ; for, after 
several successive donations of country, << Clan* 

« Antiq. six. c. 0. ad Hn. f Ibi xx. Oe BelL libi ii. 



dim, flit Hw tame time thut he MQt Fdis to be 
pvoearalor of Jmdem, proaiofted Agrippafrom CSml. 
CIS to a greater kmgdom, givtog to faim the tetnr- 
chie which had been Philip's; anjd he added wmore- 
over the kingdom of Lysanias, and the piovince 
diat had belonged to Varas.*'* 

Saint Piaul addresses this person as m Jew: 
** King Agrippa, belie vest thou the prophets ? I 
knoiv diat thou belieTest/' As the son of Herod 
Agrq>pa, who is deseribed bjr Joaephue to have 
been a sealous Jew, it is reasonable to suppose that 
he maintained the same profession. Bist what is 
more material to remark, because it is more close 
andcirenmstaatia], is, that Saint Luke, apeokiag 
of the father (Acts xiL 1— 5.)> calls him H«rod 
the king, and gives an example of die exercise of 
his audumtj' at Jerusakm: speaking of the son 
(xxr. 18.), he calls hkn king, but not of Judea; 
-which distinction agrees correcdy widi the hktory. 

VIIL [p. 51.] Ada riii. 6. ** And when ihej 
had gone through the isle (Cypms) to Faphos, 
the^ found a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, 
whose name was Barfesus, which was with the depo- 
tj of the oovntry, Scrgius Fsuhis, a prudent man.*' 

The word, which is here translated deputy, sig- 
niiies proconnU, end upon this word our ob eo rva» 
ttoa is founded. The prorinoes of the RooBan 
empira were of two kinds; those belonging to the 
emperor, in vrhich the governor was called pro> 
prsBtor ; and those belonging to the senate, in which 
the governor was called proconsul. And this was 
a regular distinction. Now it appears from Die 
Cassiusif that the province of Cyprus, jrhich in 
the original distribution was assigned to die empe* 
ror, had been transferred to the senate, in exchange 

4 De BeB. Bh. it CIS. aa &v f lib. Uv. ad A. U 798. 
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, for seme dUier»; and that, after ibis exchang8» the 

2 4ppi9pruite title of the Roman goveraor was pro- 

I consul. 

, lb. sviii. 1 3. [p. 55.] '' And when Oallio was 

I ^kqputy fprooonntlj of Achaia." 

The propriety of the title " proconsul" is hi tfais 
passage stiU more criticaL Eor the province of 
Aehaia, after passing from the senate to the empe- 
nar, had been restored again by the en a peror Cliii»- 
dtus to the senate (and consequently its goTemmeBt 
liad become proconndar), only six or seren yean 
•before the time in which this transaction is said to 
bave taken place.* And what confines with strict- 
ness the appellation to the time is, that Aehaia 
•inder the following reign ceased to be a Roman 
{irofince at all. 

IX. {p. 152.] It appears, an well from the 
•general constitution of a Roman province, as iVom 
what Josephus delivers conoerniBg tbe state of 
Judea in panicular«f that the power of life and 
death resided exclusively in the Roman ^vecnor ^ 
but that the Jews, nevertheless, had magistrates 
and a covncii, invested with a sttl>ordinate and 
BUimcipal authority. Thb economy is discerned 
in every part of the Gospel narrative of onr Saviour*6 
^mcifixioo. 

X. [p. 203.] Acts ix. 31. ** Then bad «he 
•churches test throughont all Judea and Galilee 
jand fiamaria." 

This reti synchronises with the attempt of Cali- 
gula to place his sutue in tbe temfde of Jerusalem ; 
,ibe threat of which outrsge produced amongst the 
Jews a consternation, that, for a season, diverted 
ihflir attention from every other object, f 

• Suet in Claud, c. xxv. Dio, lib. Ixi. 
f Antlq. lib. xx. a & sect 5. ; c. 1. sect S. 
7 JoMfh. de BfllL fib. xi. c.^& MOb 1. 0, 4. 
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XI. [p. 218.1 AcU zzi. SO. ** And they took 
FlMil and drew him out of the temple ; and fonh«> 
with the doors were shut. And as they went about 
to kill him, tidings came to the diief captain of the 
band, that all Jerusalem was in an uproar. Then 
the chief captain came near, and took him, and 
commanded him to be bound with two chains^ and 
demanded who he was, and what he had done? 
and some cried one thing, and some another, 
among the multitude: and when he could not 
know the certainty for the tumult, he commanded 
him to be carried into the castle. And when he 
came upon the ttairs, so it was that he was borne 
of the soldiers for the violence of the people.** 

In this quotation, we have the band of Roman 
soldiers at Jerusalem, their office (to suppress tu- 
mults), the castle, the stairs, both, as it should 
seem, adjoining* to the temple. Let us inquire 
whether we can find these particulars in any other 
record of that age and place. 

Joseph, de Bell. lib. ▼. c. 5. sect. 8. « Anto- 
nia was situated at the angle of the western and 
northern porticoes of the outer temple. It was 
built upon a rock fifty cubits high, steep on all 
sides.— On that side where it joined to the porti- 
coes of the temple, there were glairs reaching to 
each portico, by which the gttard descended ; for 
there was always lodged here a Boman legionj 
and posting themselves in their armour in several 
places in the porticoes, they kept a watch on the 
people on the feast-days, to prevent ail disorders i 
for, as the temple was a guard to the city, so waa 
Antonia to the temple.'* 

XII. [p. 224.] Acts i¥. 1. « And as they 
spake unto the people, the priests, and the captain 
•fthe temple, and the Sadducees, came upon them.*' 
Here we have a public officer, under the title of 
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captain of the temple, and be probably a Jew, as 
he accompanied the priests and Sadduoees in ap- 
praiiending the apostles. 

Joseph, de Bell. lib. iL c. 17. sect. 2. '< And 
at the iemplef Eleasar, the son of Ananias, the 
high priest, a young man of a bold and resolute 
disposition, then captain, persuaded those who per- 
formed the sacred ministrations, not to receive the 
gift or sacrifice of any stranger.*' 

XIII. [p. 225.} Acts ixv. 12. "Then Fes- 
tus, when he had conferred With the couneilt an-> 
swered. Hast thou appealed unto Caesar ? 'unto 
Cssar Shalt thou ga" That it was usual for the. 
Roman presidents to have a council, eonsisting of 
their friends, and other chief Romans in the pro- 
vince, appears expressly in the following passage 
of Cicero's oration against Verres :— << lUud ne- 
gare posses, aut nunc negabis, te, concilio tuo di- 
miaso, viris primariis, qui in consilio C. Sacerdotis 
fuerant, tibique esse volebant, remotis, de re judi-' 
cat& judic&sse ?" 

XIV. [p. 235.] Acts xvi. 13. " And (at Phi- 
lippi) on the Sabbath we went out of the city by 
a river-side, where prayer was wont to be made," 
or where a it^^noxn* oratory, or place of prayer' 
was allowed. The particularity to be remarked, 
is the situation of the place where prayer was wont 
to be nuule, our. by a Woer-side. 

Philo, describing the conduct of the Jews of 
Alexandria, on a certain public occasion, relate8\>f 
Aem, that *" early in the morning, flocking out of 
the gates of the city, they go to the neighbouring, 
shoret {for the w^o^vx«u were destroyed), and, 
standing in a most pure place, they lift up their 
voices with one accord.*'* 

a nOo in Place p. 388. 



iwniMiw. pfmiltiiY the Jews to buiUI onMSoocs- 
a part of which decree runs thv»:— .** We oniHn 
that the Jews who are wtUieg, men aad women, 
^ obMTve the asbbaihs^ and peifonn sacred tjtes ' 
aflaxdiag to the Jewidi ]aws» and buUd oratories 

TertnUian, among other Jewish rites and ens- 
UNDs, such as feasts, sehbatfas, f8sta» aad oobawocd 
hradU mentions '* oraiioiies Hiorales /** thatu, pny- 
an by the river.8ide.f 

XV. [p. 255.] Acts xxtL 5. « After thenost 
atraiteMi sect of oar religion, I lived a FhwiBae^** 

Joseph, da BtSk Hfak. i. c 5. sect. S. **■ The 
Pharisees were redconed the most rdigioos of any 
of the Jews, aod to be the most aroct and skSfni 
in eipbuoing the laws." 

la the original, there is an wjj^iiiiiiiiwul u&k oolr 
in the sense, but in the espiesakm, it bong the 
same Gredc ad|eclif>e which is rendered " strait^' 
in the Acts, and ** exact** in Josephas^ 

XVI. [p. 255.} Mark w. S, 4. " The Pfca. 
risees and all the Jews, eicept they wash, cat ant, 
holdiiigtbe tradiiion of the eldertf ; and many otiicr 
things there be which tbey have iveeised to hold." 

Joiepk. Antiq. Kb» xiiL c. la sect. 6. ** The 
Fharisees have delivered to the people many in- 
stitutions, as received from tbe iatben^ which ai* 
not written in the law of Moses.*' 

XVII. [p. 259»] Acts xxiii 9. « For tbe S^Mi. 
diicees say, that thcce is no res u r re cti o n, neither 
angel, nor sjnrit : but tbe Fharisees confess hatfr." 

Joseph, de Bell. Klx iib e. 8. sect, 14. ** They 
(the Pharisees) believe every soul to be iaunortal, 
but that the soul of the good only passes into aao- 

« Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 10. sect 24 
t Tertoli ad Nat lib. LclSL' 
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ihet body, ind that the soul of the wicked m 
puniabed with eternal puiiishmenfe. * * On the other 
hand* (Aniiq. lih. xvtii c. I. fieet 4.), " It is the 
opinioB of the Sadduoees» that MNila periah with 
the hodies." 

XVIIL [p. 26&] Aday. 17. " Then tfaehigh 
prieit rose up» and all they that were with huQ^ 
(which is the sect of the Sadducees), and were 
filled with indignation.** Saint Luke here inti- 
matest that the high pitest waaa Sadducee ; which 
is a character one would not have expected to meet 
with in that station. The "cicoinuitancc^ remark- 
able aa it i^ was not howeter without examples. 

Joseph. Anti^ lihi xiiL c. IQ. sect 6^ 7. " John 
Hyrcanus, high priest of the Jews, forsook the 
Pharisees upon a disgust and joined himself to the 
party of the Sadducec&** This high priest died 
one hundred and seven years before the Christian 
era* 

Again, (Antiq. lib. xx. & & sect. 1.), ** ^Thia 
Ananus the younger, wbo^ as we bave said just 
now, had received the high i^esthood, was fierce, 
and haughty in his behaviour, and» ahone aU men,, 
bold and daring, and» moreover, wa« of the ted of 
the Sadduceeu" This high priest lived little mere 
than twenty years after the transactMU in. the Acts. 
XIX. [p« 282.] Luke ix. 51. " And it caine 
to pas9» when the time was come that be should be 
received up, he steadfastly set hia fisce to go U> 
Jemsalem, and sent messengers before his ftcc* 
And they went, and entered into a village of the 
SaoMrltans^ to make ready for him. And tbejp 
did not receive bun, because his fiwe vcaa aa 
though he would go to Jenisalem.** 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. c. 5. sect. K ''It waa 
the custom of the Galileans, who went up to the 
holy city at thfi feastSy to tr»vel thfough the coun* 

7 
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try of Samuia. As thej were ia tbeir journey, 
flome inhabitants of the village called Ginsea, wbtcb 
lies on the borders of Samaria and the great plain, 
iUlIng upon them, killed a great many of them." 

XX. [p. 278.] John iy. 20. " Our fatbeis," 
said the Samaritan woman, " worshipped in this 
mountain i and ye say, that Jerusalem is the plaoe 
where men ought to worship." 

Jo^ph. Antiq. lib. x?iiL c 5. sect 1. «« Com- 
manding them to meet him at mount Gerizmnt • 
which is by them (the Samaritans) esteemed the 
most sacred of all mountains;" 

XXI. [p. SI 2.] Matt. xxvi. 5. " Then aasem- 
bled together the chief priests, and tl^ elders of 
the people, unto the palace of the high priest, who 
wot caUed Caiaphas." That Caiaphas was high 
priest, and high priest throughout the presidentship 
of Pontius Pilate, and consequently at this time, 
appears from the following account:— He was* 
made high priest bjr Valerius Gratus, predecessor 
of Pontius Pilate, and was removed from his office 
by Vitellius, president of Syria, after Pilate was 
sent away out of the province of Judea. Josephus 
relates the advancement of Caiaphas to the high 
priesthood in this manner : " Gratus gave the 
high priesthood to Simon, the son of Camithus. 
He, having enjoyed this honour not above a year, 
was succeeded by Joseph, wko is also called Caia- 
phas** After this, Gratus went away for Rome^ 
having been eleven years in Judea ; and Pontius- 
Pilate came thither as his successor,** Of the re- 
moval of Caiaphas from his oflSce, Josephus, like- 
wise, afterwards informs us; and connects it with 
a circumstance which fixes the time to a date sub- 
•eqiuent to the determination of Pilate's govern^ 

« Antiq. Ub. xviii. e. S. leot. S. 
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^ mentt--^*' Vitellius/* he tells us, " ordered Pilate 
i to repair to Rome ; and cifter that, went up him* 
i self to Jerusalem, and then gave directions con- 
I cerning several matters. And having done these 
i things, he took away the priesthood from the high 

priest Joseph, who is called Caiaphas," * 
i XXII. (Michaelis, c. xt. sect. 11.) Acts zziii. 

4. ** And they that stood by, said^ Revilest thou 
I God*s high priest ? Tlien said Paul, I wist not, 
brethren, that he was the high priest.** Now, 
upon inquiry into the history of the age, it turns 
out, that Ananias, of whom this is spoken, was, in 
. truth, not the high priest, though he was sitting in 
judgment in that assumed capacity. The case 
was, that he had formerly holden the office, and 
had been deposed ; that the person who succeeded 
him had been murdered ; that another was not yet 
appointed to the station ; and that during the va.. 
cancy he had, of his own authority, taken upon 
himself the discharge of the office. f This singu- 
lar situation of the high priesthood took place dur- 
ing the interval between the death of Jonathan, 
who was murdered by order of Felix, and the ac- 
cession of Ismael, who was invested with the high 
priesthood by Agrippa ; and precisely in this in- 
terval it happened that Saint Paul was apprehend- 
I ed, and brought before the Jewish council. 

XXIII. [p. 32S.} Matt. xxvi. 59. " Now the 
1 chief priests and elders, and all the council, sought 
i false witness against him.** 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. ] 5. sect* S, 4. ^ Then 
might be seen the Mgh priests themselves, with 
ashes on their heads, and their breasts naked,*' 



« Antiq. Bb. xvti. c. 5. sect 3. 

f Joseph. Antiq. 1. xx. c 5. sect. S. ; c. & sect 2.; c ! 
sects. 

O 
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The agrMment here coninstt in wp^Mng dt th« 
high piieslA, or diief priests, (for the nattie in the 
erigieal it the seme), in the flurai numbery wbea, 
kk strietneM, there wm only one high priest : wfaSdi 
■Uty he considered as a proof, that the erangielfBte 
were habituated to the manner of spceking then 
in use, because they retain it when it 1$ neither ac- 
curate nor just. For the sake of brevity, I faav« 
put down, from Joseph us, only a single 9xmmple 
of the application of this title in the plundottiBbcr ; 
but it is his usual style. 

. lb. [p. 871.] Luke iii. 1. '* Now ia the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Caasar, Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judea, and Herod being teCrercfa 
of Galilee, Anna$ and Caiapbcu hemg ike Aigk 
prUiU, the word of God came unto John." Thnie 
is a passage in Jesephus very nearly parallel to this, 
and which may at least serve to vindicate the even, 
gelist from objeetioo, with respect to bis giving the 
titie of high priest specifically to two persons at 
the same tiaoe : ** Quadratus sent two others of the 
most powerful men of the Jews, as also the ki^ 
priests Jonathan and Jinanias**** That Annas 
was a person in an eminent station, «id possessed 
sm authority co-ordinate with, or next to, that of 
the high priest properly so called, may be infinred 
from Saint John's Gospel, which, in the history of 
Christ's crucifixion, relates, that ** the soldiers led 
btm away to Annas first*' f Aad this might be 
noticed as an example of undesigned CMncidenoe 
in the two evangelists. 

Again, [p. 870.] Act»vw,^, Annas is called the 
high priest, though Caiaphas was in the office of 
the high priesthood. In like manner, in Josephus,| 
<' Joseph, the son of Gorioo, ani^ the high priest 

«t)(fltelLl]b.tx.c.l£.iect& fxvULU 

I Lib. lie SO. sect a 
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Anaaim, were chimn to be supreme governors of 
•U tblQd^ in the city. ** Yet Ananus, though here 
called the high priest Ananus, was not then in (b# 
«fl5ce of the high ^priesthood. The truth i$, there 
is an indeterminateness in the use of tbl^ title in 
tl|e Gospel : sometlnies it is applied exclusively t6 
the person who held the office at the time ; some- 
tipies to one or two more, who pfx)babjy sh^reii 
with him some of the powers or functions of the 
eiSce; and, sometimes, to such of the priests as 
were eminent by their station or character : * and 
tbeve is the very same indeterminateness in Jose- 
phwst 

XXIV. [p. 047,] John xin. 19, 20. ** And 
PiJ»te vrrote a title, and put it on the cross." That 
such was the custom of the Romans on these oe* 
casions, appears from passages of Suetonius and 
Dio Cassius: ** Pal^m familias-^cafoibus objecit, 
cum hoctUiUQ, Impid locutus parmularius,? Suet! 
Pomit. cap. %* And in Dio Cassius we have the 
fallowing; " Having led him through the midst of 
the court or assembly, tuith a writing signifying the 
caute of his death, and afterwards crucifying him.** 
3ook liv. 

lb. " And it was written in Hebrew, Gre^kt 
Md Latin.*- Thai it was also usual about tliic 
time, in Jerusalem, to set up advertisements in 
4^trent languages, is gathered from the acjcount 
fvhich Josepfaus gives of an expostulalory message 
frona Titus to the Jews, when the city was almost 
in bis hands j in which he saysi ** Did ye not erect 
pillars with inscriptions on them, in the Greek and 
in our languagfi, 3Lct no one pass beyond these 
hounds?" 

XXV. [p. 352.] Matt, xxvlj. 26. « When he had 
scourge^ Jesus, he delivered him to be crucifie<|.*' 

*MarkxSv.53. 
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The following passages occur in Josepbus : 

«* Being beaten, they were cruciBed opposite to 
the citadeL"f 

- ** Whom, having first scourged with wh^s, he 
crucified."^ 

** He was burnt alive, having been first beaten,** § 

To which may be added one from Livy, lib. xi. 
c. 5. *' Productique omnes, vtrgisque cast, ac se- 
curi pereussi." 

A modem example may illustrate the use we 
make of this instance. The preceding of a capital 
execution by the corporal punishment of the suf- 
ferer is a practice unknown in England, but re- 
tained, in some instances at least, as appears by 
the late execution of a regicide in Sweden. This 
circumstance, therefore, in the account of an Eng- 
lish execution, purporting to come from an Eng- 
lish writer, would not only bring a suspicion upon 
the truth of the account, but would, in a consider- 
able degree, impeach its pretensions of having been 
written by the author whose name it bore. Where- 
at the same circumstance, in the account of a Swe- 
dish execution, would verify the account, and sup- 
port the authenticity of the book in which it was 
found ; or, at least, would prove that the author, 
whoever be was, possessed the infonnation and the 
knowledge which he ought to possess. 

XXVI. [p. 353.] John xix. 16. "And they 
took Jesus, and led him away ; and he, bearing his 
cross, went forth,** 

Plutarch, De iis qui sero puniuntur, p. 554 : 
^ Paris, 1624. " Every kind of wickedness pro- 
duces its own particular torment, just as every 
malefactor, when he is brought forth to execution, 
carries his own cross,** 

t P. 1347. edit 24. Huda. t P- W»0. edit 45. 

^ P. iaS7. edit 43. 
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XXVIT. John xir. S2. " Then came the 
8oldien» and brake the legs of the first, and of the 
other which was crucified with him." 

Constantine abolished the punishment of the 
cross; in commending which edict, a heathen 
writer notices this very circumstance of breaking 
the legs : '* £d pius, ut etiam vetus veterrimumque 
supplicium, patibulum, et cruribus suffringendis, 
primus removerit.** Aur. Vict Ces. cap. xli. 

XXVIII. [p. 457.] Acts iii. 1. " Now Peter 
and John went up together into the temple, at the 
hour of prayer, being the ninth hour.'* 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xv. c. 7. sect. 8. *' Twice 
every day, in the morning and at the ninth hour, 
the priests perform their duty at the altar." 
. XXIX. [p. 462.] Acts XV. 21. ** For Moses, 
of old time, hath, in every city, them that preach 
him, being read in the synagogues eveiy Sabbath' 
day.'* 

Joseph, contra Ap. 1. ii. *' He (Moses) gave 
us the law, the most excellent of all institutions ; 
nor did he appoint that it should be heard once 
only, or twice, or often, but that, laying aside all 
other works, we should meet together every week 
to hear it read, and gain a perfect understanding 
of it." 

XXX. [p. 465.] Acts xxi. 23. " We have 
four men, which have a vow on them ; them take, 
and purify thyself with them, that they may shave 
their heads.** 

Joseph, de Bell. 1. xi. c. 15. '* It is customary 
for those who have been afflicted with some dis- 
temper, or have laboured under any other difii- 
culties, to make a vow, thirty days before they 
offer sacrifices, to abstain from wine, and shave the 
hair of their heads,** 
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Ibw ven 34. " Them take, and purKy fiiyfielf 
with them, and be tU charges vf&h them, that they 
may shave their heads.** 

Joseph. Antiq. 1. xtx. c. 6. " He (Herod 
A^ppa) coming to Jerusalem, ofiered «p 8*ert<» 
fice^ of thanksgiving, and omitted nothing that 
was prescribed by the law. For which reasoii 
he also ordered a good number of Nazarites to be 
shaved** We here find that it was an act of pietj 
amongst the Jews, to defray for tliose who were 
under the Na2aritic tow the expenses which st. 
tended its completion ; and that the phrase wa% 
"that they might be shaved.*' The custom and 
the expression are both remarkable, and both lif 
close conformity with the Scripture account. 

XXXI. [p. 474.] 2 Cor. xi. 24. " Of the 
Jews, five times received I forty stripes save one** 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. iv. c. 8. sect» 21. ** He that 
acts contrary hereto, let him receive forty stripes^ 
wanting one, from the public officer." 

The coincidence here is singular, beeause the 
law allowed forty stripes :•— " Forty stripes lie may 
give him, and not exceed.*' Deut. xxv. 5, It 
proves that the author of the Epistle to the Co-* 
rinthians was guided, not by books, but by facts $ 
because his statement agrees with the actual cas^ 
tom, even when that custom deviated from the 
written law, and from what he must have leamt 
by consulting the Jewish code« as set forth in die 
Old Testament 

XXXII. [p. 490.] Luke iiS. 12. «* Then came 
also publicans to be baptised. " From this quota, 
tion, as well as from the history of Levi or Mat- 
thew (Luke V. 29. )> and of Zaecheus (Luke six. 
^. ), it appears, that the publicans or tax-gatherera 
were, frequently at least, if not always, Jews ; 
which, as the country was then under a Roman 
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goiftnuDsnt, and the taxes were paid to tfie Ro* 
' mans, was a circumstance not to be expected^ 

V Thit it was tbe truth however ^of the case» appears 

horn a short passage of Josepbus. 
', De Bell. lib. ii. C. 14. sect. 45. " But, Florus 

not restraining these practices by his authority, the 
' chief men of tbe Jews, among whom was John the 

' publican, not knowing well what course to take, 

wait upon Florus, and give him eight talents of 

silver to stop the building.** 

XXXIII. [p. 496.] Acts xxii. 25. " And as 
they bound him with thongs, Paul said unto the 
centorion that stood by, Is it lawful for you to 
scourge a man that it a Ramant and uncondemn.! 
ed?" 

** Facintts est vinciri civem Romanum ; scelus 
▼erberari." Cic in Verr. 

" Cssdebatur virgis, in medio foro Messanie, ci- 
tis Roroanus, Judices ; ciim interei nullus gerni* 
tus, nulla vox alia, istius miseri inter dolorem 
erepiiumque plagarum audiebatur, nisi haec, Civis 
Bomanut mm,** 

XXXIV. Lp. 513.] Actexxii. 27. " Then the 
^ief captain came, and said unto him (Paul), 
Tell me, Art thou a Roman? He said. Yea." 
Tbe circumstance here to be noticed is, that a Jew 
was a Roman citizen. 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 10. sect 15. '^ Lu- 
cius Lentulus, the consul, declared, I have dis* 
mbsed from the service the Jewish Roman citixetiSt 
who observe the rites of the Jewish religion at 
Ephesus.*' 

lb. ver. 28. ** And the chief captain answered, 
WUh a great sum (Stained I this freedom*** 

Dio Cassius, lib. Ix. *< This privile;ge, which 
had been bought formerlif at a great price, became 
so Gbeap» that it was commonly iMud, a man might. 
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be made a Roman cttizen for a few pieces of bro- 
ken glass.*' 

XXXV. [p. 521.] Acts xxvui. 16. « And 
when we came to Rome, the centurion delivered 
the prisoners to the captain of the guard ; but Paul 
was suffered to dwell by hunself^ with a soldier 
that kejtt him" 

With which join ver. 20. '* For the hope of 
Israel, I am bound with this chain," 

" Quemadmodum eadem catena et custodiam 
et miStem copulat; sic ista, qua tarn dissimilia 
sunt, pariter incedunt." Seneca, £p. ▼. 

" Proconsul estimare solet, utr^m in carcerem 
recipienda sit persona, an militi tradenda," Ulpian. 
1. i. sect. De Custod. et Exbib. Reor. 

In the confinement Of Agrippa by the order of 
Tiberius, Antonio managed, that the centurion who 
presided over the guards, and the soldier to whom 
Agrippa tuas to be bound, might be men of mild 
character. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xyiii. c. 7. sect 5.) 
After the accession of Caligula, Agrippa sAstf, like 
Paul, was suffered to dwell, yet as a prisoner, in 
his own bouse. 

XXXVI. [p. 531.] Acts xxvii. 1. *' And 
when it was determined that we should sail into 
Italy, they delivered Paul, and certain other pri" 
soners, unto one named Julius.*' Since not only 
Paul, but certain other prisonerst were sent by the 
same ship into Italy, the text must be considei^d 
as carrying with it an intimation, that the sending 
of persons from Judea to be tried at Rome, was an 
ordinary practice. That in truth it was so, is made 
out by a variety of examples which the writings of 
Josephus furnish ; and, amongst others, by the fol- 
lowing, wl^ich comes near both to the time and the 
subject of the instance in the Acts. " Felix, for 
some slight offence^ bound and sent to Rome several 
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priesty of bis acquaintance, ^nd verf good and 
faonest men, to answi^ for themselves to Cassar," 
Joseph, in Vit. sect 3. 

XXXVII. [p. 539.] Acts xi, 27. *' And in 
those days came prophets from Jerusalem unto 
Aatioch ; afid there stpod up ope of them, named 
Agabus, and signified by the Spirit that there 
Abould b^ a great dearth throughout all the world 
(or all the country) ; which came to pass in the 
days <^ Claudius Caesar,*^ 

Joseph. Antiq. 1. xx. c. 4, sect. 2. << In their 
tima (i. 0, aboiit the fifth or sixth year of Glaur 
dins) a great dearth happened in Judea." 

XXXVIII. [p. 55$,'\ Acts xviii. 1, 2. « Be- 
f»use i^% Claudius bad commanded all Jews to 
4ep^ from Rome." 

Suet. Claud, c. xxv. " Juda30% impulsore Chres^ 
to assidud tumultuantes, JEloma expulit." 

XXXIX. [p. 664.] Acts V.37. « After this 
man, rose up Judas of Galilee, in the days of the 
.taxing, and drew away much people after him,** 

Jooeph. da Bell. 1. vii. *' He (viz. the person 
who in aootber place is called, by Joseph us, Judi^ 
4lie Galikaji or Judas of Galilee) persuaded not 
« &V not to enrol themselves, when Cyrenius th^ 
veosor was sent into Judea.'* 

XL. [p. 94^0 hm xxi. 38. ** Art not thou 
.^Oiat Egyptian which, before these days, madest a|i 
•iqirDar, lu)d leddest out into the wilderness fpur 
Ahousand men that were murderers ?'* 

Joseph, de Bell. I. ii.c. 15. sect. 5. " But the 
i^yptian false prophet brought a yet heavier disr 
ASter upon ^e Jews; for this impostor, coming 
into the country, and gaining the reputation of a 
prophet, gathered together thirty- thousand men, 
who were deceived by vhim. Having brought them 
round out of the wil^erqess, up to the mount of 
3 
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Olives, he intended fnun tlienee to make his at- 
tack upon Jerusalem ; but Felix, coming suddenly 
upon him with the Roman soldiers, prevented Che 
attack.*' — " A great number, or (as it should ra- 
ther be rendered) the greatest part of those that 
were with him, were either slain or taken pri- 
soners.** 

In these two passages, the designation of this 
iftipostor, an " Egyptian,** without the proper 
name; " the wilderness;*' his escape, though bis 
followers were destroyed ; the time of the tran- 
saction, in the presidentship of Felix, which could 
not be any long time before the words in Luke 
are supposed to have been spoken; are circum- 
l^tances of close correspondency. There is one, 
and only one point of disagreement, and that is, 
in the number of his followers, which in the Acts 
are called four thousand, and by Josephus thirty 
thousand ; but, beside that the names of numbers, 
more than any other words, are liable to the errors 
of transcribers, we are, in the present instance, 
'under the less concern to reconcile the evangelist 
with Josephus, as Josephus is not, in this point, 
consistent with himself. For whereasi in the pas- 
sage here quoted, he calls the number thirty thou- 
sand, and tells us that the greatest part, or a great 
number (according as his words are rendered) of 
those that were with him, were destroyed ; in bis 
Antiquities, he represents four hundred to have 
been killed iipon this occasion, and two hundred 
taken prisoners : * which certainly was not the 
" greatest part,** nor " a great part," nor " a great 
number," out of thirty thousand. It is probable 
also, that Lysias and Josephus spoke of the expe- 
dition in its different stages : Lysias, of those who 

« lib. sa c 7. aect. & 
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followed the Egyptian out of Jerusalem ; Jose- 
phus, of all who were collected about him after- 
warcU) from different quarters. 
. XLI. (Lardner*s Jewish and Heathen Testi- 
moniesy vol. iii. p. 21.) Acts xvii. 22. ** Then 
Paul stood in the midst of Mars-bill, and said, Ye 
men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are 
too superstitious : for, as I passed by and beheld 
your devotions, I found an altar with this inscrip^ 
Uon, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
unto you." 

Diogenes I^ertius, who wrote about the year 
210, in his history of Epimenides, who is supposed 
to have flourished nearly six hundred years before 
Christ, relates of him the following story : That, 
being invited to Athens for the purpose, he de- 
livered the city from a pestilence, in this manner:— 
" Taking several sheep, some black, others white, he 
had them up to the Areopagus, and then let them 
go where they would, and gave orders to those 
who followed them, wherever any of them should 
He down, to sacrifice it to the god to whom it be- 
longed ; and so the plague ceased. — Hence," says 
the historian, ** it has come to pass, that to tfds 
preseni time may he found, in the boroughs of the 
Athenians^ anonymous altars i a memorial of the 
expiation then made." * These altars, it may be 
presumed, were called anonymoust because there 
was not the name of any particular deity inscribed 
upon them. 

PausaniaSf who wrote before the end of the se- 
cond century, in his description of Athens having 
mentioned an altar of Jupiter Olympius, adds, 
'* And nigh unto it is an altar of uvJcnown gods.**\ 

» In Epimoride, 1. i. aegm. 110. 
t Paus. L V. p. 412. 
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And in Another place, he speaks '* ^ aUars of 
gods called icnknown,^* 

PkUoilratuSt who wrOte in the beginning, of tlk|( 
third cehtur J, records it as an observation of Apol- 
tonitis Tyansus, '* That it was wise to speak welt 
of all the gods, especiaUy of Athens, where etUctra cf 
unknown demons were erected.^f 

The author of the dicdogtie Philopairis, by numy 
ai|>posed to have been Ludan, who wrote about 
. die year 170, by others some anonymous Heathen 
writer of the fourth century, makes CrhJas sm^ear 
by the unknown God of Athens; and, near the eoi 
of the dialogae, has these words, " But let us find 
out the unknown God at AthenSy and, stretching our 
hands to heaven, oflR^r to him our praises and tfauiks- 
givings.**^ 

This is a very curious and a very tmpcMlaiit 
cirtncidence. Tt appears beyond controversy, ihBit 
altars with this inscription Were existing at Athens,' 
at the time when Saint Paul is alleged to hate 
been there. It seems also (which is very wotthy 
of observatidn), that this inscription vraa peculiar 
to the Athenians. There is no evidence that there 
were altars inscribed " to the unknown god** m 
any other country. Supposing the history of Saint 
Piaul to have been a fable, how is if possible thar 
such a writer as the author of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles was, should bit upon a circumstance sO ex- 
traordinary, and introduce it by an allusion ao soft- 
able to Saint PauPs office and character? 



Tbb examples here tx)llected will be suflSclenl^ 
I hope, to satisfy u^ that the writers of the €hria« 

♦ Pftus. L 1 p 4. 

t Pbilot. AiMlL Tym. 1. vi c & 

I Ludan. in Philop. tonuii^. Onev. p^ 767. 780, 
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tian history 1cne# something of what ibef wen 
wiitiDg about. The argument is also strengtheaed 
by the following Considerations : — 

I. That these agreements appear not onlj iti 
articles of public history, but sometimes in mi* 
mite, recondite, and very peoiliar circumstancec^ 
in which, of all others, a forger is most likely tO 
have been found tripping. 

II. That the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
took place forty years after the commencement of 
the Christian institution, produced such a change 
in the state of the country, and the condition of the 
Jews, that a writer who was unacquainted with th4 
circumstances of the nation before that event, would 
find it diflScult to avoid mistakes, in endeavouring 
to give detailed accounts of transactions connected 
with those circumstances, forasmuch as he could 
no longer have a living exemplar to copy from, 

III. That there appears, in the writers of th^ 
New Testament, a knowledge of the affairs of those 
times, which we do not find in authors of later ages. 
In particular, " many of the Christian writers of 
the second and third centuries, and of the follow* 
ing ages, had false notions concerning the state of 
Judea, between the^ativity of Jesus and the des« 
traction of Jerusalem."* Therefore they could 
not have composed our histories. 

Amidst so many conformities, we are Dot t6 
wonder that we meet with some difficulties. Tbo 
principal of these I will put down, together with 
the solutions which they have received. But in 
doing this, I must be contented with a brevity 
better suited to the limits of my volume than to th« 
nature of a controversial argument For the his- 
torical proofs of my assertions, and for the Greek 
criticisms upon which some of tliem are founded, 

• LsrdDer, part L voL iL p. 900. 
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I refer the reeder to the second ▼olume of the first 
part of Dr Lardner's large work. 

I. The taxing during which Jesus was bom, was 
" first made,** as we read according to our transla- 
tioQ in Saint Luke, " whilst Cyrenius was gover- 
nor of Syria.'* * Now it turns out that Cyrenius 
was not governor of Syria until twelve, or, at the 
soonest, ten years after the birth of Christ ; and 
that a taxing, census, or assessment, was made in 
Judea in the beginning of his government. The 
charge, therefore, brought against the evangelist is, 
that, intending to refer to this taxing, he has mis- 
placed the date of it by an error of ten or twelve 
years. 

The answer to the accusation is found in his 
using the word ** first ;**—." and this taxing was 
first made :*' for, according to the mistake imputed 
to the evangelist, this word could have no signi- 
fication whatever ; it could have had no place in 
his narrative ; because, let it relate to what it will, 
taxing, census, enrolment, or assessment, it imports 
that the writer had more than one of those in con- 
templation. It acquits him therefore of the charge : 
it is inconsistent with the supposition of his know- 
ing only of the taxing in the beginning of Cyre- 
nius*s government. 'And if'the evangelist knew 
(which this word proves that he did) of some other 
taxing- beside that, it is too much, for the sake of 
convicdng him of a mistake, to lay it down as cer- 
tain that he intended to refer to that. 

The sentence in Saint Luke may be construed 
thus : " This was the first assessment (or enrolment) 
of Cyrenius, governor of Syria i**f the words 

« Chap, il ver. S. 

f If the word wbich we render " first,** be rendered " be. 
fore,*' which it has been strongly contended that the Greek 
Miom allows of, the whole difficulty vanishes : for then the 
passage would be,-i^ Now this taxing was made before 
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<* governor of Syria" being used after the name of 
Cyrenius, as his addition or title. And this title 
belonging to him at the time of writing the account, 
was naturally enough subjoined to his name, though 
acquired after the transaction which the account 
describes. A modern writer who was not very 
exact in the choice of his expressions, in relating 
the affairs of the East Indies, might easily say 
that such a thing was done by Govimor Hastings ; 
though, in truth, the thing had been done by him 
before his advancement to the station from which 
he received the name of Governor. And this, as 
we contend^ is precisely the inaccuracy which has 
produced the difficulty in Saint Luke. 

At any rate, it appears from the form of the ex- 
pression, that he had two taxings or enrolments in 
contemplation. And if Cyrenius had been sent 
upon this business into Judea, before he became 
governor of Syriii, (against which supposition there 
is no proof, but rather external evidence of an en* 
rolment going on about this time under some per- 
son or other),^ then the census on all bands ac- 
knowledged to have been made by him in the be- 
ginning of his government, would form a second, 
so as to occasion the other to be called the Jirst, > 

II. Another chronological objection arises upon 
a date assigned in the beginning of the third chap- 

Cyrenius was governor of Syria ;" which correqwnds with 
the chronology. But I rather choose to argue, that however 
the word ** mrst" he rendered, to give it a meaning at all, it 
militates with the objection. In this I think there can be no 
mistake. 

I JosepbuB ( Antaq. xvii. e. V. sect d) has this remarkable 
passage : " Whea therefore the whole Jewish nation took an 
oath to be feithfal to Caesar, and the interests of the king." 
This transaction corresponds in the coune of the history 
with the time of Christ's birth. What is called a census, and 
which we render taxing, was delivering upon oath an ac- 
count of their property. This might be accompanied with 
an oath of fidelity, or might be migtaken by Josephus for it 
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t«r<rf Saint Loke^ *< Now ip tbe fift«emi> y^ar 
9i the reigo of Tiberius Caesar," — Jes^s Ae^an r* 
^ «»oia Mtrly yean of age : lor, supposing Jesus 
lo bave been born, as Saint Matthew mid Saint 
Jjfko also himself relate* in the time of ^erod^ he 
wist, aoeordiag to the dates given in Josepbus and 
^y the Roman historians, have been at least thirty- 
one yean of age in the fifteenth year of Tiberiiis. 
Jf he was born, as Saint Matthew's nsMmsAiTe in. 
timatei^ one or two yean before Hero4*s death, he 
would have been thirty-two or thirty-three years 
old at that time. 

This is the difEcuky : the solution turns upon 
an alteration in the construction of tjie Gre^. 
Saint Luke's words in the original {ire allowed, by 
the general opinion of learned men, to sonify, not 
** that Jesus began to be about thirty yean of age," 
but " that he was about thirty years of ^Ige when 
be began his ministry/* This construction being 
admitted, the adverb " about'* gives us all the 
latitude we want, and more^ especially when iip- 
plied, as it is in the present instance, to a decimal 
luunher; for such numbers, even without this 
qualifying additionf are often used in » lax^r sense 
than is here contended for,§ 

III. Acta V. 36. " For before these day? rose 
up Theudas, boasting himself tP be somebody ; 
to whom a number of men, about four hundred, 
joined themselves j who was slain ; and all, as many 

t Lardner, part i. vol. ii. p. 768. 

I Livy, speaking of the peace which the conduct e£ Ro. 
muhu had procured to the state, duriDg the nMe reign of 
Iris meceMor (Numa), has these words :|H-'* Ab Ulo enioi 
profectia viribiu datis tantum valuit, at in guadraeiHta de. 
hde annos, tntam pacem baberet:" yet afterwaidii in tbe 
f^tnf chapter, ** Romulas,*' he says, ** septem et triginta 
ngnavit amuM. Numa trea et quadmgiota." 

liliv. Hist ci. sect la. 
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> ^ as obeyed hiifi, were scattered and brought to 

I nought.** 

I Joiepbus has preserved die account of an impos- 

I tor of the name of Theudas, who created some dis- 
turbances, and was slain ; but according to the date 
assigned to this man*s appearance (in which, how- 
ever, it is very possible that Josephus may have been 
mistaken*), it must have been, at the least, seven 
years after Gamaliers speech, of which this text is 
a part, was delivered. It has been replied to the 
objection,! that there might be two impostors of this 
name : and it has been observed, in order to give 
a general probability to the solution, that the sarnie 
thing appears to have happened in other instances 
of the same kind. It is proved from Josephus, that 
there were not fewer than four persons of the name 
of Simon within forty years, and not fewer than three 
of the name of Judas within ten years, who were all 
leaders of insurrections : and it is likewise record- 
ed by this historian, that, upon the death of Herod 
the Great (which agrees very well with the time of 
the commotion referred to by Gamaliel, and with his 
manner of stating that time, *< before these days,**) 
there were innumerable disturbances in Judea.f 
Archbishop Usher was of opinion, that one of the 

I three Judases above-mentioned was GamalieKs 

I Theudas;§ and ihat with a less variation of the name 
than we actually find in the Gospels, where one 

f of the twelve apostles is called, by Luke, Judas ; 
and by Mark, Thaddeus.|| Origen, however he 
came at his information, appears to have believed 

' « Hichaelis's Introduction to the New Testament (Marsh's 

translation), vol. i. p. 61 . 
' f Laxdner, part i. vol. ii. p. 9S2. 

X Antia I. xvli. c. 12. sect. 4. 

I Annals, p. 797. 

(I Luke vi 16. MarkiU.18. 
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that *««#>■ ao hnpostor of dw mHsM of Thtfudw 
before the nativity of Christ.f 

IV. Matt.xaiu.34. *«Wfacrelbie, heboid I aend 
ttoto you prophets, and wise men, and scribes ; and 
aaoie of tbem ye shall kill and crucify ; and aome 
of tiwia shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and 
pcfsfiiiifn them from city to city ; that upon you 
nay cooae all the righteous blood shed upon the 
•artii» from the blood of righteous Abel unto the 
Mood of Zackofiat, mm of Barackias, whom ye dew 
kehMen the temple ami the altar.** 

There is a Zacharias, whose death is related in 
the second book of Chronicles,! in a manner which 
perfoeily supporto our Saviour's allusioD. But 
tbia Zaeharias was the Son of Jehoiada, 

There is also Zaeharias the prophet ; who was 
the son of Baracbiah, and is so described in the 
tuperKrtption of his prophecy, but of whose death 
we have no account. 

I have little doubt but that the first Zaeharias 
waa the person spoken of by our Saviour ; and 
that the name of the father has been since added, 
or changed, by some one, who took it from the 
title of the* prophecy, which happened to be better 
known to him than the history in the Chronicles. 

There is likewise a Zaeharias, the son of Banicfa, 
feiated by Josephus to have been slain in the tem- 
fhB a few years before the destruction of Jenx* 
salem. It has been insinuated, that the words put 
into our Saviour's month contain a reference to 

+ Orig. cont Cels. p. 44. 
. t ** And the Spirit of God came upon Zechariah, the soa 
of Jehoiada the priest, which stood above the people, and 
Mid unto them, Thus suth God, Why transgress ye the com. 
mandments of the Lord, that ve cannot pro!>i>er? Because 
ye have forsaken the Lord, he hath also forsaken you. And 
tvrtthgtom 



they conspired against him, and stoned Mm with stonet, at 

the commandment qf the kinr '- '" * '"- ' '" 

Lord:* SChroD.zziv.8a,8 



Mtf commandment qfthe khig^ M the court of the houMe qfihe 
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this transaction, and were composed by some wri- 
ter, who cither confounded the time of the tran- 
saction with our Saviour*^ age, or inadvertently 
overlooked the anachronism. 

Now suppose it to have been so; suppose these 
words to have been suggested by the transaction 
Hvloted in Josephus, and to have been fkhely as- 
cribed to Christ; and observe uiiat extraordinary 
coincidences (accidenially as it must in that ease 
have been) attend the forger's mistake. 

First, that we have a Zacharias in the book of 
Chronicles, whose death, and the manner of it^ 
corresponds wkb the" allusion. 

Secondly, that although the name of this per-' 
60n*s father be erronisously put down in the Goa« 
pel, yet we have a way of aceountmg for the error, 
by showing another Zacharias in the Jewish ScripA 
tares^ much better known than the former, whose 
patronymic was actually that which appears in the 
text. 

Every one, who thinks upon the subject, will 
Und these to be circumstances which could not 
have met together in a mistake, which did not 
proceed from the circumstances themselves. 

I have noticed, I think, all the difiicuhies of 
this kind. They are few : some of them admit of 
a clear, others of a probable solution. The reade# 
will compare them with the number, the variety^ 
the closeness, and the satisfiictoriness, of the in<^ 
stances which are to be set agdust them ; and h« 
vrill remember the scantiness, in many cases^ of 
our intelligence, and that difficulties always tttldnd 
imperfect information. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Undesigned Coincidences. 

Brwbbn the letters which bear the name of 
Saint Paul in our collection, and his histoiy in the 
Acts of the Apostles, there exist many notes of cor- 
respondency. The simple perusal of the wxidngs 
is sufficient to prove, that neither the history was 
taken from the letters, nor the letters from the his- 
tory. And the undesignedness of the agreements 
(which undesignedness is gathered from their la- 
tency, their minuteness, their obliquity, the suit- 
ableness of the circumstances in which they consbt 
to the places in which those circumstances occur, 
and the circuitous references by which they are 
traced out) demonstrates, that they have not been 
produced by meditation, or by any fraudulent con- 
trivance. But coincidences, from which these 
causes are excluded, and which are too close and 
numerous to be accounted for by accidental con- 
currences of fiction, must necessarily have truth 
for their foundation. 

This argument appeared to my mind of so 
much value, (especially for its assuming nothing 
beside the existence of the books), that I have pur- 
sued it through Saint Paul's thirteen epistles, in 
a work published by me four years ago, under the 
title of Horse Paulinae. I am sensible haw fee- 
bly any argument which depends upon an induc- 
tion of particulars is represented, without exam- 
ples. On which account, I wished to have 
abridged my own volume, in the manner in which 
I have treated Dr Lardner*s in the preceding 
chapter. But, upon making the attempt, I did 
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not find it in my power to render the artides in- 
telligible by fewer words than I have there used. 
I nmst be content, therefore, to refer the reader 
to the work itself. And I would particularly 
invite his attention to the observations which are 
made in it upon the first three epistles. I per- 
suade myself that be will find the proofs, both of 
agreement and nndesignedness, supplied by these 
epistles, sufficient to support the conclusion which 
is there maintained, in favour both of the genuine- 
ness of the writings and the truth of the narrative. 

It remains only, in this place, to point out how 
the argument bears upon the general question of 
the Christian history. 

First, Saint Paul in these letters afiirms, in un- 
equivocal terms, his own performance of miracles, 
and, what ought particularly to be remembered, 
** That miracles were the signs of an apostie.*** If 
this testimony come from Saint Paul's own hand, 
it is invaluable. And that it does so, the argu- 
ment before us fixes in my mind a finn assurance. 

Secondly, it shows that the series of action re- 
presented in the epistles of Saint Paul was real ; 
which alone lays a foundation for the proposition 
which forms the subject of the first part of our pre- 
sent work, tdx. that the original witnesses of the 
Christian history devoted themselves to lives of 
toil, sufiPering, and danger, in consequence of their 
belief of the truth of that history, and for the sake 
of commuflieating the knowledge of it to others. • 

Thirdly, it proves that Luke, or whoever was 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles (for the ar- 
gument does not depend upon the name of the au- 
thor, though I know no reason for questioning it), 
was well acquainted with Saint Paura^history ; and 

* Bom. XT. 18, la 2 Cor. xii. 18. 



thitli*|MlMUrwa%wli»th«pro«MBtihiiiMdf to 
b», • coiDp«ni<Ni of Saint Paurs Cnvels; which* if 
^na, estalilisbes, io a coniiderable degree the cre- 
dlt vrtn of his Gospel^ .because it shovra thaft the 
9fiter» from his live, situatioD, and coBoevioBs^ 
possessed opportunities of informing himself truly 
concerning the transactions which be ralat^. I 
have little difficulty in applying to the Gospel of 
Saint Luke what is prored concerning the Acta of 
the Apostle^ considering them as two paita of the 
I9«e history ; for, though there are ioataveea of 
tg€ond parts being forgeries, I know none where 
Ibe second part U genuine, and the 6r«t not ao^ 

I will only observe, as a sequel of the aqpinient, 
though not noticed in »y work, the MUMricable 
timiUtttde between the style of Saint Joha'a Gos> 
pel, and of Saint John's Epistle. The style of 
Mnt John's is not at all the style of Saint Plaurs 
l^pistlo, though both are very singular ; nor ia R the 
style of fibint James's or of Saint Peter's Epistle; 
but it bean a resemblance to the style of the Goa- 
pel inscribed with Saint John's name, so far aa ibat 
rewmblance can be eipected to appear wlttch ia not 
in simple narrative, so much as in reffediooa, and 
ia the representation of disoounes» WiatiQi^ so 
drcumstaneed, prove themselves, and one anothsr, 
Io be genuine. This correspondency is the more 
valuable, 9b the episile itself asserts, in Saint John's 
manner, indeed, but in terms sufficiently ez|ilicit, 
the writer's personal knowledge of Christ's faute^ 
ry : <* That which was from the beginning, which 
we have heard, which we have seen with our «yes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled, of the wond of life ; that which we have 
leenand beard, declare we unto you."* Who 
would not desire — who perceives not the value of 
♦ Cti. i. ver. 1—8. 
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I an adeottrtt' delivered by a writer so well inlbrmed 
I as Uris? 

1 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the History of the Resurrection* 

Thb historf of the xesurrectt'on of Christ is ^ 
part of (he evidence <yf Christlaaity : but I do not 
know, whether the proper strength of this passage 
of the Christian history, or wherein its peonUar 
Talue, as a bead of evidence, consists, be generally 
understood. It is not that, as a mirade, the se* 
Surrection ought to be accounted a more decisive 
proof of superpatural agency Uian other miracles 
are ; it is not that, as it stands in the Gospels, it 
is better Attested than some others ; it is not, for 
ether of these reasons, that more weight belongs to 
it than to other miracles, but for the following, v£k« 
That it is completely certain that the apostles of 
Christ, and the first teachers of Christianity, assert- 
ed the fact. And this would have been certain, if 
the four Oospels had been lost, or never written. 
Every piece of Scripture recognizes the resurrection. 
Svery epistle of every apostle, every author con- 
temporary with the apostles, of the age immediately 
sacceeding the apostles, every writing from that 
age to the present, genuine or spurious, <hi the 
side of Christianity or against it, concur in repre- 
senting the resurrection of Christ as an artide of 
his history, received without doubt or disagreement 
by all who called themselves Christians, as alleged 
firom the beginning by the propagators of the insti- 
tution, and alleged as the centre of their testimony,' 
Nothing, I apprehend, which a man. does not him* 
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8df.flee or bear, caa be more certain to him than 
this poiDt I do not mean, that nothing can be 
more certain than that ChHst rose from the dead; 
but that nothing can be more certain, than that 
his apostles, and the first teachers of ChristiaDity, | 
gave out that he did so. In the other parts of the 
Gospel narratiTe, a question may be made^ whether 
the things related of Christ be the very things 
which the apostles and first teachers of the reli' 
gion delivered concerning him ? ^ And this ques- 
tion depends a good deal upon the evidence we 
possess of the genuineness, or rather, perhaps, of 
the antiquity, credit, and reception of the books. 
On the subject of the resurrection, no such dis- 
cussion is necessary, because no such doubt can be 
entertained. The only points which can enter into 
our consideration are, whether the apostles know, 
ihgly published a falsehood, or whether they were 
themselves deceived ; whether either of these sup- 
positions be possible. The first, I think. Is pretty 
generally given up. The nature of the under- 
taking, and of the men ; the extreme unlikelihood 
that such men should engage in such a measure 
as a scheme ; their personal toils, and dangers, and 
sufiPerings, in the cause; the appropriation of 
their, whole time to the object; the warm and 
seemingly unaffected zeal and earnestness with 
which they profess their sincerity— exempt their 
mesmory from, the suspicion of imposture. The 
solution more deserving of notice, is that which 
would resolve the conduct of the apostles into 
enthtaiasmi which would class the evidence of 
Christ's resurrection with the numerous stories 
that are extant of the apparitions of dead men. 
There are circumstances in the narrative, as It is 
prerarved in our histories, which destroy this com- 
parison entirely. It was not one person, but many, 
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-who saw him ; tbey saw him not only separately 
but together, not only by night but by day, not 
at a distance but near, not once but several times ; 
they not only saw him, but touched him, convers- 
ed with him, ate with him, examined his person 
to satisfy their doubts. These particulars are de- 
cisive : but they stand, I do admit, upon the cre- 
dit of our records.' I would, answer, therefore, 
the insinuation of entliusiasm, by a circumstance 
which arises out of the nature of the thing ; and 
the reality of which must be confessed by all who 
allow, what I believe is not denied, that the re- 
surrection of Christ, whether true or false, was as- 
serted by his disciples from the beginning; and 
that circumstance is, the non-production of the 
dead body. It is related in the history, what in- 
deed the story of the resurrection necessarily im- 
plies, that the corpse was missing out of the sepul- 
chre ; it is related also in the history, that the Jews 
reported that the followers of Christ had stolen it 
away.* And this account, though loaded with 
great improbabilities, such as the situation of the 
disciples, their fears for their own safety at the 
time, the unlikelihood of their expecting to suc- 
ceed, the difficulty of actiial success,! and the ine- 

« " And this saying," Saint Matthew writes, " is com. 
monly reported amongst the Jews until this day," (chap. 
xxviiL 15.) The evangelist may be thought good authority 
as to this poin^ even by those who do not admit his evidmee 
in every other point : and this point is sufficient to prove 
that the body was misring. 

It has been xigbtly, I think, observed by Dr Townshend, 
(Dis. upon the Res. p. 126.), that the story of the guards car. 
ried collusion upon the ftce of it:—** His disciples came by 
night, and stole him away, while we slept." Men in their 
drcumstances would not nave made such an acknowledg. 
ment of their n^ligence, without previous assurances of 
protectaon and impunity. 

f ** Espedally at the full moon, the citv Aill of peoi)le» 

many probeldy passing the whole night, as Jesus and his dis. 

ciples nad done, in the open air, the sepulchre so near the 

P 
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Tittle owteqaeiice of detection and fkflure, mme, 
nerertheleas, the most credible account that coold 
be given of the matter. But it proceeds enthrely 
upon the suppoattoo of fraud, as all th^ <^d ob- 
jections did. What account can be given of the 
bodt/, upon the supposition of enthusiasm ? Jt is 
impossible our Lonl*s followers coold belieTe that 
he was risen from the dead, if his corpse was lyiag 
before them. No enthusiasm ever reached to such 
. a pitch of extravagancy as that : A spirit may be 
an illusion ; a body is a real thing, an object of 
sense, in which there can be no mistake. All ac- 
counts of spectres leave the body in the grave. 
And, although the body of Christ m^ht be re- 
moved by Jraud, and for the purposes of limud, 
yet, without any such intention, and by sincere 
but deluded men, (which is the representation of 
the apostolic character we are now lexamining), 
no such attempt could be made. The preaeace 
and the absence of the dead body are alike incoo- 
sistent with the hypothesis of enthusiasm ; for, if 
present, it must have cured their enthusiasm at 
once ; if absent, fraud, not enthusiasm, must have 
carried it away. 

But further, if we admit, upon the coDcorrent 
testimony of all the histories, so much of the ac- 
count as states that the religion of Jesus was set 
up at Jerusalem, and set up with asserting, in the 
very place in which he had been buried, and a few 
days after he had been buried, his resurrection out 
of the grave, it is evident that, if his body could 
have been found, the Jews would have produced 
it, as the shortest and completest answer possible 
to the whole story. The attempt of the apostles 
could not have surrived this refutation a moment. 

eity as to be now enclosed within the walls.** Prieiaey on 
the ReiUR. p. 84. 
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I If we ftko admit, upon the autfrarity of Saint Mat- 

t thew, that the Jews were advertised of the expec- 

i ttttion of Christ's followers, and that they had 

[ taken due precaution in consequence of this notice, 

and that the body was in marked and public cus- 

I tody, the ebsenration receives more force stlil. 

I Fnr, notwithstanding their precaution, and although 

thus prepared and forewarned ; when the stray of 

the resurrection of Christ came forth, as it imme* 

diately did ; when it was publicly asserted by his 

disciples, and made the ground and basis of their 

preaching in his name, and collecting followers to 

his religion, the Jews had not the body to produce ; 

but were obliged to meet the testimony of the apos- 

ties- by an answer, not containing indeed any im- 

potability in itself, but absolutely inconsistent with 

the supposition of their integrity ; that is, in other 

words, incf^nsistent with the supposition which 

would resolve their conduct into enthusiasm. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Propagation of Christianity. 

Ik this argument, the first consideration is the 
fact; in what degree, within what time, and to 
what extent, Christianity actually was propagated. 

The accounts of the matter, which can be col- 
lected from our books, are as follow : A fiw days 
after Christ's disappearance out of the world, we 
Und an assembly of disciples at Jerusalem, to the 
number of ** about one hundred and twenty;"* 
which hundred and twenty were, probably, a little 

* Acts i. 15. - 
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association of believers met together, not merdy 
as believers in Christ, but as personally connected 
with the aposUes, and with one another. Wbat^ 
ever was the number of believers then in Jerusalem, 
we have no reason to be surprised that so small a 
company should assemble: for there is no proof, 
that the followers of Christ were yet formed into 
a society; that the society was reduced into »ny 
order ; that it was at this time even understood 
that a new religion (in the sense which that term 
conveys to us) was to be set up in the world, or 
how the professors of that religion were to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest of mankind. The death 
of Christ had left, we may suppose, the generality 
of his disciples in great doubt, both as to what 
they were to do, and concerning what was to 

follow. ^ ^, , , , 

This meeting was holden, as we have already 
said, a few days after Christ's ascension : for, ten 
days after that event was the day of Pentecost, 
when, as our history relates,t upon a signal dis^ 
play of Divine agency attending the persona of the 
apostles, there were added to the society "about 
three thousand souls."t »»* ^^^^* »^ ^« ^"^ ^ 
think to be taken, that these three thousand were 
all converted by this single miracle; but rather 
that many, who before were believers m Cbnst, 
became now professors of Christianity ; that is to 
m, when Ihey found that a religion was to be 
established, a society formed and set up in the 
name of Christ, governed by his laws, avowing 
their belief in his mission, united amongst them- 
selves, and separated from the rest of the >*orld 
by visible distinctions ; in pursuance of their former 
conviction, and by virtue of what they had heard- 

tAcUil. 1. tAct8il.«. 
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Mad Been and known of Christ's history, they pub- 
licly beoAme members of it. 

We read in the fourth chapter* of the Acts 
tbctt, soon after this, ** the number of the men/* 
t. e. the society openly professing their belief in 
Christ, ** was about five thousand.** So that here 
is an increase of two thousand within a very short 
time. And it is probable that there were many, 
both now and afterwards, who, although they be- 
liered in Christ, did not think it necessary to join 
themselves to this society; or who waited to see 
what Was likely to become of it- Gamaliel, whose 
advice to the Jewish council is recorded Acts v. 
S4. appears to have been of this description ; per- 
haps Nicodemus, and perhaps also Joseph of Ari- 
inathea. This class of men, their character and 
their rank, are likewise pointed out by Saint John, 
in the twelfth chapter of his Gospel: ** Never- 
tbeless, among the chief rulers also, many lielieved 
on him ; but, because of the Pharisees, they did 
not confess him^ lest they should be put out of the 
synagogue, for they loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God.*' Persons such as these 
might admit the miracles of Chrbt, without being 
immediately convinced that they were under obli- 
gation to make a public profession of Christianity, 
at the risk of all that was deaf to them in life, and 
even of life itself.f 

♦ Verse 4. 

t ** Beside those who proilesBed, and those who rejected 
and opposed, Christianity ; there wen^ in all probi4>iIity, 
multitudes between botn, neither perfect Christians, nor 
yet unbelierers. Thev had a fiivourable opinion of the gos- 
pel, but worldly conriderations made them unwilling to own 
it lliere were many circumstances which inclined litem to 
think that Qiristianfty was a Divine revelation, but there 
were many inconveniencies which attended the open profes- 
don of it : and they could not find in themselves oourwe 
anourii to bear them, to disoblige thrir fHends and family, 
to rum their fortunes, to lose their reputation, ^ev liberty. 
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Chniliftiulyt howevcc, pioceadcd to inriiMiM » 
Jerosalein by a progress efually npid with iis first 
success; for, io the next* chapter of our history, 
we read that " believers were the more added t» 
the Lord, muUUudet both of bmd and wooaea.** 
Aod this enlargeoietit of the new societj npfwari 
in the first ?erse of the succeeding chapter, where- 
in we are told, that ** when the Bttaber of the 
disciples was mukipUed^ there arose a nmnmutia^ 
ef the Grecians against the Hebrews, becaiiM their 
widows were neglected ;**f and afterwards, io the 
same chapter, it is declared expressly, that ''the 
nttmber of the disciples nuiltipUed in Jerusalem 
greatly, and that a great company of the prieats 
were obedient to the faith.** 

This I call the first period in the propagation of 
Christianitj. It commences with the ascensioa of 
Christ, and extends, as may be collected from in- 
eidental notes of time,^ to something mere than 
one year after that event. During which term, 
the preaching of Christianity, so far as our doei^ 
meats inform us, wan confined to the single city 
of Jerusalem. And how did it succeed there? 
The first assembly which we meet wkh of Christ's 
disciples, and that a few days after his removal 
from the world, consisted of "one hundred and 
twenty.** About a week after this* ** tbtee Uioo* 

and tbeir life, for the sake of the new religion, llierefoie 
tbejr were willing to hope, that if they endeavoured to ohaerre 
the great nrindpleaof morality, which Christ had rrprfuniind 
aa the pnncipal part, the sum and substance, of relUioD ; if 
they thought honourably of the gospel ; if they o»red no 
injury to the Christians; if they did them all the servicci 
that thev could sqfeljf perform ; they were willing to hope, 
that God would accent this, and that he would excuse and 
forgive the rest" Jortan*k Dia. on the Ouist Bel. pw »]. 

• Acts V. !♦. f Acts vL 1. 

t Vide Pearson's Antiq. L xvUL c 7. Beostt's Hiaten 
ofChri0t,bookLp.l4S. 
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mid wcft added in one day;" and the number of 
Christians, publiclj baptized, and publicly associ* 
ating together, was very soon increased to " five 
Uiousand/* ** Multitudes both of men and women 
continued to be added;** " disciples multiplied 
greatly,'^ and " many of the Jewish priesthood, 
as well as others, became obedient to the faith ;** 
and this within a space of less than two years from 
the commencement of the institution. 

By reason of a persecution raised against the 
church at Jerusalem, the converts were driven 
from that city, and dispersed throughout the re* 
giont of Judea and Samaria.* Wherever they 
came, they brought their religion with them : for, 
our historian informs us, f that ** they that were 
scattered abroad, went every.where preaching the 
word.** The effect of this preaching comes after- 
wards to be noticed, where the historian is led, in 
the course of his narrative, to observe, that then 
(f. «. about three years posterior to this, |) " the 
churches had rest throughout all Judea and Gali- 
lee and Samaria, and were edified, and walking in 
the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, were multiplied.** This was the 
.work of the second period, which comprises about 
four years. 

Hitherto the preaching of the gospel had been 
confined to Jews, to Jewish proselytes, and to Sa- 
maritans. And I cannot forbear from setting 
down in this place an observation of Mr Bryant, 
which appears to me to be perfectly well founded : 
.«..<• The Jews still remain : but how seldom is it 
that we can make a single proselyte ! There is 
reason to think, that there were more converted 

« AcU vlM. 1. t Vene 4. | Benson, book i. p. 907. 
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by the apostles m one dey, than have ance been 
won over in the last thousand jean.*' * 

It was not yet known to the apostles* that they 
were at liberty to propose the religion to naankind 
at large. That ** mystery," as Saint Paul calls 
it,f and as it then was, was revealed to Peter by 
an especial miracle. It appears to have been| 
about seven years after Christ's ascension, that the 
gospel was preached to the Gentiles of Cesarea. 
A year after this* a great multitnde of Gentiles 
were converted at Antioch in Syria. The exprcs- 
dons employed by the historian are these :— *< A 
great number believed, and turned to the Lord ;" 
.*< much people was added unto the Lord ;" ** the 
apostles Barnabas and Paul taught mudi peop]e."$ 
Upon Herod's death, which happened in the neit 
year, II it is observed, that ** the word of God grew 
and multiplied.''^ Tbree yean from this time, 
upon the preaching of Paul at Icontum, the me^ 
tropolis of Ljrcaonia, ** a great multitude both of 
Jews and Greeks believed :" ** and afterward^ in 
the course of this very progress, he is represented 
as *' making many disciples" at Derbe, a princi- 
pal city in the saime district. Tbree years ff aAer 
this, which brings us to sixteen after the ascenaioo, 
the apostles wrote a public letter from Jerusalem 
to the Gentile converts in Antioch, Syria, and Ci- 
licia, with which letter Paul travelled through these 
countries, and found the churches ** established in 
the faith, and increasing in number daily." || 
From Asia, tbe apostle proceeded into Greece, 
where, soon after his arrival in Macedonisi we 

• Bryant on tbe Truth of tbe ChristiaQ Beligion, p. IK. 

t E^ih. uL 3—6. t BcDBon, book ii. p. 836. 

4 ACU xu 21. 24. S6. it Benson, book U. p. S89. 

1 Actsxli.24. ** Acttxiv.l. 

f f Benson's Htetory of Christ, book UL p. 5a 
%t ActsxvLS. 
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t find him at Thessalonica ; in which city " some 
of the Jews beHev^d^ and of the devout Greeks a 
I great multitude."* We meet also here with an 
i accidental hint of the general progress of the 
I Christian mission, in the exclamation of the tumul- 
tuous Jews of Thessalonica, ** that they, who had 
turned the world upside down, were come thither 
also.*'f At Berea, tlie next city at which Saint 
Paul arrives, the historian, who was present, in- 
forms us, that ** many of the Jews believed/ *|; 
The next year and a half of Saint Paul's ministry ^ 
was spent at Corinth. Of his success in that city 
we receive the following intimations : " that many 
of the Corinthians believed and were baptized ;** 
and *• that it was revealed to the apostle by Christ, 
that he had muck people in that city."§ Within 
less than a year afier his departure from Corinth, 
and twenty-five {| years after the ascension. Saint 
Paul fixed his station at Ephesus, for the space of 
two years f and something more. The effect of 
his ministry in that city and neighbourhood drew 
I from the historian a reflection, how " mightily grew 
, the word of God and prevailed.**f f And at llie 
I conclusion of this period we find Demetrius at the 
I head of a party, who were alarmed by the progress 
I of the religion, complaining, that ** not only at 
I Ephesus, but also throughout all Asia, {Le» the 
, province of Lydia, and the country adjoining to 
Ephesus), this Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much people.**|^ Beside these accountjr, 
, there occurs, incidentally, menUon of converts .a$ 
, Rome» Alexandria, Athens, Cyprus^ Cyrene, Ma- 
cedonia, PhilippL 



* Acts zviL 4b f Acts xvii.& $ Acti XviL 12. 

^ Acti X vtiL S—ia II Bflnwo, book Ui. n. 160^ ' 

1 Actfixix.lO. tfAeUxbcfiO. . U. Acts six. 2& 

P5 
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Tl» it the tfabd period in the profHigBtioil d 
CbrMti«iiity, setdng off in the seventh yew after 
the Ascension, and ending at the twenty^ghth. 
Notr, lay these three periods together, and obserre 
bow the progress of the religion by these accounts 
is represented. The institution, which properly 
began only after its author's removal frotn the 
world, before the end of thirty yews had spread 
itself through Judea, Galilee^ and Samaria, almost 
all the numerous districU of the Lesser A^ 
through Greece, and the islands of the iBgean 
Sea, the sea-coast of Africa, and had extended itself 
to Rome, and into Italy. At Antioch in Syria, 
at Joppa, Epbesus, Corioth, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Iconium, Derbe, Antioch in Fisidia, at Lydda, 
Saron, die number of converts is intimated by the 
expressions, ** a great number," ** great naulti- 
tudes,'* " much people.'* Converts are mentioned, 
without any designation of their number,* at 
Tyre, Cesarea, Troas, Athens, Pbilippi, Lystra, 
Damascus. During all this time, Jerusalem con« 
tinued not only the centre of the mission, but a 
principal seat of the religion ; for when Saint Paul 
returned thither at the conclusion of the period of 
which we are now considering the accounts, the 
other apostles pointed out to him, as a reason for 
his compliance with their advice, **how many thou- 

« Cdbtideiing the extreme coocUeness of many paztg of 
tbo history, the silence about the numbers of converts is no 

E roof of their |>aucity ; for at PhiKppi, no mention whatever 
( made of the number, yet Saint Paul addressed an episUe 
to that church. The churches of Galatia, and the aJbin oi 
those churches, were considerable enough to be the subject 
of another letter, and of much of fiaint Paul's solicitude: 
yet no account is preserved in the history of his success, or 
even of his preaching in that country, except the alight 
notice which these words convey :—** When tney had gone 
throughout Phrygia, andthe region of Oa]ati»<-they essayed 
to go mto Bithynia.'* ActBXvLfi. 
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lands (mjrriads, ten thoasands) there were in diat 
city who believed.*** 

Upon this abstract, and the writing from which 
It is drawn, the following olisenrations seem mate- 
rial to be made :— 

I. ^That the account comes from a person, who 
was himself concerned in a portion of what he re- 
lates, and was contemporary widi the whole of it ; 
who Tisited Jerusalem, and frequented the society 
of those who had acted, and were acting the chief 
twrts in the transaction. I lay down this point 
positively ; for had the ancient attestations to this 
valuable record been less satisfactory than they are, 
the unaffectedness and simplicity with which the 
author notes his presence upon certain occasions, 
and the entire absence of art and design from these 
notices, would have been sufficient to persuade my 
mind, that whoever he was, he actually lived in the 
times, and occupied the situation, in which he re- 
presents himself to be. When I say " whoever he 
was," I do not mean to cast a doubt upon the 
name to which antiquity hath ascribed the Acts of 
the Apostles, (for there is no cause that I am ac- 
quainted with, for questioning it), but to observe, 
diat, in such a case as this, the time and situation 
of the author is of more importance than bis name ; 
and that these appear from the work itself, and in 
&e most unsuspicious form. 

II. That this account is a very incomplete ac- 
count of the preaching and propagation of Chris- 
tianity ; I mean, that if what we read in the his- 
tory be true, much more than what the history 
contains. mujBt be true also. For, although the 
narrative from which our information is derived, 
has been entitled the Acts of the Apostles, it is in 

* Acts uL 9a ' 




t^Bt M hkton^ ci the twelTc apoitkf onlj dnriAg-* 
ftbort time of their continQing together aft Jcrow- 
lem ; and ercn of this period the account is very 
coociie. The work afterwards consists of a lew 
important passages of Peter's ministry, of the 
s p e ec h and death of Stephen, of the preaching of 
Philip die deacon ; and the sequel of the TolQnMv 
that is, two-thirds of the whole, is taken np with 
the conversion, the travels* the diacourset, and 
history of the new iqiostle, Panl ; in which hiaioty 
also, large portions of time are often pMwcd over 
with very scanty notice. 

III. That the account, so lar as it goe% ia for 
this very reason more credible. Had it heen the 
author's design to bare disjtlayed the early p w^i e a s 
of Christianity, be would undoubtedly hare col- 
lected, or at lesst bare set forth, accounts of the 
preaching of the rest of the apostle^ who cannot, 
without eitreme improbability, be supposed to bare 
remained silent and inactive, or not to have met 
with a share of that success which attended tlicir 
colleagueB. To which may be added, as an ob> 
serration of the same kiDd,«- 

I V. That the intimations of the number of con- 
verts, and of the success of the preaching of the 
apostles, come out for the most part itundentaify; 
are drawn from the historian by the occasion ; anch 
as the murmuring of the Grecian oonrerts; the 
c^st from peivecution ; Herod's death ; the send- 
ing of Barnabas to Antiech, and Barnabas calling 
Paul to his assistance; Paul coming to a plncc^ 
and finding there disciples; die clamour of the 
Jews ; the complaint of artiBoers interested in the 
support -of the popular religion ; the reason assign- 
ed to induce Paul to give satisfaction to the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem. Had it not been for these 
occasions, it is prqbible that no notice whateyer 
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would have beeii take* Of the nuibber df codTelts 
in several of the passai^ in which that notice bow 
mppean. All this tends to remove the suspicion ctf 
a design to eiaggerate or deceive. 

Pa&allbl TxariMONiES with the history, are the 
letters of Saint Faul, and of the other apostles^ 
which have come down to us. Those of Saint 
Paul are addressed to the churches of CoriAtb, 
Philippic Thessalonica, the chordi of Galatia, and, 
if the inscription be right, of Epbesus; his ministry 
ait all which places Ss recorded in the history ; to 
the Church of Colosse, or rather to the churches 
of Colosse and Laodicea jointly, which he had 
not then visited. They recognise by reference 
the churches of Judea, the churches of Asia* 
and *' all the churches of the Gentiles.*'* In the 
Epistle to the Bomans.f the author is led to deliver 
a remarkable declaration concerning the eitent of 
his preaching, iu efficacy, and the cause to which 
he ascribes it,-—" to make the Gentiles obedient by 
word and deed, through mighty signs and won* 
ders, by die power of the' spirit of God ; so that 
from Jerusalem, and round about unto lllyricum, 
I have fully preached the Gospel of Christ." In 
the Epistle to the Colossians,f we find an oblique 
but very strong signification of the then general 
state of the Christian mission, at least as it appear- 
ed to Saint Paul :— •** If ye continue in the faith) 
grounded «nd settled, and be not moved away from 
^e hope of the Gospel, which ye have heard, and 
whkh was preached to every creature which is under 
heaven i* which Gospel, he had reminded them, 
near the beginning § of his letter,, " was present 
with them, as it was in all the world" The ex- 
pressions are hyperbolical ; but they are hyperboles 

« 1 These. U. 14. f Bom. xv. 18, 19. 

{ CoL i. 23. ^ Cd. L S. 
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which could only be used by a writer who enter- 
Uined a strong sense of the subject. The Flnt 
Epistle of Peter accosts the Christuins dispersed 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia. 



Vi comes next to be considered, bow far these 
Accounts are confirmed, or followed up by other 
evidence. 

Tacitus, in delivering a relation, which basal- 
ready been laid before the reader, of the fire which 
happened at Rome in the tenth year of Nero (which 
coincides with the thirtieth year after Christ's As- 
cension), asserts, that the emperor, in order to sup- 
press the rumours of having t)een himself the au- 
thor of tlie mischief, procured the Christians to be 
accused. Of which Christians, thus brought into 
his narrative, the following is so much of the histo- 
rian's account as belongs to our present purpose: 
*' They had their denomination from Christus, who, 
in the reign of Tiberius, was put CO death as a cri- 
minal by the procurator Pontius Pilate. This 
pernicious superstition, though checked for a while* 
broke out again, and spread not only over Jades, 
but reached the city also. At first, they only were 
apprehended who confessed themselves of that 
sect ; afterwards a vast multitude were discovered 
by them." This testimony to the early propaga- 
tion of Christianity,, is extremely material. It i< 
fh>m an historian of great reputation, living near 
the time ; from a stranger and an enemy to the 
religion ; and it joins immediately with the period 
tiirough which the Scripture accounts extend. It 
establishes these points : that the religion began at 
Jerusalem ; tliat it spread throughout Judea ; that 
it had reached Rome, and not only so, but that it 
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bad there obtained a great number of convertg. 
This was about six years after the time that Saint 
Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, and some- 
thing more than two years after he arrived there 
himself. Tlie converts to the religion were then 
so numerous at Rome, that, of those who were 
betrayed by the information of the persons first 
persecuted, a great multitude (multitudo ingens) 
were discovered and seized. 

It seems probable, that the temporary check 
which Tacitus represents Christianity to have re- 
ceived (repressa in prassens) referred to the perse- 
cution at Jerusalem which followed the death of 
Stephen, (Acts viii.) ; and which, by dispersing the 
converts, caused the institution, in some measure, 
to disappear. Its second eruption at the same 
place, and within a short time, has much in it of the 
character of truth. It was the firmness and perse- 
verance of men who knew what they relied upon. 

Next in order of time, and perhaps superior in 
importance, is the testimony of Pliny the younger. 
Pliny was the Roman governor of Pontus and 
Bithynta, two considerable districts in the northern 
part of Asia Minor. The situation in which he 
found his province, led him to apply to the empe- 
ror (Trajan) for his direction as to the conduct he 
was to hold towards the Christians. The letter in 
which this application is contained, was written 
not quite eighty years after Christ's ascension. 
The president, in this letter, states the measures he 
had already pursued, and then adds, as his reason 
for resorting to the emperor's counsel and autho- 
rity, the following words :— '* Suspending all judi- 
ciid proceedings, I have recourse to you for advice ;. 
for it has appeared to me a matter highly deserving 
consideration, especially on account of the great 
number of pcnons who are in .danger of suffering ; 



€ar, mmsf of «]1 agM, mod of every fank, of both 
ane* likewise^ are aeeuaed, aad will be aoeueed. 
Nor has the eontagion of tUa supendtioB aeiaed 
dties only, but the lesser tewns ake, and the open 
country. Nererthdess it seemed to me, that it 
OMy be restrained and ctyiecfte d . It is certain 
thai the temples, which were ahnost Ibrsafcen, 
begin te be more frequented; and the sacred 
solemnities, after a long intermiasion, are revived. 
Victiais, likewise, are every-where (passim) bought 
up ; whereas, for some time, there were f^w to 
purchasie them. Whence it is easy to imagine, that 
nambers of men might be reclamed, if pardon 
were granted to those that shall repent.*'* 

It is obvious to observe^ that the passage of 
Pliny's letter, here quoted, proves, not only that 
the Christians in Pontns and Bitbynta were now 
numerous, but that they had subsisted there for 
some considerable time^ ** It is certain,*' he says, 
** that the temples, which were almost forsaken, 
(plainly ascribing this desertion of the popular wor- 
ship to the prevalency of Christianity), begin to be 
more frequented, and the sacred solemnities, after 
a hng intermission, are revived." There are also 
two clauses in the former part of th> letter which 
indicate the same thing ; one, in which he declares 
that he had " never been present at any trials of 
Christians, and therefore knew not what waa tiie 
usual subject of inquiry and punishment, or how 
far either was wont to be urged.** The second 
clause is the following : ** Others were named by 
an informer, who, at first, confessed themselves 
Christians, and af^rwards denied it : the rest said, 
they bad been Christians, some three years ago, 
some longer, and some about twenty years.'* It 

* CPlin. Tt^iano Imp. lib. a. ep.XGviL 
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b abo apparent, tbat Pliny speakit of the Christians 
as a description of men well known to the person 
to whom he writes. His first sentence concerning 
them is, " I have never been present at the trials 
of Christians.** This mention of the name of 
Christians, without any preparatory explanation, 
shows that It was a term familiar both to the writer 
of the letter, and the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Had it not been so, Pliny would natu- 
rally have begun his letter by informing the empe- 
ror, that he had met with a certain set of men in 
the province, called Christians. 

Here then is a very singular evidence of the 
progress of the Christian religion in a short space. 
It was not fourscore years after the crucifixion of 
Jesus, when Pliny wrote this letter ; nor seventy 
years since the apostles of Jesus began to mention 
his name to the Gentile world. Bithynia and 
Pontus were at a great distance from Judea, the 
centre from which the religion spread ; yet in these 
provinces, Christianity had long subsisted, and 
Christians were now in such numbers as to lead 
the Roman governor to report to the emperor, that 
they were found not only in cities, but in villages 
and in open countries ; of all ages, of every rank 
and condition ; that they abounded son much as to 
have produced a visible desertion of the temples ; 
that beasts brought to market for rictims, had few 
purchasers ; that the sacred solemnities were much 
neglected ;•— circumstances noted by Pliny, for the 
express purpose of shewing to the emperor the 
effect and prevalen^y of the new institution. 

No evidence remains, by which it can be proved 
that the Christians were more numerous in Pontus 
and Bithynia than in other parts of the Roman 
empire ; nor has any reason been offered to show 
why they should be so. Christiaaity did not begin 
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in. Ifacie countiies, nor near them. I do not know, 
therefore, that we ongbt to eon fine the descripUoa 
in Pliny*8 letter to the stale of Christianity in those 
provinces^ even if no other account of the aaoae 
subject had come down to us ; hot, certainly, this 
letter may fairly be applied in aid and confirmation 
of the representations given of the general state of 
Christianity in the world, by Christian writers of 
that and the next succeeding age. 

Justin Martjrr, who wrote about thirty yean 
after Pliny, and one hundred and six aiWr the 
Ascension, has these remarkable words : ** Then 
if not a nation, either of Greek or Barbarian, or 
of any other name, even of those who wander in 
tribes and live in tents, amongst whom prayen 
and thanksgivings are not <^ered to the Father 
and Creator of the Universe by the name of the 
» i^ f, cruciicd Je8us.'*f TertuUian, who cornea about 
/ O ^^ fifty years after Justio, appeals to the governors of 
the Roman empire in these terms : ** We were 
but of yesterday, and we have filled your cities, 
idands, towns, and boroughs, the camp, the senate^ 
and the forum. They (the heathen adversaries of 
Christianity) lament, Uiat every sex, age, and con- 
dition, and persons of every rank also, are converti 
to that naroe."^ I do allow, that these expres- 
sions are loose, and may be called declamatory. 
But even declamation hath its bounds ; this public 
boosting upon a subject which roust be known to 
every reader, was not only useless but unnatural, 
unless the truth of the case, in a considerable de- 
gree, correspond with the description ; at least, an- 
less it had been both true and notorious, that great 
multitudes of Christians, of all ranks and oi^en^ 
were to be found in most parts of the Roman 

i "DUL earn, Ttf^ -^Teftttll. Apokc37.. 
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eaiiHr«» The same TertaUian, in att&tller paHige^ 
by way of eetting forth the extensive diffusion of 
Cbrisdanity, enumerates as belonging to Christ* be- 
side many other countries, the ** Moors and Gstu-. i i-^ 
liaas of Africa* the borders of Spain, several na^i 
tionsof France, and parts of Britain inaccessible j 
to the Eomans, the Sarmatiaas, Daci, Germans, I 
and Scythians.* 'f And, which is more material | 
than the extent of the institution, the number of 
Christians in the several countries in which it pre- 
vailed, is thtts expressed by him : " Although so 
great a multitude that in almost every city we 
ibrm the greater part, we pass our time modestly 
and in silencew**! Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
preceded TertuUian by a few years, introduces a 
comparison between the success of Christianity, 
and that of the most celebrated philo^pbical in* f i'V 
atitHtienf i " Hie philosofAers were confined to 
GMece, and to their particular retainers ; but the 
doctrine of Ihe Master of Christianity did not re- 
main in Judea, as philosophy did in Greece, but 
is spread throughout the whole world, in every 
nation, and village, and city, both of Greeks and 
Barbarians, converting both whole bouses and se« 
parate individuals, having already brought over to 
the truth not a few of the philosophers themselves. 
If the Greek philosophy be prohibited, it imme« 
diaiteiy vanishes ; whereas, from the first preadiing * 
of our doctrine, kings and tyrants, governors and 
presidents! with their whole train, and with^the 
popolace on their side, have endeavoured with 
their whole might to esterminate it, yet doth it 
fkMirish more and more.**§ Origen, who follows 
TertuUian at the distance of only thirty years, 
delivers nearly the same account : ** In every part 
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of the world,'* says he, << throoghoot all O re o e e, 
and in all other nations, there are innnmerable and 
immense multitudes, who, having left the laws of 
their country, and those whom they esteemed gods, 
have given themselves up to the law of Moses, and 
the nltgion of Christ: and this not without the 
bitterest resentment from the idolaters, by whom 
they were frequently put to torture, and sometimes 
to death : and it is wonderful to observe, how, in 
so short a time, the religion has increased, amidst 
punishment and death, and every kind of tor- 
ture."§ In another passage, Origen draws the 
following candid comparison between the state of 
Christianity in his time, and the condition of its 
more primitive ages : ** By the good providence 
of God, the Christian religion has so flourished 
and increased continually, that it is now preached 
freely without molestation, although there were a 
thousand obstacles to the spreading of the doctrine 
of Jesus in the world. But as it was the will of 
God that the Gentiles should have the benefit of 
it, all the counsels of men against the Christians 
were defeated : and by how much the more em- 
perors and governors of provinces, and the people 
every>where, strove to depress them ; so much the 
more have they increased, and prevailed exceed- 

'A It is well known, that within less than eighty 
^ '^ years after this, the Roman empire became Chris- 
tian under Constantine: and it is probable that 
Coostantine declared himself on the side of the 
Christians, because they were the powerftil party ; 
for Amobius, who wrote immediately before Con- 
8tantine*s accession, speaks of the whole world as 
filled with Christ's doctrine, of itsdifiusion through- 

t Orig. in Gels. lib. L |] Orig. cont Cell. Ub. vu. 
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out all countries, of an innumerable body of Chris- 
tlaus in distant provinces, of the strange revolution 
of opinion of men of the greatest genius— orators, 
grammarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, physicians, hav- 
ing come over to the institution, and that also in 
the face of threats, executions, and tortures.*-^- 
And not more than twenty years aAer Constan- 
tine*s entire possession of the empire, Julius Fir- 
micus Maternus calls upon the emperors Constan- 
tius and Constans to extirpate the relics of the an- 
cient religion ; the reduced and fallen condition of 
^rbich is described by our author in the following 
words: ** Licdt adhuc in quibusdam regionibus 
idololatriae morientia palpitent membra; tamen in 
eo res est, ut k Christianis omnibus terns pestife- 
rum hoc malum fundit^s amputetur:** and in 
another place, " Modicum tantum superest, ut 
legibus vestris— extincta idololatris pereat funesta 
contagio.**f It will not be thought that we quote 
this writer in order to recommend his temper or his 
judgment, but to show the comparative state of 
Christianity and of Heathenism at this period. 
Fifty years afterwards, Jerome represents the de- 
cline of Paganism in language which conveys the 
same idea of its approaching extinction : " Solitu- 
dinem patitur et in urbe gentilitas. Dii quondam 
nationum, cum bubonibus et noctuis, in solis cul- 
minibus remanserunt.*'| Jerome here indulges a 
triumph, natural and allowable in a zealous friend 
of the cause, but which could only be suggested to 
his mind by the consent and universality with which 
he saw the religion received. ** But now,** says he. 
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bcattd in tbe diaeomies md writings of all natioas. 
I need not mention Jews, Gfeeln, and I^aAts; 
the fndieni* Fenians, Gotii% and Egyptians, 
phiioeopiiise, and firmly beHeve the imoiortaiity of 
the seal, and fotnre Tccempenses, wfaicli, beftnv 
the greatest plnlosopben had denied, or doobted o^ 
or peqriexcd with their disputes. The fiereeaess 
of Tbiacians and Scytinans is now soAened bj the 
gcntla sound of the gospri; and cvcry-iHiere 
Christ is aU in all.'** Were dierefore the mocires 
of Constantioe's couf e wion ever so proUcnaticid, 
the easy establishment of Christianity, and the min 
of Heathenism under him and his immediate sor- 
c e ssors, is of itself a proof of the p ro g r ess which 
Chnstianity had made in die pfeceding period. It 
may be added also, " that Manentins, the rival of 
Coostantine, bad riiewn himsetf friendly to the 
Christians. Therefore of those who were c o nt e nd- 
ing for worldly power and empire^ one actually 
favoured and flattered them, and another may be 
suspected to have joined himself to them, pwdy 
from consideration of interest: so considerable were 
they become, under external diudvantages of aH 
sorts.*'! This at least is certain, that throughout 
the whole transaction hitherto, the great seemed to 
Ibliow, not to lead, the public optnion. 

It may help to convey to us some notion of the 
ettent and progress of Christianity, or rather of the 
character and quality of many early Christians^ of 
iheir learning and their labours, to notice the 
number of Christian writers who flourished in these 
ages. Saint Jerome's catalogue contains sixty-siT 
writers within the first three centuries, and the first 
six years of the fourth ; and Jiffy-fiur between 

« Jer. ep. 8. ad Heliod. 
t lanlner, voL vik p. S80. 
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that time and his own, m. a, d. 992, Jenmie 
Introduces his catalogue with the following just re- 
monstrance :— " Let those who say the Church has 
had no philosophers nor eloquent and learned men, 
observe who and what they were who founded, esta- 
blished, and adorned it : let them cease to accuse 
our hiih of rusticity, and confess their mistake."* 
Of these writers, several, as Justin, Irenaeus, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Barde- 
sanes, Hippolitus, Eusebius, were voluminous 
writers. Christian writers abounded particularly 
about the year 1 78. Alexander, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, founded a library in that city, a. d. 2 1 2. Pam- 
philus, the friend of Origen, founded a library at 
Cesarea, a. d. 294. Public defences were also set 
forth, by various advocates of the religion, in the 
course of its first three centuries. Within ona 
hundred years after Christ's ascension, Quadratus 
and Aristides, whose works, except some few 
fragmento of the first, are lost; and, about twenty 
years afterwards, Justin Martyr, whose works re- 
main, presented apologies for the Christian religion 
to the Roman emperors; Quadratus and Arts- 
tides to Adrian, Justin to Antoninus Pius, and a 
second to Marcus Antoninus. Melito, bishop of 
JSardis, and ApoUinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, and 
Miltiades, men of great reputation, did the sama 
to Marcus Antoninus, twenty years afterwards ;f 
and ten years after this, ApoUonius, who suffered 
martyrdom under the emperor Commodus, com- 
posed an apology for his faith, which he read in 
the senate^ and which was afterwards published.^ 
Fourteen years after the apology of A^Killonius, 

a Jer. ProL in Lib. de Sor. EccL 

t Buseb. Hist lib. iv. c. S& See also Lsidner, voL iL 

p.ee6L 
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Tertullian addressed the work which now remains 
under that name to the governon of provinces ia 
the Roman empire; and, about the same tune, 
Minucios Felix composed a defence of the Chris- 
tian religion, which is still extant; and, shortly 
after the conclusion of this century, copious de- 
fences of Christianity were published by Amobius 
and Lactantius. 



SECTION ir. 

Reflections upon the preceding jlccount. 

In viewing the progress of Christianity, our 
first attention is due to the number of converts at 
Jerusalem, immediately after its Founder's death ; 
because this success was a success at the time, and 
upon the «;>o^, when and where the chief part of 
the history had been transacted. 

We are, in the next place, called upon to at- 
tend to the early establishment of numerous Chris- 
tian societies in Judea and Galilee ; which coun- 
tries had been the scene of Christ's miracles and 
ministry, and where the memory of what had pass- 
ed, and the knowledge of what was alleged, must 
have yet been fresh and certain. 

We are, thirdly, invited to recollect the success 
of the apostles and of their companions, at the 
several places to which they came, both within and 
without Judea ; because it was the credit given to 
original witnesses, appealing for the truth of their 
accounts to what themselves had ^seen and heard. 
The effect also of their preaching strongly confirms 
the truth of what our history positively and cir- 
cumstantially relates, that they were able to exhibit 

4 
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I to their hearers supernatural attestations of tl^eir 
t mission. 

i We are, lastly, to consider the subsequent growth 

I and spread of the religion, of which we receive 

[ successive intimations, and satisfactory, though 

general and occasional accounts, until its full and 

final establishment. 

In all these several stages, the history is without 
a parallel : for it must be observed, that we have 
not now been tracing the progress, and describing 
the prevalency, of an opinion, founded upon philo-. 
sophical or critical arguments, upon mere deduc- 
tions of reason, or the construction of ancient 
writings, (of which kind are the several theories 
which have, at different times, . gained possession 
of the public mind in various departments of sci- 
ence and literature ; and of one or other of which 
kind are the tenets also which divide the various 
sects of Christianity) ; but that we speak of a sys- 
tem, the very basis and postulatum of which was 
a supernatural character ascribed to a particular 
person ; of a doctrine, the truth whereof depends 
entirely upon the truth of a matter of fact then re- 
cent " To establish a new religion, even amongst 
a few people, or in one single nation, is a thing in 
itself exceedingly difficult. To reform some cor- 
ruptions which may have spread in a religion, or to 
make new regulations in i^ is not perhaps so hard, 
when the main and principal part of that reli- 
gion is preserved entire and unshaken ; and yet this 
very often cannot be accomplished without an ex- 
traordinary concurrence of drcumstances, and may 
be attempted a thousand times without success. 
But to introduce a new faith, a new way of think- 
ing and acting, and to persuade many nations to 
quit the religion in which their ancestors have lived 
and died| which bad been delivered down to them 
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from time immemorial, to make them forsake and 
despise the deities which they had been accostomed 
to levereDce and worship ; this is a work of still 
greater difficulty.* The resistance of education, 
worldly policy, and superstition, is almost inviiici- 
ble." 

' If men, in these days, be Christians in conse- 
quence of their edocation, in submission to au- 
thority, or in compliance with fashion, let as re- 
collect that the very contrary of this, at the be- 
ginning, was the case. The first race of Christiansi 
as well as milh'ons who succeeded them, became 
such in formal opposition to all these motives, to 
Uhe whole power and strength of this influence. 
£yery argument, therefore, and every instance, 
which sets forth the prejudice of edocation, and 
the almost irresistible effects of that prejudice, (and 
no persons are more fond of expatiating upon this 
subject than deistical writers), in fact conforms the 
evidence of Christianity. 

But, in order to judge of the argument which is 
drawn from the early propagation of Christianity, 
I know no fairer way of proceeding, than to com- 
pare what we have seen on the subject, with the 
success of Christian missions in modern ages. In 
the East India mission, supported by the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, w^e hear some^ 
times of thirty, sometimes of forty, being baptized 
in the course of a year, and these principally chil- 
dren. Of converts, properly so cidled, that is, of 
adults voluntarily embracing Christianity, the num. 
ber is extremely small. ^ Notwithstanding the 
labotir of missionaries for upwards of two hundred 
years, and the establishments of different Christian 
nations who support them, there are not twelve 

* Jortin's DIs. on the Chzist. BeL p.107. ed. 4. 
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thousaDd Indian Christians, and those ahnost en- 
tirely outcasts.*** 

I lament, as much as any man, the Ihtle frogren 
which Christianity has trade in these countries, 
and the inconiddenhle effect that has followed the 
labours of its missionaries t bnt I see in it a strong 
proof of the Divine origin of the reUgion. What 
had the aposdes to assist them in propagating 
Christianity which the missionaries have not ? If 
piety and seal had been sufficient, I doubt not hut 
that our missionaries possess these qualities in a 
high degree: for, nothing except piety and seal 
oouid engage them in the undertaking. If sanc- 
tity of life and manners was the allurement, the 
conduct of these men is unblamable. If the 
advantage of education and leamtag be looked to, 
there is not one of the modem missionaries, who 
is not, in this respect, superior to all the apostles ; 
and that not only absolutely, but, what is of more 
importance, reiatioeltf, in comparison, that is, with 
those amongst whom they exercise their ofiBce. If 
the intrinsic excellency of the religion, the perfec- 
tion of its morality, the purity of its precepts, the 
•eloquence or tenderness or sublimity of various 
parts of its writings, were the recommendations by 
which it made its way, these remain the same. If 
the character and circumstances under which the 
fRreschers were introdnoed to the countries in which 
they tau^t, he accounted of importance, this ad^ 
Tantage is all on the side of the modem mission- 
aries. They come from a country snd a people to 
v^idi the Indian world look up with sentiments of 
deference. The apostles came forth amongst the 
Gentiles under no other name than that of Jews, 

a Sketches relating to the history, learning, and mannen 
cf the Hindooe, p.4& j quoted by Dr Robertion, Hist Dis. 
coDcennSng Ancient India, p.SSG. 
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which was precisely the character they despised 
and derided. If it be disgracefal in India to be- 
come a Christtao, it conld not be mnch leaa so to 
be enrolled a^iongst those, ''quos per flagiti* in vi- 
ses, Tulgus Christianos appellabat." If the reli- 
gion which they had to encounter be considered, 
2ie difference, I apprehend, will not be great. The 
theology of both was nearly the same : " What b 
supposed to be performed by the power of Jupiter, 
' of Neptune, of iBolus, of Mars, of Venus, accord- 
ing to the mythology of the West, is ascribed, in 
the East, to the agency of Agrio the god of fire, 
Varoon Uie god of oceans, Vayoo the god of wind, 
Cama the god of love.*' * The sacred rites of the 
Western Polytheism were gay, festive, and licen- 
tious ; the rites of the public religion in the Esst 
partake of the same character, with a more avowed 
indecency. *' In every function performed in the 
pagodas, as well as in every public procession, it is 
the office of these women (t. e, of women prepared 
by the Brahmins for the purpose), to dance before 
the idol, and to sing hymns in his pruse; and it is 
difficult to say whether they trespass most against 
decency by ^e gestures they exhibit, or by the 
verses which they recite. The walls of the pago- 
das were covered with puntings in a style no less 
indelicate."! f 

On both sides of the comparison, the popular 
religion had a strong establishment. In ancient 
Greece and Rome, it was strictly incorporated with 

« Baghvst Oeeta, p.9i. quoted by Di Robertson, lod. Dis. 
p. 306. 

f Others of the deities of the East are of an austere and 
gloomy character, to be propitiated by victims, sometiines by 
human sacriiSces, and by voluntary torments of the most ex. 
cnu^ting kind. 

X Voyage de GentiL vol L p. 244— fiOX Prefiux to Codeof 
Gentoo Laws, p,57. quoted 1^ Dr fiobertson, p. SSO. 
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tiie state. The magistrate was the priest The 
highest officers of goverament bore the most dis- 
tinguished part in the celebration of the public rites. 
In India, a powerful and numerous cast possess ex- 
clusively the administration of the established wor- 
ship ; and are, of consequence, devoted to its ser- 
vice, and attached to its interest In both, the pre- 
vailing mythology was destitute of any proper evi- 
dence ; or rather, in both, the origin of the tradi- 
tion is run up into ages long anterior to the exist- 
ence of credible history, or of written language. 
The Indian chronology computes eras by millions 
of years, and the life of man by thousands ;f and 
in these, or prior to these, is placed the history of 
their divinities; In both, the established supersti- 
tion held the same place in the public opinion ; that 
is to say, in both it was credited by the bulk of the 
people,! but by the learned and philosophical part 

t « The Suttee Jogue, or ue of purity, is said to have laat- 
ed three million two hundred thousand years ; and they hold 
that the life of man was extended in that age to one hundred 
thousand yean ; but there is a diflferenoe, amongst the Indian 
writers, of six millions of years in the computation of this 
era." lb. 

. X ** How absurd soever the artidea of faith may be which 
superstition has adopted, or how unhallowed the rites which 
it prescribes, the former are received, in every ase and coun. 
try, with unhesitating assent, by the great body ct the people, 
and the latter observed with scrupulous exactness. In our 
reasonings concerning o[nnions and practices which difibr 
widely from our own, we are extremely apt to err. Having 
been instructed oonelvea in the prinaplea of a rdigion wor- 
thy in every respect of that Divine wisdom by which they 
were dictated, we ft-equently express wonder at the credulity 
of nations, in embracing systems of belief which appear to us 
flo direcUy repugnant to right reagon ; and sometimes sus. 
pect, tiiat tenets so idld and extravagant do not really gain 
cremt with them. But experience may satisfy us, that neither 
our wonder nor suspicions are well founded. No article of 
tiie public religion was called in question by those people of 
ancient Europe with whose history we are beet acquainted ; 
and no itfactice, which it enjoined, appeared impnmer to 
tbem. On the other hand, every opinion that tended to 
cUminiab the reverence of men for the gods of their country. 
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of tfi€ coBtwxautjf ekfasr derided^ 
them as only fit to be vpholden frr tile i 
priiticalutt&f 

Or if it should be allowed, that the I 
thcDS believed ia then' religioD less gee 
the present IndiaDs do^ I am fcr ftom thinking tfast 
tttu dreumstanoe woold affiitd any fiuaUtjF to the 
work of the apostlesy above that of the modera mis- 
sionariesL. To me it appears^ and I think it Bsa^ 
terial to be remarked, that a disbelief ef the esta- 
bKshed rdigion of their comilry has no tendcBcy to 
dispose men for the reception of another; but that, 
on the Gootnrjr, it generates a settled contempt of 
all religious pretensions whatever. General infide- 
litj is the hardest soil which the propegatotsof a 
new religion can have to work upon. Ceitld a Me. 
thodist or Moravian promise himself abetter chance 
of success with a French etpritjhrt, who had been 
accustomed to laugh at the popery of his conatry, 
than with a believing Mahometan or Hindoo? Or 
lure our modem unbelievers in ChristiaDity, lor that 
reason, in danger of becoming Mahometans or Hin. 
doos ? It does not appear that the Jews, who had a 
body of historical evidence to offer for their reli- 
gion, and who at that time undoubtedly entertained 
and held forth the eipectation of a future states de- 
rived any great advantage, as to the extension of 
their system, from the discredit into which the po- 
pular religion had fallen with many of their heathen 
neighbours. 

or to alienate them Ax>m their wonhip, excited, among the 
Greelu and Romans, that indignant seal which is natural to 
every people attached to their religi<m bv a firm pemiaaoa 
of its truth." Ind. Dis. P.3S1. 

t That the learned Brahmins of the East are rational The- 
ists, and secretly reject the established theories, and oontemn 
the rites that were founded upoo them, or rather oonsidei 
them as contrivances to be naj^rted for their political usek 
see Dr Robertson's Ind. I>is. p.3S«-33«. 
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We have particularly directed our observations 
to the state and progress of Christianity amongst 
the inhabitants of India s but the history of the 
Christiaa miasions in other countries, where the 
efficacy of the xnissioa is left solely to the convic- 
tion wrought by the preaching of strangers, pre- 
sents the same idea as the India mission does, of 
the feebleness and inadequacy of human means. 
About twenty.five years ago was published, in 
£ngland, a translation from the Dutch of a His- 
tory of Greenland, and a relation of the mission 
for above thirty years carried on in that country 
by the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravians. Every 
part of that relation confirms the opinion we have 
stated. Nothing could surpass, or hardly equal, 
the zeal and patience of Uie missionariefl. Yet 
their historian, in the conclusion of his narrative, 
could find place for no reflections more encourag- 
ing IthaD the following :— << A person that had 
known the heathen, that had seen the little bene- 
fit from the great pains hitherto taken with them, 
and considered that one after another had aban- 
doned all hopes of the conversion of those infidels, 
(and some thought they would never be converted, 
till they saw miracles wrought as in the apostles* 
days, and this the Greenlanders expected and de- 
manded of their instructors) ; one that considered 
thisy I say, would not so much wonder at the past 
usfmitfttlness of these young beginners, as at their 
steadfast perseverance in the midst of nothing but 
distress, difficulties, and impediments, internally 
and externally ; and that they never desponded- of 
the conversion of those poor creatures amidst all 
seeming impossibilities.'** 

From the widely dnproportionate effects which 
attend the preaching of modem missionaries of 

* History of Greenland, voLii. p. 37a 
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Chmtianicy, ea my a nd with wlnC feOowied the 
ministrf of Christ and his sposdcs under c iicmu - 
stances either alike; or not so nnlike as to aoeoiuiC 
for the diflerenoe, a oondusioo is ftiri j dnawn in 
sapp tfi t of what our histories deliver oonoeming 
them, tffz. thai thej posseawd means of oonvictiaD, 
which we hare not ; that they had piools to appeal 
tOf which we want. 



SECTION III. 

Of the Beligum tf Mahomet. 

The only event in the history of the human 9p6- 
cies, which admits of comparison with the propa- 
gation of Christianity, is the success of Msihome- 
tanism. The Mahometan institution was rafnd in 
its progress, was recent in its histoiy, and was 
founded upon a supernatural or prophetic chatac- 
ter assumed by its author. In these articles^ die 
resemblance with Christianity is confessed. But 
there are points of difference, which separate, we 
apprehend, the two cases entirely. 

1. Mahomet did not found his pretensions upon 
miracles, properly so called ; that is, upcm proofs 
of supernatural agency, capable of being known 
and attested by others. Christians are warranted 
in this assertion by the evidence of the Koran, in 
which Mahomet not only does not affect the power 
of working miracles, but expressly disclaims it. 
The following passages of that book furnish direct 
proofs of the truth of what we allege :— " The 
infidels say, Unless a sign be sent down unto him 
from his lord, we will not believe; thou art a 
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preaelier only.'** Agt&a ; *< Nothing hindered 
us from sending thee with miracles, except that the 
former nations have charged them with impos- 
ture/'f And lastly ; " They say, Unless a sign 
■lie sent down unto him from his lord, we will not 
believe : Answer ; Signs are in the power of God 
«lone> and I am no more than a public preadiev. 
Is it not sufficient for them» that we have sent 
down unto them the book of the Koran to be read 
unto them ?**| Beside these acknowledgments, I 
have obsenred thirteen distinct places, in which 
Mahomet puts the olijection (unless a sign, &c) 
into the mouth of the unbeliever, in not one of 
which does be allege a miracle in reply. His 
Answer is, ** that God^veth the power of working 
miracles, when and to whopa he pleaseth ;**§ " thftt 
if he should work miracles, they would not be- 
lieve ;**|| " that they had before r^'ected Moses, 
and Jesus, and the Prophet^ who wrought mi- 
racles ;'*f that " the Koran itself was a miracle."** 
The only plac^in the Koran in which it can be 
pretended that a sensible miracle is referred to, 
(for I d»not allow the secret visitations of Gabriel, 
the night joumey of Mahomet to heaven, or the 
presence in battle of invisible hosts of angels, tp 
deserve the name of sensible mimcles), is the be- 
ginning of the fifty-fourth chapter. The iprords 
are these : — '* The hour of judgment approacbeth, 
4Md the moon hath been tpUi in sunder : hm if the 
.unbelievers see a sign, ihey turn aside, saying. This 
is a powerful charm." The Mahometan exposi- 
tors disagree in their interpretation of this passage ; 
8oau» explaining it to be a mention of the splitting 

* Sale's Koran, c xUL p. 801. ed, quarto. 

}C. xviL p. 28^ t C. ?txlx. p. 908. 

C V. X. XTiiL twice. || C ▼!. 

C UL xxi xxvffi. *e C xvL 
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of the moon, as one of tb« future signs of the an. 
pro«:h of the day of judgment ; othew refemV 
' It to a miraculous appearance frhich bad then taken 
place.* It seems to me not improbable, that Ma- 
hornet might have taken advantage of some extra- 
ordmary halo, or other unusual appearance of the 
moon, which had happened about this time • and 
which supphed a foundation both for this na^aw. 
and for the story which in after times hadb^ 
raised out of it. ^^ 

After this more than silence, after these authen- 
tic confessions of the Koran, we are not to be mov 
^Jl^}j^^^^^om stories related of Mahomet by 
Abulfeda. who wrote his life about six hundred 
years after his death ; or which are found in the 
legend of Al-Jannabi, who came two hundred 
years later.f On the contrary, from comnarinc 
what Mahomet himself wrote and said, mthwhat 
was afterwards reported of him by bis followen. 
the plam and fair conclusion is, that when the 
religion was established by conquest, then, and not 
till then, came out the stories of his miracles. 

Now this difference alone constitutes, in my opi- 
nion, a bar to all reasoning from one case to t^ 
other. The success of a religion founded upon a 
miraculous history, shows the credit which W9s 
given to the history ; and this credit, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was given, t. e, by peisons 
capable of knowing the Uuth, and interested to in- 
quire after it, is evidence of the leaUty of the his- 
tory, and by consequence, of the truth of the reli- 
* Vide Sale, in loc. 

t It does not, I think, appear, that these historians h^i 
any written accounts to appSlto, more Sirient 3S? Tk 
Sonnah; wWchwasa couSJSn S £StioS^*S°orto 
of the Cahphs two hundred years after wSho^V ^ST 
MahometdiedA.D.6a2: ALBSS^nfTf S? li^' 

869. Prideaux'8LifeofMahamet,p.l9g.ed.7£ * **^ 
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^ gion. Where a miraculous history is not icQleged, 
•f no part of this argument can be applied. We ad- 
I mit, that multitudes acknowledged the pretensions 
^^ of Mahomet : but these pretensions being destitute 
j of miraculous evidence, we know that the grounds 
, upon which they were acknowledged, could not be 
secure grounds of persuasion to bis followers, nor 
I their example any authority to us. Admit the 
whole of Mahomet's authentic history, so far as it 
was of a nature capable of being known or wiu 
I dessed by othe«^ to be true, (which is certainly io 
^ admit all that the reception of the religion can be 
brought to prove), and Mahomet might still be 
an impostor or enthusiast, or an union of both. 
Admit to be true almost any part, of Christ's his- 
tory, of that, I mean, which was public, and within 
the cognizance of his followers, and he must have 
come from God. Where matter of fact is not in 
question, where miracles are not alleged, I do not 
see that the progress of a religion is a better argu- 
ment of its truth, than the prevalency of any sys- 
tem of opinions in natural religion, morality, or 
physics, is a proof of the truth of those opinions. 
And we know that this sort of argument is inad- 
missible in any branch of philosophy whatever. 
^ . But it will be said. If one religion could make 
its way without mir^les, why might not another ? 
I To which I reply, first, that this is not the question : 
^ The proper question is not, whether a religious 
institution could be set up without miracles, but 
whether a religion, or a change of religion, foundl 
ing itself in miracles, could succeed witliout any 
reality to rest upon ? I apprehend these two cases 
to be very different : and I apprehend Mahomet's 
not taking this course, to be one proof, amongst 
others, that the thing is difficult, if not impossible, 
to be accomplished. Certainly it was not from an 



of the yabae and inporuuiee ctf 
ninculous. efidence ; for it is. wmrj oboervabk^ 
that in the mobo ▼olume^ and ■oBaerimes m the 
nine chapton^ in winch Mahomet to ycpoic diy 
diaekimfl the power of working miradcs hiniad/, 
be is incMSiiiUy lefeniDg to the miracles of pn- 
coding prophets. One woald imagine^ to hen- 
some men talk, or to read some book% that the 
setting op of a religion by dint of miracoloa^ 
pretences was a thing of every day's ezperienoe ; 
whereas I belieipey that, except tite Jewish and 
Christian rdsgion, there is no tolerably well aii- 
thentioated aoeount of any such thing having been 
aooomplished. 

II. Hie establishment of Mahomet*a religion 
was eflPected by causes which in no degree iqpper- 
taincd to tiie origin of Christianity. 

During the lirrt twelve years of his missioo, 
Mahomet had recourse only to persoarion. This 
is allowed. And there is sufficient reason firom 
the effect to believe, that, if he had confined him- 
self to this mode of propagating his reUgi<m, we 
of the present day should never have heard either 
of him or it " Three yean were silently employed 
in the conversion o( fourteen proselytes. For ten 
years, the religion advanced with a slow and pain, 
ful progress, within the walls of Mecca. The 
number of proselytes in the seventh year of his 
mission may be estimated by the absence of eighty^ 
three men and eighteen women, who retired to 
Ethiopia. '*§ Yet this progress, such as it was, 
appears to have been aided by some very impor- 
tant advantages, which Mahomet found in his sko- 
ation, in his mode of conducting his design, and in 
his doctrine. 

I OibiXHi'klBft.voLiz.p.iM.Wsffg.jecLDub. 
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1. Mahcuet was the gnncbon of the laoit 
powerful and honoorBble fomfly in Mecca : and 
although the early death of his father had not kfk 
him a patrimony suitable to bis birth, he had, loi^ 
before the oommencement of his mission, repaired 
this deficiency by an opulent marriage;. A person 
considerable by bis wealth, of high descent, and 
nearly allied to the chiefs of his country, taking 
upon himself the character of a religions teacher, 
would not fail of attracting attention and followers. 

S. Mahomet conducted his design,, in the outset 
especially, with great art and prudence. He con- 
ducted it as a politicitm would conduct a plot. 
His first application wss to his own family. This 
gained him his wife's unde^ a considerable person 
in Mecca, together with his cousin All, afterwaeds 
the celebrated Caliph, then a youth of great ex- 
pectation, and even already dutinguished by bis 
attachment, impetuosity, and courage. <* He next 
expressed himself to Abu Beer, a man amongst 
the first of the Koreish in wealth and influence. 
The interest and example of Abu Beer drew in 
five other principal persons in Mecca, whose solicit- 
tations prevailed upon five more of the same rank. 
This was the work of three years ; during which 
time, every thing was transacted in secret. Upon 
the strength of these allies, and under the powerful 
protection of his femily,— 'Who^ however some of 
them might disapprove his enterprise, or deride his 
pretensions^ would not suffer the orphan of their 

• Of which Mr Gibbon has preserred the ibUowiiur sped. 
mflB :^M When Mahomet called out in an aMemUy of his 
ftmilr, Who among you will be my companion and my viair ? 
AH, then only in the fourteenth year of his age, suddenly re- 
plied, O prophet I I am the man ;— whosoever rises aniast 
thee, I will dash out bis teeth, tear out his eyes, break his 
legs, rip up his belly. O prophet ! I wiU be thy vizir over 
them." VoLix.if.9t5. 
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honMb the rdie of their fiMPomite bntibir, to ix; 
iBMlted,*- MahnmBt now commenced his public 
preaching. And the advance wiiich he made 
during the nine or ten remaining yean of his 
peaceable ministry, was by no means gveater than 
what, with these advantages, and with the addi- 
tional and singular drcumstanoe of there bong no 
eatabHsked religion at Mecca at that time to oontead 
with, might reasonably have been expected. Hcnr 
soon bis primitive adherents vrere let into the secret 
of his views of empire, or in what stage of his un- 
dertaking these views first opened themselves to 
his own mind, it is not now easy to determine. 
Hie event however was, that these his first pio- 
sdytes all ultimately attained to riches and honoun^ 
to the command of armies, and the government of 
kingdoms.t 

S. The Arabs deduced their descent AtMn Abm- 
ham through the line of Jshmael. The inhabi- 
tants of Mecca, in common probably with the 
other Arabian tribes, acknowledged, as I think 
may clearly be ooUecied from the Koran, one scr- 
preme Deity, but had associated with bim many 
objects of idolatrous worship. The great doctrine 
with which Mahomet set out, was the strict and 
exclusive unity of God. Abraham, he told them, 
their illustrious ancestor; lahmael, the father of 
their nation ; Moses, the lawgiver of the Jews ; 
and Jesus, the author of Christianity ; had all as- 
serted the same thing: that their followers had 
universally corrupted the truth, and that he was 
now commissioneid to restore it to the world. Was 
it to be wondered at, that a doctrine so specious^ 
and authorized by names, some or other of which 
were holden in the highest veneration by every 

* Gibbon, ToLiz. p. S44. 
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description of his bearers, should, in the hands of 
a popular missionary, prevail to the extent in 
-which Mahomet succeeded by his pacific minis- 

4. Of the institution which Mahomet joined with 
this fundamental doctrine, and of the Koran in 
which that institution is delivered, we discover, I 
think, two purposes that pervade the %vhole, vix, to 
make converts, and to make his converts soldiers. 
The foUbwing particulars, amongst others, may be 
considered as pretty evident indications of these 
designs. 

1. When Mahomet began to preach, bis address 
to the Jews, to the Christians, and to the Pagan 
Arabs, was, that the religion which he taught was 
no other than what had been originally their own. 
~ *< We believe in God, and that which hath been 
sent down unto us, and that which hath been sent 
down unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and 
Jacobs and the Tribes, and that which was deli, 
vered unto Moses and Jesus, and that which was 
delivered unto the prophets from their Lord : we ' 
make no distinction between any of them.'** " He 
hath ordained you the religion which he command, 
ed Noah, and which we have revealed unto thee, 
O Mohammed, and which we commanded Abra- 
ham, and Moses, and Jesus, saying. Observe this 
religion, and be not divideid therein, "f « He 
hath chosen you, and hath not imposed on you 
any difficulty in the religion which be hath given 
you, the religion of your father Abraham. "^ 

2. The author of the Koran never ceases from 
describing^e future anguish of unbelievers, their 
despair, regret, penitence, and torment. It is the 

« Sale's Koran, c ii. p. 17. 
t lb. c xliL p. 2»3. 
lib. c. uiL p. SSL , 
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& 0« the odicr liaiid; bb volopCiioos pan- 
dbe; Usrabcsof alk, b» palaoet of martilr, his 
men and diadea» b» grorcs and coadici, bos 
wino^ hb datntics; and* above all, his seventy- 
tiro virgjps awagwrii to each of the fahhfiil, of res- 
plandant baaoty and denial joath; inttnicated 
the ioM^natUMis^ and adaed the pawionsj of his 
EMiern foUovcn. 

4. But UabooMt's blgUatt heaven was leaerved 
for those who fought his battk«» or expended their 
fiyrtoBcs In his causes— ^' Hioae believers who sit 
fltfll at faomc^ not having any hurt, and tboee who 
cm|doy tficir fortones and their persona for the 
reb'giOB of God, fhall not be held eqnaL God 
hath p re fer r e d tfiose who employ their fortones 
jand their persons in that causes to a degree above 
tboia who tit at hornet God had indeed promised 
every one paradiee; but God bath preferred those 
whoiighifir the fakh before those who sit still, 
bj adding unto them « great reward ; by degrees 
of honour conferred itpon them from him, and by 
granting them forgiveneBS and mercy. *'| Agsto ; 
*< Do ye reckon ^ giving drink to the pilgrims, 
and the visiting of the holy temple to be actions 
M meritorious as those performed by bim who 
believeth in God and the last day, tiudjightethfor 

t Sale*» KoniD, c. Iv. p. 73. 
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the rdtgion of God 7 Hiey shall not be held equal 
with God.— They who have believed and fled their 
country, and employed their substance and their 
persons in the defence of God*8 true religion, shall 
be in the highest degree of honour with God ; and 
these are they who shall be happy. The Lord 
sendeth them good tidings of mercy from him, and 
good will, and of gardens wherein they shall enjoy 
lasting pleasures. They shall continue therein for 
ever; for with Grod is a great reward."* And, 
once more : '< Verily God hath purchased of the 
true believers their souls and their substance, pro- 
mising them the enjoyment of Paradise, on condi- 
tion that ^e^ fight fvr the cattse of God: whether 
they slay or be slain, the promise for the same is 
assuredly due by the Law and the Gospel and the 
Koran, "f^ 

5. His doctrine of predestination was applicable, 
and was applied by him, to the same purpose of 
fortifying and of exalting the courage of his adhe- 
rents. — ** If any thing of the matter had happened 
unto us,* we had not been slain here. Answer ; If 
ye had been in your houses, verily they would have 
gone forth to fight whose slaughter was decreed, 
to the places where they died."§ 

6. In warm regions, the appetite of the sexes is 
ardent, the passion for inebriating liquors moderate. 
In compliance with this distinction, although Ma- 
hornet laid a restraint upon the drinking of wine, 

• Sale's Koran, c. Ix. p. 151. f Ibi c. Ix. p. 164. 

t ** The sword," saith Mabomet, '« is the key of heaven 
and of hell: a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a 
night spent in arms, is of more avail than two months' fast- 
ing or praver. Whosoever falls in battle, his sins are for. 
given at the day of Judgment; his wounds shall be resplen. 
dent as vermilion, and odoriferous as musk ; and the loss of 
his Umbs shall be suppUed by the wings of angela and cheru- 
bim." Gibbon, vol ix. p. V56. 

S Sale's Koran, c Ui. p. 54. 
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in the use of women be allowed an almost unbound- 
ed iadulgeoce. Four wives, with the liberty of 
changing them at pleasure,* together with the per- 
sons of all his captivesyf was an irresistible bribe 
to an Arabian warrior. " God is minded,'* says 
be# speaking, of this very subject, " to make his re^ 
ligion light unto you ; for man was created weak." 
How different this from the unaccommodating 
purity of the Gospel ! How would Mahomet have 
succeeded with the Christian lesson in his mouth, 
— ** Whosoever looketh upon a woman to lust af- 
ter her, hath committed adultery with her already 
in his heart?'* It must be added, that Mahomet 
did not venture upon the prohibition of wine, till 
the fourth year of the Hegira, or the seventeenth 
of his mission,! ^^^n his military successes had 
completely established his authority. The same 
observation holds of the fast of the Kamadan,§ and 
of the most laborious part of his institution^ the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Q 

What has hitherto been collected from tfie records 
of the Mussulman history, relates to the twelve or 
thirteen years of Mahomet's peaceable preaching; 
which part alone of his life and enterprise admits 
of the smallest comparison with the origin of Chris- 
tianity. A new scene is now unfolded. The city 
of Medina, distant about ten days* journey from 
Mecca, was at that time distracted by the heredi- 
tary contentions of two hostile tribes. These feuds 
were exasperated by the mutual persecutions of the 

* Sale's Koian, c. iv.n. 63. 
f Gibbon, VOL Ix. p. »5. 

iMod. UniT. Hirt. toL i.p. 126. 
lb. p. 112. 
Thli latter, however, already prevailed amonnt the 
AraM, and had grown out of their excessive veneraUon for 
the Caaba. Mahomet's law, in this respect, was rather a com. 
pUance than an innovation.f 

f Sale's Frelhn. Disc, p 122. 
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I Jevs and Chiiatbns, and of Ae di0«rent GbristianL 
[ accto by which the city was inhabited.* The relU 
I gion of Mahomet presented, in some measure^ a 
I point of union or compromise to these divided 
opinions. It embraced the principles which were 
cdmmon to them a2L Each party saw in iran 
honourable acknowledgment of the fundamental 
truth of their own system. To the Pagan Arab, 
somewhat imbued with the sentiments and know- 
ledge of his Jewish or Christian fellow-citiaen, it 
offered no offensive or very improbable theology. 
This recommendation procured to Mahometanism 
a more favourable reception at Medina, than its 
author had been able, by twelve yean* painful 
endeavours, to obtain for it at Mecca. Yet, after 
aU, the progress of the religion was inconsiderable. 
His missionary could only collect a congregation of 
forty persons.f It was not a rdigious, but a political 
association, which ultimately introduced Mahomet 
into Medina. Harassed, as it should seem, and 
disgusted by the long continuance of factions and 
disputes, the inhabitants of that city saw in the 
admission of the prophet's authority, a rest from the 
miseries which they had suffered, and a suppression 
of the violence and fury which they had learned to 
condemn. After an embassy, therefore, composed 
of believers and ttnbeUevers4 and of persons of 
both tribes, with whom a treaty was concluded of 
strict alliance and support, Mahomet made his 
public entry, and was received as the sovereign of 
Medina. 

From this time, or soon after tins time, the 
impostor changed his language and his conduct. 
Having now a town at his command, where to arm 
his party, and to head them with security, be enters 

« Mod. Univ. Hist voL ip.100. f lb, voLl. p. 85. 

X lb. vol. L p. 85. 
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itpoanem eoumA. Henovi 
.. ^ ^■■■■■■■ ■S ni b givoi Imn to sttadL the inSA^^ to 
d uuvy idolstrj.and to set up llie trne fiuih b|r tiie 
sironL* AncariyvktoiyavcraTerjioperiorlbvoc^ 
■fhifTrd bj conduct and faraTcrj, wtaHJaJMsd the 
fcndwn of his ann% and of his pe r so n al chanctcr.f 
Evoy jear after this was marked by battles or 
■aiisiimrinni The natore and aclivitj of Bla- 
homcfs fiitnie exertions may be estimated from the 
oompatation, that, in the nine Iblknring yean of 
his life, he commanded his anny in penon in e^t 
general engagements,^ and undertook, by himaelf 
or his lieutenants, fifty military enterprises. 

From this time we have nothing IcA to account 
for, but that Uahomet should collect an army, that 
bis army shoold conquer, and that his religion 
should proceed together with his conquests. Tlie 
ordinary experience of human afiairs leaves us little 
to wonder at in any of these eflects; and they 
were likewise each assisted by peculiar fiKalities. 
From all sides, the roving Arabs crowded round 
the standard of religion and plunder, of freedom 
and victory, of arms and rapine. Beside the highly 
painted joys of a carnal paradise, Mahomet reward- 
ed his followers in this world with a liberal divi. 
sion of the spoils, and with the persons of their 
female captive8.5 The condition of Arabia, occu- 
pied by small independent tribes, exposed it to 
the impression, and yielded to the progress, of a 
firm and resolute army. After the reduction of 
his native peninsula, the weakness also of the Bo. 
man provinces on the north and the west, as well 
as the distracted state of the Persian empire on 

• Mod. Univ. Hist voL i. p. 88. 
f Vlctorf of Bedr, ib. pi 106. 
t Mod. UnlT. ifiit VOL L p. 2S5. 
t Gibbon, VOL is. p. 850. 
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ii the east, fkcilitated the successful inyasion of the 
i neighbouring countries. That Mahomet's con- 
f. quests should carry his religion along with them, 
't will excite little surprise, when we know the coo- 

( ditions which he proposed to the Tanquished. 

I Death or conversion was the only choice offered to 

) idolaters. ** Strike off their heads ! strike off all 

! the ends of their fingers ! * kill the idolaters, where- 

soever ye shall find them V*f To the Jews and 
Christians was left the somewhat milder altema- 
tive of subjection and tribute, if they persisted in 
thdr own religion, or of an equal participation in 
the rights and liberties, the honours and privileges, 
of the faithful, if they embraced the religion of 
their conquerors. " Ye Christian dogs, you know 
your option ; the Koran, the tribute, or the 
sword. "^ The corrupted state of Christianity in 
the seventh century, and the contentions of its 
sects, unhappily so fell in with men*s care of their 
safety or their fortunes, as to induce many to for- 
sake its profession. Add to all which, that Ma. 
hornet's victories not only operated by the natural 
effect of conquest, but that they were constantly 
represented, both to his friends and enemies, as 
divine declarations in his favour. Success was 
evidence. Prosperity carried with it, not only in- 
fluence, but proof. ** Ye have already,'* says he, 
after the battle of Bedr, *' had a miracle shown 
you, in two armies which attacked each other ;^ one 
army fought for God's true religion, but the other 
were infidels. "§ Again ; " Ye slew not those 
who were slain at Bedr, but God slew them.— If 
ye desire a decision of the matter between us, now 
hath a decision come unto you."|| 

« Sale's Koran, c. viii. p. 140. f Sale's Koran, c. ix. p. 149. 
t Gibbon, vol is. p. SSl ) Ib.c.ui.p.sd 

U Sslet Kcnnn,c viU. p. 141. 
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Many mora paangw might be eolleded out of 
the Komn to the nase effect. But they are ao- 
neoMBary. The tuooess of Mahometaaism during 
tliiii and indeed every Aituie period of he hiatory, 
bean to little resemblance to the early propa|^a«ion 
of Chriatianky, that no infereooe whatever can 
justly be drawn from it to the prejudice of the 
Christian argument. For, what are we compar- 
ing? A Galilean peasant accompanied by a Ibw 
fishermen, with a conqueror at the head of his 
army. We compare Jesus without force, without 
power, without support, mthout one external dr- 
eumsunce of attraction or influence, pve?aiKng 
against the prejudices, the learning, the faierarcby, 
of his country ; against the ancient reiigioua opi- 
nions, the pompous religious rites, the pbilosopby, 
the wisdom, the authority, of the Roman empire^ 
In the most polished and enlightened period of its 
existence ; with Mahomet making his way amongst 
Arabs ; collecting followers in the midst of con- 
quests and triumphs, in the darkest ages and coon- 
tries of the world, and when success in anna not 
only operated by that command of men's wilta and 
persons which attends prosperous undertakings, 
but was considered as a sure testimony of dtr^ 
approbation. That multitudes, persuaded by this 
argument, should join the train of a victorious 
chief; that still greater multitudes should, vrith- 
out any argument, bow down before irresiatlUe 
power ; is a conduct in which we cannot see niiich 
to surprise us— in which we can see nothing iliet 
resembles the causes by which the estsbUshment 
of Christianity was effected. 

The success, therefore, of Mabometanism, stands 
not in the way of this important conclusion-^That 
the propagation of Christianity, in the manner and 
under the circumstances in which it «irM ptopagat- 
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ed, is «n unique.m the history of the species : A 
Jewish peasant oTertbrew the religion of the urorld. 
I have, nevertheless, placed the prevalency of 
the religion amongst the auxiliary arguments of 
its truth ; because, whedier it had prevailed or not, 
or whether its prevalency can or cannot be account^ 
ed for, the direct argument remains still. It is 
still true, that a great number of men upon the 
spot, personally connected with the history and 
with the author of the religion, were induced by 
what they heard, and saw, and knew, not only to 
change their former opinions, but to give up thdr 
time, and sacrifice their ease, to traverse , seas and 
kingdoms without rest and without weariness, to 
commit themselves to extreme dangers, to under- 
take incessant toils, to undergo grievous sufferings ; 
and all this solely in consequence, and in support, 
of their belief of facts, which, if true, establish the 
truth of the religion, which, if false, they must 
have known to be so. 



PART III. 



A BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF SOME POPULAR 
OBJECTIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Discrepancies between the several Gospels, 

I KNOW not a more rash or unphilosophical con- 
duct of the understanding, than to reject the sub- 
stance of a story, by reason of some diversity in 



k ii vdatad. Tbe 
ny IS itwfmntiti 
Ivarietj:. Hiis is wbat 
llie daily espetienee of oourts of jostioe trf In f 
When secoonis of a tfansactkm come fnim the 
"1?"**^ of diffiefcnt witaciMi, it is uridom that it 
is not powihie to pick oat apparent or real ineoo- 
ntUnaet betwem tbem. These inronsisfencics 
are stadiously displayed by an adTcrse pleader, but 
oAentiincs with little impmiion upon the miods 
of the judges. On the oontnfy, a dose and minute 
^Rcment induces the suspicion of confederacy and 
firrad. When written histories touch upon the 
same aeenes of action, the comparison almost al- 
ways affoids ground fiir a like reflection. Nume- 
tooM, and lometimes important, variations present 
themaelTCs; not seldom also^ absolute and final 
oootrsdidioos ; yet neither one nor the other are 
deemed suflicient to ehake the credibility of the 
main fact. The embassy of the Jews to deprecate 
the execution of Claudian*s order to place his sta- 
tue in their temple* Fhilo places in harrest, Jose- 
phus in seed-time; both contemporsiy writers 
<No reader is led fay this inconsistency to doubt, 
whether such an embassy was sent^ or whether 
such an order was given. Our own history sup- 
plies examples of the same kind. In the aoooont 
of the Marquis of Argyll's death, in the reign iof 
Charles the Second, we have a very remarkable 
contradiction. Xord Clarendon relates that he was 
condemned to be hanged, which was performed 
the same day ; on the contrary, Burnet, Woodiow, 
Heath, Ecbard, concur in stating that he was 
beheaded ; and that he was condemned upon the 
Saturdayy and executed upon the Monday.* Was 

e See Biog. BKttsnn, 
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any reader of English history ever sceptic enough 
to raise from hence a question, whether the Mar. 
quis of Argyll was executed or not? Yet this 
ought to be left in uncertainty, according to the 
principles upon wbidi the Christian history has 
sometimes been attacked. Dr Middleton contend- 
ed, that the dilTerent hours of the day assigned to 
the crucifixion of Christ, by John and by the other 
evangelists, did not admit of the reconcilement 
which learned men had proposed ; and then con- 
cludes the discussion with this hard remark : ** We 
must be forced, with several of the critics, to leave 
the difficulty just as we found it, chargeable with 
all the consequences of manifest inconsistency. *'f 
But what are these consequences ? By no means 
the discrediting of the history as to the principal 
fact, by a repugnancy (even supposing that repug- 
nancy not to be resolvable into different modes of 
computation) in the time of the day in which it is 
said to have taken place. 

A great deal of the discrepancy observable in 
the Gospels arises from omission; from a fact or a 
passage of Christ's life being noticed by one writer, 
which is unnoticed by another. Now omission is 
at all times a very uncertain ground of objection. 
We perceive it not only in the comparison of dif- 
ferent writers, but even in the same writer, when 
compared with himself. There are a great many 
particulars, and some of them of importance, men- 
tioned by Josepbus in his Antiquities, which, as we 
should have supposed, ought to have been put 
down by him in their place in the Jewish Wars.^ 
Suetonius, Tacitus, Dio Cassius, have, all three, 
written of the reign of Tiberius, Each has men- 

f Middleton'fl Reflections answered by Benson. Hist. 
Christ vol. ill p. 60. 
X Lardner, part u vol ii. p. 7S$. et seq. 
R 
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ttkmed many things omitted by tbe re«t,f yet do 
objection it from thence taken to the respective 
<redit of their histories. We fasTe in our own 
dmes^ if there were not something indecorous in 
'tfie comparison, tbe life of an eminent person, 
written by three of his friends, In which there is 
very great variety in the incidents selected by 
them ; some apparent, and perhaps some real con- 
tradictions ; yet without any impeachment of the 
Bubsuntlal truth of their accounts, of the aothen- 
ticity of the books, of the competent information 
or general fidelity of the writers. 

But these discrepancies will be still more nu- 
memus, when men do not write histories but me- 
fMvrs ; which is perhaps the true name and proper 
description of our Gospels : that is, when they do 
not undertake, or ever meant to deliver, in order 
of time, a regular and complete account of a// the 
things of importance which the person who is the 
subject of their history did or said ; but only, out 
of many mnilar ones, to give such passages, or 
such actions and discourses, as oflFered themselves 
more immediately to their attention, came in the 
■way of their inquiries, occurred to their recollection, 
or were suggested by their yorficu/cr design at the 
time of writing. 

This particular design may appear sometimes, but 
not always, nor often. Thus I think that the par. 
ticular design which Saint Matthew had in view 
whilst he was writing the history of the resurrection, 
was to attest the faithful performance of Christ's 
promise to his disciples to go before them Into 
•Galilee ; because he alone, except Mark, who seems 
to have taken it from him, has recorded this pro- 
mise, and he alone has confined his narrative to 

t Lardner, part i. voL ti. p. 743. 
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that single appearance to th^ disciples which ful- 
filled it. It was the preconcerted, the great and 
most public manifestation of our Lord's person. It 
was the thing which dwelt upon Saint Matthew's 
mind, and he adapted his narrative to it. But, 
that there is nothing in Saint Matthew's language 
which negatives other appearances, or which im- 
ports that this his appearance to bis disciples in 
Oidilee, in pursuance of his promise, was his first 
or only appearance, is made pretty evident by 
Saint Mark's Gospel, which uses the same terms 
concerning the appearance in Galilee as Saint Mat- 
thew uses, yet itself records two other appearances 
prior to this : " Go your way, tell his disciples and 
Feter, that he goeth before you into Galilee : there 
shall ye see him, as he said unto you," (xvi. 7.) 
We might be apt to infer from these words, that 
this was the first time they were to see him : at 
least, we might infer it with as much reason as 
we draw the inference from the same words in 
Matthew : yet the historian himself did not per-. 
ceive that he was leading his readers to any such 
conclusion ; for in the twelfth and two following 
verses of this chapter, he informs us of two ap- 
pearances, which, by comparing the order of events, 
are shown to have been prior to the appearance in 
Galilee. ** He appeared in another form unto 
two of them, as they walked, and went into the 
country : and they went and told it unto the resi- 
due ; neither believed they them : afterward she 
appeared unto the eleven, as they sat at meat, and 
upbraided them with their unbelief, because they 
believed not them that had seen him after he was 



Probably the same observation, concerning the 
particular design which guided the historian, may 
be of use in comparing many other passages of the 
Gospels. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Erroneous Opinions imputed to the ApoUles, 

A sricus of candour which is shown towards 
every other book, is sometimes refused to the Scrip- 
tures ; and that is, the placing of a distinction be- 
tween judgment and testimony. We do not usually 
question the credit of a writer, by reason of an opinion 
he may have delivered upon subjects unconnected 
with his evidence : and^even upon subjects connect- 
ed with bis account, or mized with it in the same 
discourse or writing, we- naturally separate ftcts 
from opinions, testimony from observation, narra- 
tive from argument. 

To apply this equitable consideration to the 
Christian records, much controversy and much 
objection has been raised concerning the quotations 
of the Old Testament found in the New ; sonoe of 
which quotations, it is said, are applied in a sense, 
and to events, apparently different from that which 
they bear, and from those to which they belong in 
the original. It is probable to my apprehensioo, 
that many of those quotations were intended by 
the writers of the New Testament as nothing more 
than accommodations* They quoted passages of 
their Scripture, which suited, and fell in with the 
occasion before them, without always undertaking 
to assert, that the occasion was in the view of the 
author of the words. Such accommodations of 
passages from old authors, from books especially 
which are in every one's hands, are common with 
writers of all countries ; but in none perhaps, were 
more to be expected than in the writings of the 
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Jews, whose literature was almost entirely confin- 
ed to their Scriptures. Those prophecies which 
are alleged with more solemnity, and which are 
accompanied with a precise declaration, that they 
ortgiiially respected the event then related, are, I 
think, truly alleged. But were it otherwise; is 
the judgment of the writers of the New Testament, 
in interpreting passages of the Old, or sometimes, 
perhaps, in receiving established interpretations, so 
connected either with their veracity, or with their 
means of information concerning w^at was passing 
in their own times, as that a critical mistake, even 
were it clearly made out, should overthrow their 
historical credit?—- Does it diminish it? Has it 
any thing to do with it ? 

Another error imputed to tlie first Christian^, 
was the expected approach of the day of judgment. 
I would introduce this objection by a remark upon 
what appears to me a somewhat similar example. 
Our Saviour, speaking to Peter of John, said, " If 
I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?'** These words, we find, had been so mis- 
construed, as that a report from thence " went 
abroad among the brethren, that that disciple 
should not die." Suppose that this had come 
down to. us amongst the prevailing opinions of the 
early Christians, and that the particular circum* 
stance from which the mistake sprang bad been 
lost, (which, humanly speaking, was most likely 
to have been the case), some, at this day, would 
have been ready to regard and quote the error as 
an impeachment of the whole Christian system. 
Yet with how little justice such a conclusion 
would have been drawn, or rather such a pre- 
sumption taken up, the information which we 

• John xxl. 92. 
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ba|ip0B t0 possess omUss us bow to paoaive. To 
those who think that the Scriptures load ue to be- 
liove, tbst the earlj Christiiui% and even tbe «pos- 
tls% expected the approacfa of the di^ c^ jtu%naeDt 
in their own times, tbe same reAectioB will <»ocnr 
as that which we have eaade with re speci to the 
more partial^ perhaps^ and temporaiy, bat atiil no 
less aneieBt error, concemittg the duialion of Saint 
John's lifeb It was an error, it nuty bo Uk«wise 
said, which would effectually binder tboae who 
entertained it from acting the part of iospoetora. 

The difficulty which attends the sufajM of the 
present chapter, is contained in this question ; If 
we once admit the fallibility of the apostolic jidg- 
ment, where are we to stop, or in what can we 
reply upon it? To which question, as af|gitiog 
with unbelievers, and as aiguing for tbe sob. 
stantial truth of the Christian history, and for that 
alone^ it is competent to the advocate of Qiriati- 
anity to reply, Give me the i^Mstle's tesu'oaony, 
and I do not stand in need of their judgment : 
give me the facts, and I have complete security ibr 
every conclusion I want. 

But, although I think that it is oompetent to 
tbe Christian apoli^ist to return tlus answer; I 
do not think that it is the only answer which tbe 
objection b capable of receiving. Tbe two Ibl- 
lowing oautionfl^ founded, I apprehend, in the 
most reasonable distinctions, will exclnde all on. 
certainty upon tbb head which can be attended 
with danger. 

First, To separate what was tbe object of the 
apostolic mission, and declared by them to be so^ 
finora what was eztmneous to it, or only incidea- 
tatty eennected with it. Of points clearly estm- 
neous to the religion, nothing need be said. Of 
poinu incidentally oonneelad with it, something 
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nmy be adddL Deraomacal penesaon is one of 
these points t concerning the realk j of wbteh, as 
this place will not admit the examination^ or even 
the production of tfaeargamest on either side of 
the question, it would be arrogance in me .to de* 
liver any judgment. And it is unnecessary. For 
what I am concerned to observe is, that even they 
who think it was a general, but erroneons opinion^ 
of those times ; and that the .writers of the New 
Testament, in common with other Jewish writers 
of that age, fUl into the mmmer of speaking and 
of thanking upon the subject which isen univer* 
sally prevailed, need not be alarmed by tiie eon- 
cession, as though they had any thing to fear from 
it far the truth of Cbristiam'ty* The doctrine 
was not what Christ brought imo the world. It 
appears in the Christian records, tnddentaUy and 
accidentally, as being the subsisting opinion of the 
age and country in wlricb his minis^ was exer- 
cised. It was no part of the object of hU revek^ 
tion, to regulate men's opinions odnccrning the 
action of spiritual subsunces upcm animal bodieis. 
At any rate it is unconnected with t^timony. If 
a dtfmb'peveon was by a word restored to the use 
of his speech, it signifies lltUe to what cause the 
dumbness was ascribed; and the like of every 
other cure wrought upsm those who are said M 
have been possessed. The malady was real, the 
cure was real, whether the popular explication of 
the cause was well founded^ or not. The matter 
of fact, the change, so far as it was an object of 
sense or of testimony, was in either case the same. 
Secondly, That, in reading the apostolic writings, 
we distinguish between their doctrines and their 
arguments. Tbehr doctrines came to fhem by re- 
vektton property so called ; yet in propounding 
these doctrines hi their wxitu^ or discourses, they 
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were wont to illuitntte, support, and enforce tbem, 
by ftuch analogies, ailments, and comtderations, 
at their own tboughu suggested. Tbvs the call 
of the Gentiles, that is, the admission of the Gen- 
tiles to the Christian profession without a previous 
subjection to the law of Moses, was imparted to 
the apostles by revelation, and was attested by the 
miracles which attended the Christian roioistry 
among them. The apostles' own assurance of the 
matter rested upon this foundation. Nevertheless, 
Saint Paul, when treating of the subject^ ofiers a 
great variety of topics in its proof and vindication. 
The doctrine itself must be received : but it is 
not necessary, in order to defend Christianity, to 
defend the propriety of eveiy comparison^ or the 
validity of every argument, which the apostle has 
brought into the discussion. The same observa- 
tion applies to some other instances; and is^ in 
my opinion, very well founded : '* Wlien divine 
writers argue upon any point, we are always bound 
to believe the conclusions that their reasonings end 
in, as parts of dirine revelation : but we are not 
bound to be able to make out, or even to assent to, 
all the premises made use of by them, in their 
whole extent, unless it appear plainly, that they 
affirm' the premises as expressly as they do the 
conclusions proved by them.*'f 



CHAPTER III. 

The Connexion of ChnsHanity with the Jewish 
Histofy, 

Umdoubtkdlt our Saviour assumes the divine 
origin of the Mosaic institution ; and, independently 
t Bumet'i Expos, art 6. 
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of bis authority; I conceive it to be very difficult to 
^ assign any other cause for the commeoceineot or 
t existence of that institution ; especially for the sin* 
i guhtf circiinntance of the Jews* adliering to the 
unity, when every other people slid into poljrthe- 
r ism ; for their being men in religion, childr^ in 
( every thing else ; behind other nations in the arts 
^ of peace and war, superior to the most improved 
in their sentiments and doctrines relating to the 
Ddty.* Undoubtedly, also, our Saviour recog- 
nizes the prophetic character of many of their an- 
i <nent writers. So far, therefore, we are bound as 
Christians to go. But to make Christianity an. 
swerable with its life, for the circumstantial truth 
of each separate passage of the Old Testament, the 
genuineness of every book, the information, fidelity, 
and judgment of every writer in it, is to bring, I 
will not say great, but unnecessary difficulties, into 
the whole system. These books were universally 
read and received by the Jews of our Saviour's 
time. He and his apostles, in common with all 
other Jews, referred to them, alluded to them, used 

» *( In tbe doctrine, for exam{)le,of:tiie nndty, the eCeinity, 



the omnipotence, the omniscience, the omnipresence, the 
wisdom, and the goodness of God ; m their opinions concern, 
ing Providenoe, and the crei^ion, pveservatioD, and govern, 
ment of the world.** CampbeU au Mir. p. S07. To which 
we may add, in the acts of tbdr religion not beina accompa. 
aied either with cruelties or impurines : in the religion itself 
t)dng free from a species of superstition which prevailed uni. 
▼ersally in the popular religions of the ancient world, and 
which is to be found perhaps in all religions that have their 
ongta in human artifice and credulity, nte. fimdful ocMinec. 
tions between certain appearances and actions, and the desti. 
ny of nations or indi vidiuds. Upon these conceits rested the 
whole train of auguries and au^ices, which formed so much 
even of the serious part of the religions of Greece and Rome^ 
and of the charms and incantations which were practised In 
tiKMe countries bv the oommos people. From every thing 
of this sort the religion of the Jews, and of the Jews alone, 
was free Vide FriesUey's Lectures on the Tntti of the Jewu 
iab and Christian BcvehUion ; 1791 
R3 
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them. Yet, except where he expressly ascribes s 
. divine authority to particular predictions, I do not 
know that we can strictly draw any conclusion 
from the books being so used and applied, beside 
the proof, which it unquestionably is, of their no- 
toriety, and reception at that time. In this view, 
our Scriptures afford a valuable testimony to those 
of the Jews. But the nature of this testimony 
ought to be understood. It is surely very diffe- 
rent from, what it is sometimes represented to be* 
a specific ratification of each particular fact and 
opinion ; and not only of each particular fact, but 
of the motives assigned for every action, together 
with the judgment of praise or dispraise bestowed 
upon them. Saint James, in his Epistle,* says, 
" Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have 
seen the end of the Lord." Notwithstanding this 
test, the reality of Job's history, and even the ex- 
istence of such a person, has been always deemed 
a fair subject of inquiry and discussion amongst 
Christian divines. Saint James's authority is con- 
sidered as good evidence of the existence of the 
book of Job at that time, and of its reception by 
the Jews ; and of nothing more. Saint Paul, in 
his Second Epistle to Timothy,f has this siroili- 
tude : ** Now, as Jannes and Jambres withstood 
Moses, so do these also resist the truth." These 
names are not found in the Old Testament. And 
it is uncertain, whether St Paul took them horn 
some apocryphal writing then extant, or from tra- 
dition. But no one ever Imagined, that Saint 
Paul is here asserting the authority of the writing, 
if it was a written account which he quoted, or 
making himself answerable for the authenticity of 
the tradition ; much less» that be so involves turn- 

« Chap. V. II. t Chap, iii. 8. 
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self with either of these questions, as that the cre- 
el it of his own history and mission should depend 
upon the fact, whether Jannes and Jambres with- 
stood Moses, or not. For what reason a more 
rigorous interpretation should be put upon other 
references, it is difficult to know. I do not mean, 
tliat other passages of the Jewish history stand up- 
on no better evidence than the history of Job, or of 
Jannes and Jambres, (I think much otherwise) • 
but I mean, that a reference in the New Testa- 
ment, to a passage in the Old, does not so Gx its 
authority, as to exclude all inquiry into its credi- 
bility, or into the separate reasons upon which 
that credibility is founded ; and that it is an unwar- 
rantable, as well as unsafe rule to lay down con- 
cerning the Jewish history, what was never laid 
down concerning any other, that either every parw 
tacular of it must be true, or the whole false. 

I have thought it necessary to state this point 
explicitly, because a fashion, revived by Voltaire, 
and pursued by the disciples of his school, ^eems 
to have much prevailed of late, of attacking Chris- 
tianity through the sides of Judaism. Some ob- 
jections of this class are founded in misconstruction, 
some in exaggeration ; but all proceed upon a sup« 
position, which has not been made out by argu- 
ment, viz* that the attestation which the Author 
and 6rst teachers of Christianity gave to the divine 
mission of Moses and the prophets, extends to 
every point and portion of the Jewish history ; and 
so extends as to make Christianity responsible in 
its own credibility, for the circumstantial truth (I 
had almost said for the critical exactness) of every 
Barrative contained in the Old Testament. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Rijectvm of ChrittkmUtf, 

We aeknowMge Oiat tbe CbrMtian rdigioo* 
aldiough it coDTerted great numben, did not pr». 
duce an uniyenal, or even a general comriotioi], in 
the mmds of men of the age and countries in 
which it appeared. And this want of a more coai- 
plete and extensive success, is called the rejeetiom 
of the Christian bistorj and miracles ; and baa 
been thought by some to form a strong objeetion 
to tbe reality of the facts which the history con- 
tains. 

The matter of the objection divides itMlf into 
two parts ; as it relates to the Jews, and as it re- 
}ates to Heathen nations: because the minds o£ 
these two descriptions of men may have been, 
with respect to Christianity, under the influence 
of very different causes. The case of the Jews, 
inasmuch as our Saviour's ministry was originally 
addressed to them, offers itself first to our consi* 
deration. 

Now, upon the subject of the truth of tbe Chris, 
tian religion ; with ust there is but one qucatioa^ 
viz, whether tbe miracles were actually wrouj^^? 
From adcnowledging the miracles, we pass in* 
stantaneottsly to the acknowledgment of the wfaolew 
No doubt lies between the premises and the con- 
clusion. If we believe the works, or any one of 
them, we believe in Jesus. And this order of rea- 
soning is become so universal and familiar, that we 
do not readily apprehend how it could ever have 
been otherwise. Yet it appears to me perfectly 
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cett«iD^ tbat tbe'staM of thought in the D&iiid of a 
Jew of our Saviour's age^ was totally different 
from this* After allowing the reality of the mira^ 
. de, he bad a great deal to do to persuade himself 
that Jesus was the Messiah. This is clearly inti!- 
mated by various passages of the Gospel history. 
It appears, that, in the apprehension of the writers 
of the New Testament, the miracles did not irre- 
sistibly cany, even those who saw them, to the 
conclusion intended to be drawn from them ; or so 
compel assent, as to leave no room for suspense^ 
for the exercise of candour, or the effects of preju- 
dice. And to this point, at least, the evangelists 
may be allowed to be good witnesses ; because it is 
a point, in which exaggeration or disguise would 
have been the other way. Their accounts, if they 
could be suspected of &lsebood, would rather have 
magnified, than diminished, the effects of the mi# 
rades. 

John vit. 21-*-31. "Jesus answered, and said 
unto them, I have done one w(»rk, and ye all mar<. 
vel.«^If a man on the Sabbath-day receive cir- 
cumcision, that the law oi Moses should not be 
broken ; are ye angry at me, because I have made 
a man every whit whole on the Sabbath-day? Judge 
not according to the appearance, but judge rigfate- 
ousrjudgment. Then said some of them of Jeru- 
salem, Is not this he whom they seek to kill ? But, 
lo, he speaketh boldly, and they say nothing to 
him : do the rulers know indeed that this is the 
very Christ? HoubeH we know this man, whence 
be U: InU when ChriU cowuthy no man knoweth 
whence he is. Then cried Jesus in the temple as 
he taught, saying. Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence i am : i^id i am not come of myself, but 
he tbat sent me is true, whom ye know not. But 
I know him, for I am fingm faiak, and he hath sent 
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tne. Then they sought to take him : but do man 
laid hands on him, because bis hour was not yet 
come. And many of the people believed on him, 
and said, When Christ cometh, will he do more 
miracles than those which this man hath done ?*' 

This passage is very observable. It exhibits the 
reasoning of different sorts of persons upon the 
occasion of a miracle, which persons oi all sorts 
are represented to have acknowledged as real. 
One sort of men thought, that there was some- 
thing very extraordinary in all this; but that still 
Jesus could not be the Christ, because there was 
a circumstance in his appearance, which militat- 
ed with an opinion concerning Christ in which 
they had been brought up,' and of the truth of 
which, it is probable, they had never entertained a 
particle of doubt, vix» that <' When Christ cometfa, 
no man knoweth whence he is." Another sort 
were inclined to believe him to be the Messiah. 
But even these did not argue as we should ; did 
not consider the miracle as of itself decisive of the 
question ; as what, if once allowed, excluded all 
further debate upon the subject ; but founded tlieir 
opinion upon a kind of comparative reasoning, 
" When Christ cometh, will he do more mihicles 
than those which tliis man hath done?'* 

Another passage in tlie same evangelist, and 
observable for^the same purpose, is that in which 
he relates the resurrection oif Liizarus: '* Jesus,** 
he tells us (xi. 45, 44). << when he had thus 
spoken, cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come 
forth : And he that was dead came forth, bound 
hand and foot with grave-clothes, and his face 
was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto 
them, Loose him, and let him go.*' One might 
have suspected, that at letist all those who stood 
by the sepulchre, when Lazarus was raised, would 
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have believed in Jesus. Yet die evangelist doe» 
not so represent it :^" Then many of the Jews 
which came to Mary, and had seen the things 
which Jesus did, believed on him; but some of 
them went their ways to the Pharisees, and told^ 
them what things Jesus had done." We cannot 
suppose that the evangelist meant, by this account, 
to leave his readers to imagine, that any of the 
spectators doubted about tlie truth of the miracle. 
Far from it. Unquestionably, he states the miracle 
to have been fully allowed : yet the persons who 
allowed it were, acccording to his representation^ 
capable of retaining hostile sentiments towards 
Jesus. *' Believing in Jesus," was not only to 
believe that he wrought miracles, but that he was 
the Messiah. With us there is no difference be- 
tween these two things ; with them, there was the 
greatest ; and the difference is apparent in this 
transaction. If Saint John has represented the 
conduct of the Jews upon this occasion truly (and 
why he should not I cannot tell, for it rather makes 
against him than for him), it shows clearly the prin- 
ciples upon which their judgment proceeded. Whe- 
ther he has related the matter truly or not, the re- 
lation itself discovers the writer's own opinion of 
those, principles; and that alone possesses consi- 
derable authority. In the next chapter, we have a 
reflection of the evangelist, entirely suited to this 
state of the case : ** But though be had done so 
many miracles before them, yet believed they not 
^ on him. "I The evangelist does not mean to im- 
pute the defect of their belief to any doubt about 
the miracles ; but to their not perceiving, what all 
DOW suflSciently perceive, and what they would 
have perceived, had not ^eir understandings beea 

X Chap. xu. 37. 
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govwned by ftzong pMJadioes, the tofiiHible atfo- 
tatiiBtk which the voriEs of Jesas bore to the truth 
of hit pretensions. 

Tbie ninth chapter of Saint John's Gospel eon- 
tains a yery circumstantial account of the cure of 
a blind man : a miracle submitted to all the scni. 
tjny and eKamination which a sceptic could pro. 
pose. If a modem unbeliever had drawn up the 
intefTogatories, they could hardly have been more 
critical or searching. The account contains also 
a very curious conference between the Jewish 
rulers and the patient, in which the point for our 
present notice is, their resistance of the force of 
the miracle, and of the conclusion to which it led, 
afiter they had failed in discrediting its evidence. 
** We know that God spake unto Moses ; but as 
for this fellow, we know not whence he i^ " That 
was the answer which set their minds at rest And 
by the help of much prejudice, and great ubwIO. 
ingaess to yield, it might do so. In the mind of 
the poor man restored to sight, which was under 
no such btas^ and felt no such reluctance, the 
miracle had its natural operation. « Herein,** 
says he, ** is a marvellous thing, that ye know not 
from whence he is, yet he hath opened mine eyes. 
Now we know, that God heareth not sinners : but 
if any man be a worshipper of God, and doeth his 
will, him he heareth. Since the world began was 
it net beard, that any man opened the eyes of one 
that was bom blind. If this man were not of 
G^d, he could do nothing.*' We do not find, 
that the Jewish rulers had any other reply to 
make to this defence, than that which authority 
is eometimes apt to make to argument, *' Dost 
thou teach us?** 

If it shall be inquired, how a turn of thought, 
so different from what pr«vaU& nt present, should 
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obtain currency with the ancient Jews ; the answer 
is found in two opinions which are proved to have 
subsisted in that age and country. The one was, 
their expectation of a Messiah of a kind totally 
contrary to what the appearance of Jesus bespoke 
him to be ; the other, their persuasion of the agency 
of demons in the production of supernatural effects. 
These opinions are not supposed by us for the pur- 
pose of argument, but are evidently recognized in 
the Jewish writings, as well as in ours. And it 
ought moreover to be considered, that in these 
opinions the Jews of that age had been from their 
infancy brought up ; that they were opinions, the 
grounds of which they had probably few of them 
inquired into, and of the truth of which they en- 
tertained no doubt. _ And I think that these two 
opinions conjointly afibrd an explanation of their 
conduct. The first put them upon seeking out 
some excuse to themselves for not receiving Jesus 
in the character in which he claimed to be receiv- 
ed ; and the second supplied them with just such 
an excuse as they wanted. Let Jesus work what 
miracles he would, still the answer was in readi- 
ness, " that he wrought them by the assistance of 
Beelzebub." And to this answer no reply could 
be made, but that which our Saviour did make, by 
showing that the tendency of his mission was so 
adverse to the views with which this being was, by 
the objectors themselves, supposed to act, that it 
could not reasonably be supposed that he would 
assist in carrying it on. The power displayed in 
the miracles did not alone refute the Jewish solu- 
tion, because the interposition of invisible agents 
being once admitted, it is impossible to ascertain 
the limits by which their efficiency is circumscrib« 
ed. We of this day may be disposed, posaiUy, to 
think such opinions too absurd to have been ever 
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Mffioiuly 6Bftertttiied» I am not bouad to eoiit«iid 
for the credibili^ of theM o^inioM. Tbejr wer» at 
IflaBtasieasoDableasthebeUefinwitcfacmft. They 
were opiniona in which the Jews of that age bad 
from their infancy been instructed ; and thoee who 
cannot see enou^^in the Ibroe of this reason to 
aoeoont lor their conduct towards our Saviour, do 
net sufficiently consider how such opiniona naay 
semetitees become very general in a country, and 
with what pertinacity, when once become ao^ they 
are^ for that reason alone> adhered to. In the 
suspense which these notions, and the prepidaees 
resulting from them, might occasion, the cawfid 
and docile and humble*minded would probably 
* decide in Christ's favour ; the proud and obetioate, 
together with the giddy and the thoughtless^ almost 
uiiiversaUy against him. 

This state of opinion discovers to us also the 
reason of what some choose to wonder at, why the 
Jews should reject miradea when they saw them, 
yet rely so much wpon the tradition of them in 
their own history. It does not appear that it had 
ever entered into the minds of those who lived in 
the time of Moses and the prophets, to ascribe 
their miracles to the supematoral agency of evil 
beings. The solution was not then invented. The 
authority of Moses and the prophets being ctia* 
blisbed, and become the foundation of the nadonai 
polity and religion, it was not probable that the 
later Jews, brought up in a reverence for that rdi> 
gion, and the si£jeets of that polity, should apply 
to their history a reasoning which tsoded to orer- 
throw the foundation of both. 

II. The inBdetity of the Gentile woiM, and 
thai mora espedaUy of men of rank and leeraing 
in it, is resolvaMe into a principle which, in my 
judgment, will account for the ineffieaoy of any 
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arguiaeat or any evidence whatever* vix^ contempt 
prior to examination. The stale of religion amongst 
the Greeks and Romaosi had a natural tendency 
to induce this disposition* IMonysius HaUcaraafr- 
sensis remarksy that there were six hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of religions or sacred rites exercised at 
Rome.* The superior classes of the community 
treated them all as fables. Can we wondor, then, 
that Christianity was included in the number, with* 
out inquiry into its separate merit% or the parttciw 
lar groundi of its pretensions? It might be either 
true or false, for^any thing they knew about it. 
The religion had netbing in its character which 
immediately engaged their notice. It mixed with 
no politics. It produced no fine writers. It con* 
tained no curious speculations. Wben it did reach 
their knowledge^ I doubt 'Uot but that it appeared 
to them a very strange system,— so unf^ilosophi- 
Gal»>-^ieating so little in argument and discussion, 
in such arguments however and discussions as they 
were accustomed to entertain. What is said of 
Jesus Christ of his nature^ ofiSce, and ministry, 
would be, in the highest degree, alien from the 
conceptions of their thedlogyo The Redeemer and 
the destined Judge of the human race, a poor 
young man, executed at Jerusalem with two thieves 
upon a cross ! Still more would the language in 
which the Christian doctrine was delivered^ be 
dissonant and batbavous. to their ears. What 
knew they of grace, of redemption, o^ justification, 
of the blood of Christ shed for the sins of mett^ 
of reconcilement, of ^mediation ? Christianity was 
made up of points they had never thought of; of 
terms which they had never heard. 

It was presented also to the imagination of the 
learned Heathen under additional disadvantage, by 

* Jortin'8 Rcmailca on EccL Hist vol L p. S7I. 
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TCMOO of its real, md fliill more of its naadnailf 
eoonezfon with Jiidaim. It iliared in the oUoqoj 
and ridicnle, with which diat people and tfiehr re* 
ligion were treated by the Gredcs and RomanSi 
They regarded Jehovah himself only as the idol 
of the Jewish nation, and what was related of him, 
as of a piece with what was toM of the tutelar 
deities of other countries : nay, the Jews were in 
a particular manner ridiculed for being a credulous 
race; so that whatever reports of a miraculcms 
nature came out of that country, were looked 
upon by the Heathen world as Iklse and Inroloos. 
When they heard of Christianity, they heard of 
it as a quarrel amongst this people^ about some 
articles of their own superstition. Despising, 
therefore, as they did, the whole system, it was not 
probable that they would enter, with any degree 
of seriousness or attention, into the del^ of its 
disputes, or the merits of either side. How little 
they knew, and with what carelessness they judged, 
of these matters, appears, I think, pretty plainly 
from an eiample of no less weight than that of 
Tacitus, who, in a grave and professed discourw 
upon the history of the Jews, states, that they wor* 
shipped the effigy of an as8.f The passage is a 
proof, how prone the learned men of those times 
were, and upon how little evidence, to heap together 
stories which might increase the contempt and 
odium in which that people was holden. The same 
foolish charge is also confidently repeated by Plu- 
Ureh.^ 

It is observable, that all these considerations 
are of a nature to operate with the greatest force 
upon the highest ranks ; upon men of education, 
and that order of the public from which writers are 
principally taken : I may add also, upon the phi- 

t Tadt Hist Ub. v. c S. t Sytepos. Ub. iv. qu«t 5. 
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losopbical as veil as the libertine character ; upon 
the Antonines or Julian, not less than upon Nero 
or Domitian ; and more particularly, upon that large 
and polished class of men who acquiesced in the 
general persuasion, that all they had to do was to 
practise the duties of morality, and to worship the 
deity more patrio ; a habit of thinking, liberal as it 
may appear, which shuts the door against every 
argument for a new religion. The considerations 
above-mentioned would acquire also strength, from 
the prejudice which men of rank and learning uni- 
versally entertain against any thing that originates 
with the vulgar and illiterate ; which prejudice is 
known to be as obstinate as any prejudice what- 
ever. 

Yet Christianity was still making its way ; and, 
amidst so many impediments to its progress, so much 
difficulty in procuring audience and attention, its 
actual success is more to be wondered at, than that 
it should not have universally conquered scorn and 
indifference, fixed the levity of a voluptuous age» or, 
through a cloud of adverse prejudications, opened 
for itself a passage to the hearts and understandings 
of the scholars of the age. 

And the cause which is here assigned for the re« 
jection of Christianity by men of rank and learning 
among the Heathens, namely, a strong antecedent 
contempt, accounts also for their silence concerning 
it. If they had rejected it upon examination, they 
would have written about it ; they would have given 
their reasons. Whereas what men repudiate upon 
the strength of some prefixed persuasion, or from 
a settled contempt of the subject, of the persons who 
propose it, or of the manner in which it is propos- 
ed, they do not naturally write books about, or 
notice much in what they write upon other sub* 
jects. 
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The ktten of the younger Pliny 'furnish an ex. 
ample of this silenoe, and let us, in some measure, 
into the cause of it. Fram his celebrated oorres- 
pondenoe with TVajan, we know that the Christian 
f«ligion prevailed in a very considerable de g r ee In 
the province over which he presided ; that it bad 
excited his attention ;^that he had inquired into the 
matter, just so much as a Roman magisttate might 
be expected to inquire, tiz. whether the religion con- 
tained any opinions dangerous to government ; but 
that of its doctrines, its evidences, or its books, he 
had not taken the trouble to inform himself wirfa 
any degree of care or correctness. But although 
Pliny had viewed Christiani^ in a nearer position 
than most of his learned countrymen saw it in ; yet 
he had regarded the whole with such negligence 
and disdain, (further than as it seemed to concern 
his administration), that, in more than two hun. 
di«d and for^ letters of his which have come down 
to us, the subject is never once again mentioned. 
If, out of this number, the two letters between him 
and Trajan had been lost ; with what confidence 
would the obscurity of the Christian religion have 
been argued from Pliny*s silence about it, and with 
how little truth ! 

The name and character which Tadtus has given 
to Christianity, ** exitiabilis superstition** (a perni- 
cious superstition), and by which two woids he 
disposes of the whole question of the merits or 
demerits of the religion, afford a strong proof how 
little he knew, or concerned himself to know, about 
the matter. I apprehend that I shall not be con- 
tradicted, when I take upon me to assert, that no 
unbeliever of tbe present age would apply this epi- 
thet to the Christianity of the New Testament, or 
not allow that it was entirely unmerited. Read 
the instructions given^ by a great teacher of tiie 
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religion, to those very Roman eohverts of whom 
Tacitus speaks ; and given also a very few years 
before the time of which he is speaking; and 
wfeich are not, let it be observed, a collection of 
fine sayings brought together from diflerent parts 
of a Urge work, but stand in one entire passage of 
a public letter, without the intermixture of a single 
thought which is frivolous or exceptionable :<— 
" Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that which is 
good. Be kindly affectioned one to another, with 
brotherly love ; in honour preferring one another ; 
not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving 
the Lord : rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribula- 
tion ; continuing instant in prayer -. distributing 
to the necessity of saints; given to hospitality. 
Bless them which persecute you ; bless, and curse 
not Hejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep. Be of the same mind one 
towards another. Mind not high things, but con- 
descend to men of low estate. Be not wise in 
your own conceits. Recompense to no man evil 
for evil. Provide things honest in the sight of all 
men. If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men. Avenge not your, 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath : for it is 
written. Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord : therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed 
bim ; if he thirst, give him drink : for, in so doing, 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 

" Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God : the 
powers that be, are ordained of God. Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God : and they that resist, shall receive 
to themselves damnation. For rulers are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou 
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then not be afraid of the power ? Do that which is 
good, and thou shalt have praise of the same : for 
he is the minister of God to thee for good. JBut 
if Uiou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he bear- 
eth not the sword in vain : for he is the minister 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be 
subject not only for wrath, but also for conscience' 
sake. For, for this cause pay ye tribute.alao : for 
they are God's ministers, attending continually 
upon this very thing. Render therefore to all 
their dues : tribute, to whom tribute is due ; cus- 
tom, to whom custom ; fear, to whom fear ; ho- 
nour, to whom honour. 

** Owe no man any thing, but to love one ano- 
ther : for he that lovelh another, hath fulfilled the 
law. For this. Thou shalt not commit Adultery, 
Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal. Thou 
shalt not bear false witness. Thou shalt not covet ; 
and if there be any other commandment, it is 
briefly comprehended in this saying, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no 
ill to bis neighbour ; therefore love is the fulfilling 
of the law. 

" And that, knowing the time, that now it is 
high time to awake out of sleep ; for now is our 
salvation nearer than when we believed. The night 
is far spent, the day is at hand ; let us therefore 
cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on 
the armour of light Let us walk honestly as in 
the day, not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and en> 
vying." * 

Read this, and then think of *' exitiabilis super- 
stitlo!!" — Or if we be not allowed, in contending 

* Romans xU. 9.— xlii. 13. 
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with Hemtben authorities, to produce our books 
against theirs, we may at least be permitted to con- 
front theirs with one another. Of this " pernici- 
ous superstition," what could Pliny find to blame, 
when he was led by his office to institute some- 
thing like an examination into the conduct and 
principles of the sect ? He discovered nothing, but 
that they were wont to meet together on a stated 
day before it was light, and sing among themselves a 
hymn to Christ as a God, and to bind themselves by 
an oath, not to the commission of any wickedness, 
but, not to be guilty of theft, robbery, or adultery; 
never to falsify their word, nor to deny a pledge 
committed to them, when called upon to return it. 

Upon the words of Tacitus we may build the 
following observations:— 

First; That we are well warranted in calh'ng 
the view under which the learned men of that age 
beheld Christianity, an obscure and distant view. 
Had Tacitus known more of Christianity, of its 
precepts, duties, constitution or design, however 
he had discredited the story, ho would have res. 
pected the principle. He would have described 
the religion differently, though he had rejected it. 
It has been very satisfactorily shewn, that the 
" superstition** of the Christians consisted in wor- 
shipping a person unknown to the Roman calen- 
dar; and that the " pemiciousness** with which 
they were reproached, was notliing else but their 
opposition to the established polytheism : and this 
view of the matter was just such a one as might be 
expected to occur to a mind, which held the sect 
in too much contempt to concern itself about the 
grounds and reasons of their conduct. 

Secondly ; We may from hence remark, how 
little reliance can be placed upon the most acute 
judgments, in subjects which they are pleased to 
S 
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mdwlifdi, ofcoone, tfaeyfram ifce fim 
oofttider as nnwortfaj to be ioqniied Into. Had 
not Christianity survived to tell its awa stoiy, it 
mint have gone down to posterity as a ** pemicioas 
avpostitien ;" and that upon tiie credit of Tacitiis*s 
accoont, much, I doubt noC^ strengthened bjr tbe 
name of the writer, and the reputation of h^ sa- 
gacity. 

Thirdly; That this contempt prior to ezamlDn- 
tion, IS an intellectual rice from which the great- 
est faculties of mind are not free. I knoir not, 
indeed, whether men of the greatest faculties of 
mind are not the most subject to it. Such men 
feel themselTes seated upon an eminence. Look- 
ing down from their height upon the fbtBes of 
mankind, they behold contending tenets wasting 
their idle strength upon one another, with the com- 
mon disdain of the absurdity of them all. This 
habit of thought, however comfortable to the mind 
which entertains it, or however natural to great 
parts, is extremely dangerous; and more apt, than 
almost any other disposition, to produce hasty and 
contemptuous, and, by consequence, erreoeous 
judgments, both of persons and opinions. 

Fourthly ; We need not be surprised at many 
writers of that age not mentioning Christianity at 
all, when they who did mention it, appear to Imve 
entirely misconceived its nature and character; 
and, in consequence of this mtsconcepUon, to have 
regarded it with negligence and contempt 

To (be knowledge of the greatest part of the 
learned Heathens, the fecU of the Christian history 
could only come by report. Hie books, probably, 
they had never locked into. The settled halnt of 
their minds was, and long had been, an indiscri- 
minate rejection of all reports of the kind. ¥ntfa 
these sweeping condnsbns^ truth hath no dWQoe* 
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ft It depends upon distinction. If they would not 
i inquire, how should they be convinced ? It might 
; be founded in truth, thou^ they, who made no 
I search, might not discover it, 
I ** Men of rank and fortune, of wit and abilities, 

I are often found, even in Christian countries, to be 
I surprisingly ignorant of religion, and of every thing 
that relates to it; Such were many of the heathens. 
I Their thoughts were all fixed upon other things ; 
upon reputation and glory, upon wealth and power, 
upon luxury and pleasure, upon business or learn* 
ing. They thought, and Ihey had reason to think, 
tliat the religion of their country was fable and for« 
gery, a heap of inconsistent lies ; which inclined 
them to suppose that other religions were no better. 
Hence it csme to pass, that when the apostles 
preached the Gospel, and wrought miracles in con. 
firmation of a doctrine every way worthy of God, 
many Gentiles knew little or nothing of it, and 
would not take the least pains to inform themselves 
about it. This appears plainly from ancient his- 
tory.'** 

I think it by no means unreasonable to suppose, 
that the heathen pubHc, especially that part which 
is made up of men of rank and education, were 
divided into two classes ; those who despised Chris- 
tianity beforehand, and those who received it. In 
correspondency with which division of character, 
the writers of that age would also be of two classes; 
those who were silent about Christianity, and those 
who were Christians. '* A gQod man, who attend- 
ed sufficiently to the Christian affairs, would be- 
come a Christian ; after which his testimony ceased 
! to be Pagan, and became Christian, "f 

I * Jortin*! Disc, on the Christ ReL p. 66. ed. 4th. 

I t HsrfIey,0lM.p.n9. 
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I must also add, that I think it suBEiciently prov- 
ed, that the notion of mngic was resorted to by the 
heathen adversaries of Christianity, in like manner 
as that of diabolical agency had before been by the 
Jews. Justin Martyr alleges this as his reason 
for arguing from prophecy, rather than from mira- 
cles. Origen imputes this evasion to Celsus; 
Jerome to Porphyry ; and Lactantius to the hea- 
then in general. The several passages, which 
contain these testimonies, will be produced in the 
neit chapter. It being di£Bcult however to as- 
certain in what degree this notion prevailed, espe- 
cially amongst the superior ranks of the beatbea 
communities, another, and I think an adequate 
cause has been assigned for their infidelity. It is 
probable, that in many cases the two causes would 
operate together. 



CHAPTER V. 

J%€U the CkrisHan Miracles are not recited, or ap- 
ftealed to, by early Christian writers themseitfeSf S9 
JtiUy orJreqtLenUy as might have been expected, 

I SHALL consider this objection, first, as it applies 
to the letters of the apostlesy^ preserved in the New 
Testament; and isecondly, as it applies to the 
remaining writings of other early Christians. ' 

The epistles of the apostles are either hortatory 
or argumentative. So far as they were occupied 
in delivering lessons of duty, rules of public order, 
admonitions against certain prevailing corruptions, 
against vice, or any particular species of it, or in 
fortifying and encouraging, the constancy of the 
disciples under the trials to which they wefe ex- 
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po8ed„ diere appears to be no place or occasion for 
xQore of these references than we actually find. 
, So far as the epistles are argumentative, the 
nature of the argument which they handle accounts 
for the infrequency of these allusions. These 
epistles were not written to prove the truth of 
Christianity. The subject under consideration was 
not that which the miracles decided, the reality 
of our Lord*s mission ; but it was that which the 
miracles did not decide, the nature of his person 
or power, the design of his advent, its effects, and 
of those effects the value, kind, and extent. Still 
I maintain, that miraculous evidence lies at the 
bottom of the argument. For nothing could be so 
preposterous as for the disciples of Jesus to dispute 
Amongst themselves, or with others, concerning 
his office or character, unless they believed that 
he had shown, by supernatural proofs, that there 
was something extraordinary in both. Miracu- 
lous evidence, therefore, forming not the texture 
of these arguments, but the ground and sub- 
stratum, if it be occasionally discerned, if it be 
incidentally appealed to, it is exactly so much as 
ought to take place supposing the history to be 
true. 

As a further answer to the objection, that the 
apostolic epistles do not contain so frequent, or 
such direct and circumstantial recitals of miracles 
as might be expected, I would add, thcU tJte apos- 
tolic epistles resemble in this respect the apostolic 
speeches i which speeches are given by a writer who 
distinctly records numerous miracles wrought by 
these apostles themselves, and by the Founder of 
the institution in their presence : that it is unwar- 
rantable to contend, that the omission, or infre- 
quency, of such recitals in the speeches of the apos- 
tles, negatives the existence of the miracles, when 
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with the history of thow miracles: tmd that a < 
dusion which cannot be inferred from the speeches, 
withont contradicting the whole tenor of the book 
which contains them, cannot be infeired from let- 
ter^ which, in this respect, are similar only to 0ie 
speeches. 

To prove the similitude which we allege, it may 
be remarked, that although in Saint Lite's Goa- 
pd the apostle Peter is represented to have been 
present at many decisive miracles wrought by 
Christ ; and although the second part of the same 
history ascribes other decisive miracles to Peter 
himself, -particularly the cure of the lame man at 
the gate of the temple (ActsiiL l.)> the death of 
Ananias and Sappbira (Acts v. 1.), the cure of 
^neas (Acts is. J4.)> the resurrection of JOoreas 
(Acts iz. 4a); yet out of six f^weches of Peter, 
preserved in the Acts, I know but two in which 
reference is made to the miracles wrought by 
Christ, and only one in which he rsfers to miracu- 
lous powers possessed by himself. In his speech 
upon the day of Pentecost, Peter addresses his au- 
dience with great solemnity, thus : " Ye men of 
Israel, hear these words : Jesus of Nazareth, a maa 
approved of God among you, by miracles, and 
wonders, and signs, which God did by him in the 
midst of yon, as ye yourselves also know,*'* ^bc 
In bis speech upon the conversion of Comeliue, ha 
deUvers bis testimony to the miracles performed by 
Christ, in these words : ** We are witnesses of all 
things which he did, both in the land of the Jew% 
and in Jerusalem.**! ^^ ^'^ ^^^ ^^^ speech, 
no allusion appears to the miracles wrou|^ by 
himself, notwithstanding that the miracles above 

• Acts ». SSL fAollz.a9L 
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I eBumemted all preceded the time in which it w«a 

t delivered. In bis speech upon the election of 

I Matthias,* no distinct reference is made to any 

, of the miracles of Cbiist's history, except his re- 

, surrection. The same also may be observed of his 

I speech upon the cure of the lame man at the gate 

of the temple ;f the same in his speech before the 

Sanhedrim;^ the same in his second apology in 

the presence of that assembly. Stephen's long 

speech contains no reference whatever to miracles, 

though it be expressly related of him, in the book 

which preserves the speech, and almost immedi. 

ately before the speech, *< that he did great won- 

ders and miracles among the people." | Again, 

although miracles be expres^ attribut«l to Saint 

Paul in the Acts of the Apostles, first generslly, as 

at loonium (Acts xiv. 5.), during the whole tour 

through the tipper Asia (xiv. 27. zv. 12.), at Epbe. 

8us(xix. 11, 12.); secondly, in specific instances, 

M the blindness of Elymas at Faphos,] the cure 

of the cripple at Lystra,^ of the Pythoness at Phi. 

lippi, ** the miraculous liberation from prison in 

the same city,f f the restoration of Eutychns,^ f the 

predictions of his shipwreck,§{ the viper at Meli- 

ta,||| the cure of Publius's father ; t1 at all which 

miracles, except the first two, the historian himself 

was present: notwithstanding, I say, this positive 

aseriptioB of miracles to Saint Paul, yet in the 

tpeeehes delivered by him, and given as delivered 

' by him, in the same book in which the miracles 

I are related, and the miraculous powers asserted, 

the appeals to his own miracles, or indeed to any 

' iniracles at all, are rare and incidental. In his 

speech at Antioch in Pisidia, **** there is no allu- 
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don bat to the resnrrectioii. In his discoinBe at 
Miletos,* none to any miracle; none in his 
speech before Felix ;f none in his speech before 
Festns;f except to Christ's resurrection, and his 
own conversion. 

Agreeably hereunto^ in thirteen letters ascribed 
to Saint Faul, we have incessant references to 
Christ's resurrection, frequent references to his 
own conversion, three indubitable references to the 
miracles which he wrought ; § four other references 
to the same, less direct yet highly probal^e; || but 
more copious or circumstantial recitah we have 
not. The consent, therefore, between Saint Paul's 
speeches and letters, is in this respect sufficiently 
exact : and the reason in boUi is the same ; name* 
ly, that the miraculous history was all along pre- 
supposed, and that the question which occupied 
the speaker's and the writer's thoughts was this : 
Whether, allowing the history of Jesus to be true, 
he was, upon the strength of it, to be receiTed as 
the promited Messiah ; and, if he was, what were 
the consequences, what was the object and benefit, 
of liis mission ? 

The general observation which has been made 
upon the apostolic writings, namely, that the sub- 
ject of which they treat^ did not lead them to 
any direct recital of the Christian history, belongs 
also to the writings of the apostolic fathers. The 
epistle of Barnabas is, in -its subject and general 
comi^osition, much like the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
an allegorical application of divers passages of the 
Jewish history, of their law and ritual, to those 
parts of the Christian dispensation in which the 
author perceived a resemblance. The epistle of 

* Acts XX. 17. t Acts xxiv. 10. t Acts xxv. 8. 

i Gal. iiL 5. Rom. xv. 18, 19. 2 Cor. xU. W. 
niCor. U.4,5. £t>h.m.7. Oal. ii. & lllies8.L& 
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Glenent was written far th^ sole pwpeie pf quiet* 
ing certain dissensiens that l)ad arisen amongst 
the members of the church of Corinth/ and of re* 
riving in their minds that temper and spirit of 
which their predecessors in the gospel bad left 
them an example. The work of Hermas is a 
rision ; quotes neither the Old Testament nor the 
New ; and merely falls now and then into the 
language, and the mode of speech, which the 
author bad read in our Gospels. The epistles of 
Polycarp and Ignatius had for their prindpal ob- 
ject the order and discipline of the churches which 
they addressed. Yet, under all these drcumstan- 
.ces of disadvantage, the great points of the Chris- 
tian history are fully recognised. This hath beeft 
shown in its proper place. * 

There is, however^ another class of writers, to 
whom the answer above given, viz* the unsuitable^ 
ness of any such appeals or references as the 
objection demands, to the subjects of which the 
writings treated, does not apply ; and that is, the 
class of ancient apologists, whose declared design 
it was to defend Christianity, and to give the rea- 
sons of their adherence to it. It is necessary, 
therefore, to inquire bow the matter of the objeo* 
tion stands in these. 

The most ancient apologist, of whose works we 
have the smallest knowledge, is Quadratus. Qoad^ 
ratus lived about seventy years after the ascension, 
and presented his iKpology to the emperor Adri&n. 
From a passage of this work, preserved in Euse- 
blus^ it appears that the author did directly and 
formally appeal to the miracles of Christ, and in 
terms as express and confident as we could desire. 
The passage (which has been once already stated) 

• See page KX^AoB. 
S J 
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18 •■ follows :— -*' The works of our Ssviour were 
always conspicuous, for they were real : both they 
that were healed, and they that were raised from 
the dead, were seen, not only when they were 
healed, or raised, but for a long time afterwards ; 
not only whilst he dwelled on this earth, but also 
after his departure, and for a good while after it ; 
insomuch as that some of them have reached to 
our times."* Nothing can be more rational or 
satisfactory than this. 

Justin Martyr, the next of the Christian apolo- 
gists whose work is not lost, and who followed 
Quadratus at the distance of about thirty yean, 
has touched upon passages of Christ^s history in so 
many places, that. a tolerably complete account of 
Christ's life might be collected out of his works. 
In the following quotation, he asserts the perfor- 
mance of miracles by Christ, in words as strong 
and positive as the language possesses : " Christ 
healed those who from their birth were blind, and 
deaf, and lame ; causing, by his word, one to leap, 
another to bear, and a third to see : and having 
raised the dead, and caused them to live, he, by 
his works, excited attention, and induced the nen 
of that age to know him ; who, however, seeing 
these things done, said that it was a magical apr 
pearance, and dared to call him a magician, and a 
deceiver of the people."f 

In his first apology,^ Justin expressly assigns 
the reason for his having recourse to the argument 
from prophecy, rather than alleging the miracles of 
the Christian history ; which reason was, that the 
persons with whom be contended would ascribe 
these miracles to magic : " Lest any of our oppo- 

* EusA. Hist 1. iv. c S. 

t Just Dial. n. 258. ed. Thirlby. 

t Apotog. piun. p. 48. ib. 
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nents Bhould say, What hinders but thtit he who is 
called Christ by us, being a man sprung from men, 
performed the miracles which we attribute to him 
by magical art ?** The suggestion of this reason 
meets, as I apprehend, the very point of the pre- 
sent objection ; more especially when we find Justin 
followed in it by other writers of that age. Irensejj^ 
who came about forty years after him, notices the 
same evasion in the adversaries of Christianity, and 
replies to it by the same argument : " But, if they 
shall say that the Lord performed these things by 
an illusory appearance (^^yrtftf-iar^Mf), leading 
these objectors to the prophecies, we will show 
from them, that all things were thus predicted con- 
cerning him, and strictly came to pass. *'* Lactan- 
tins, who lived a century lower, delivers the same 
sentiment, upon the same occasion : *' He per- 
formed miracles; — we might have supposed him 
to have been a ma^cian, as ye say, and as the Jews 
then supposed, if all the prophets had not with one 
spirit foretold that Christ should perform these 
very things.**^ 

But to return to the Christian apologists in their 
order. Tertullian : — " That person whom the 
Jews had vainly imagined, from the meanness of 
bis appearance, to be a mere man, they afterwards, 
in consequence of the power he exerted, considered 
as a magician, when he, with one word, eject^ 
devils out of the bodies of men, gave sight to the 
blind, cleansed the leprous, strengthened the nerves 
of those that had the palsy, and, lastly, with one 
command, restored the dead to life ; when he, I 
say, made the very elements obey him, assuaged 
the storms, walked upon the seas, demonstrating 
himself to be the Word of God."§ 

* Iren. L iL c. ff7. t LacUnt v. 3. 

S TertulL Apolog. p. 30 j ed. Pnoru, Par. M76. 
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N«xt ill Hie tttalogue of proi^Hecl ^polo^ists we 
SMyplaee Orlgeo, who, it i« well known, publish, 
td % fiMTOOial defence of Christumlty, in answer to 
Cdtus, « heMhen, wbo bad written a discoane 
agunst it. I Iknow no expressions, by which a 
pkiner or nore positive appeal to the Christian 
miracIcB can be made, (ban the expressions tiaed 
hy Origen : " Undoubtedly we do think him to 
be the Christ, and the Son of God, because be 
healed the lame and the blind ; and we aie the 
more confirmed in this persuasion, by what is 
written in the prophecies : * Then shall the eyes of 
the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf d>all 
hear, and the lame man shall leap as an hart.' But 
that he also raised the dead, and that it is not a 
fiction of those who wrote the Gospels, is eri'deot 
fW>m hence, that, if it had been a fictwn, there 
would have been many recorded to be raised up, 
and such as had been a long time in theh' graves. 
Bat, it not being a fiction, few have been record* 
•d : for instance, the daughter of the ruler of a 
synagogue, of whom I do not know why be snd, 
Bhe is not dead but sleepetfa, expressing something 
peculiar to her; not common to all dead persons ; 
and the oid^y son of a widow, on whom he had 
compassion, and raised him to life, after he had bid 
the bearers of the corpse to stop ; and the thini, 
SLasarus, who had been buried four days." This 
is positively to assert the miracles of Christ, and it 
is also to comment upon tiiem, and that with a 
considerable degree of accuracy and candour. 

In another passage of the same author, we meet 
with the old solution of magic applied to the mi. 
mdes of Christ by the adversaries of the religion. 
" Celsus," saith Origen, « well knowing what 
great works may be alleged to have been done by 
Jesus, pretends to grant that the things related of 
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Him ire true; %wb as heating diseases, raising 
the dead, feeding multitudes with a few loaves, of 
which large fragments were left.*'f And ^en 
Cebos gives, it seems, an answer to these proois 
of our Lord's mission, which, as Origen nndei^ 
stood it, resolved the phenom'ena into magic ; for 
-Origen begins his reply by observing, ** You see 
that Celsus in a manner allows that tiiere Is such 
a thing as magic."t 

It appears also iVom the testimony of Saint Je- 
rome, that Porphyry, the most learned and able of 
^e Heathen writers against Christianity, resorted 
to the same solution : " Unless," says he, speak- 
ing to Yigilantius, *' according to the manner of 
the Gentiles and the profane, of Porphyry and 
EuDomhis, you pretend that diese are the tricks 
of demons."§ 

This magic, these demons, this illusory appear- 
ance, this comparison with the tricks of jugglers, 
by which many of that age accounted so easily for 
the Christian miracles, and which answers the ad- 
vocates of Christianity often thought it necessary 
to refete by arguments drawn from other topics, 
and particularly from prophecy (to which, it seems, 
these solutions did not apply), we now perceive to 
be gross subterfuges. That such reasons were 
ever seriously urged, and seriously received, is only 
a proof, what a gloss and varnish fashion can give 
to any opinion. 

It appears, therefore, that the miracles of Christ, 
understood, as we understand them, in their literal 
and historical sense, were positively and precisely 
asserted and appealed to by the apologists for 

fOrig.ooiitCeta.Ub.li. seet48. 

t Ludncr*! Jewidi and Heatb. Test VOL U. p. S»l. ed. 4ta 

^ Jerome cont Vigil. 
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Christianity ; which answers the allegation of the 
objection. 

, I am ready, however, to admit, that the ancient 
Christian advocates did not insist upon the mim. 
cles^ in argument, so frequently as I should have 
done. It was their lot to contend with notiona of 
magical agency, against which the mere produc- 
tion of the facts was not sufiBdent for the convinc- 
ing of their adversaries : I do not know whether 
they themselves thought it quite decisive of the 
controversy. But since it is proved, I conceive 
with certainty, that the sparingness with which 
they appealed to miracles, was owing neither to 
their ignorance nor their doubt of the facts, it is» 
at any rate, an objection, not to the truth of the 
history, but to the judgment of its defenders. 



CHAPTER VI. 

WatU of universality in the knowledge and reeep* 
tion of Christianittff and of greater clearness in 
the evidence. 

Op a revelation which really came from God, the 
proof, it has been said, would in all ages be so 
public and manifest, that no part of the human 
species would remain ignorant of it, no under- 
standing could fail of being convinced by it. 

The advocates of Christianity do not pretend 
that the evidence of their religion possesses these 
qualities. They do not deny that we can conceive 
it to be within the compass of divine power, to 
have communicated to the world a higher degree 
of assurance, and to have given to his communica- 
tion a stronger and more extensive influence. For 
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any thing we are able to discern, God c(mld have 
so formed men, as to have perceived the truths of 
religion intuitively ; or to have carried on a com- 
munication with the other world, whilst they. lived 
in this; or to have seen the individuals of the spe- 
cies, instead of dying, pass to heaven by a sensible 
translation. He could have presented a separate 
miracle to each man*s senses. He could have 
established a standing miracle, tie could have 
caused miracles to be wrought in every different 
age and country. These, and many more me- 
thods, which we may imagine if we once give loose 
to our imaginations, are, so far as we can judged 
all practicable. 

The question, therefore, is not, whether Christi- 
anity possesses the highest possible degree of evi^ 
dence, but whether the not having more evidence 
be a sufficient reason for rejecting that which we 
have? 

Now there appears to be no fairer method of 
judging concerning any dispensation which is al- 
leged to come from God, when a question is made 
whether such a dispensation could come from God 
or not, than by comparing it with other things 
vrhich are acknowledged to proceed from the same 
counsel, and to be produced by the same agency.' 
If the dispensation in question labour under no 
defects but what apparently belong to other dis<: 
pensations, these seeming defects do not justify us 
in setting aside the proof^ which are offered of its 
authenticity, if they be otherwise entitled to credit; 

Throughout that order then of nature of which 
God is the author, what we find is a system of benefit 
oence : we are seldom or ever able to make out a sys-* 
tern of optimitm. I mean, that there are few cases in 
which* if we permit ourselves to range in possibili^ 
Ue% we cannot suppose something more perfect, and 
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more unol^eotionable^tbaD what we «Mi. TlMiiMft 
which dfiaoendt from heaven, is confeflMclly aoBongst 
the ooBtrivances of the Creator, for the sustentetioB 
of the animaU and vegetables which subsist upon 
the surface of the earth. Yet bow partiallj and 
irregularly is it supplied ! How much of it fisUs 
upon the sea, where it can be of no use ! how often 
is it wanted where it would be of the greatest! 
What tracts of continent are rendered deserta by 
the scarcity of it! Or, net to speak of extreme 
cases, how much, sometimes, do inhabited coua-. 
tries suffer by its deficiency or delay!— -We could 
imagine, if to imagine were our business, the mat- 
ter to be otherwise regulated. We could iaaagine 
siiowers to fall, just where and when they would do 
good; always seasonable, eveiy* where sufficient; 
so distributed as not to leave a field upon the five 
of the glebe scorched by droughty or even a pkmt 
withering for the lack of moisture. Yet. does the 
diffisreuce between the real case and the imagined 
CMC, or the seeming inferiority of the one to the 
other* Authorise us to say, that the present dispoei- 
tion of the atmosphere is not amongst the produo- 
tions or the designs of the Deity ? Does it ehe«dc 
the ioferenoe wlMoh we draw from the confesaed 
beneficence of the provision ? or does it make us 
cease to admire the contrivance?«««>The observation 
which we have exemplified in the sin^^ instance 
of the rain of heaven, may be repeated concerning 
most of the phenomena of nature ; and the true 
conclusion to which it leads is this : lliat to ia^pare 
what the Deity might have dotie, could have done^ 
or» as we even sometimes presume to speak, onght 
to have done, or, in hypothetical cases^ would have 
done, and to build any propositions upon such in* 
quiries against evidence of facts, is wholly unwar. 
nintablfe It is a mode of reasoning whlcb wall 
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not do in natural biitofy, which will not do in 
natural religion, which cannot therefore be applied 
with safety to revelation. It may have some foua- 
dation in certain speculative d priori ideas of the 
divine attributes ; but it has none in experience^ or 
in analogy. The general character of the works 
of nature is, on the one hand, goodness both in 
design and effect ; and, on the other hand, a lia^ 
bility to difficulty, and to objections, if such ob- 
jections be allowed, by reason of seeming incom- 
pleteness or uncertainty in attaining their end. 
Christianity participates of this character. The 
true similitude between nature and revelation ccm- 
sists in this ; that they each bear strong marks of 
their original ; that they each also bear appearances 
of irregularity and defect. A system of strict op- 
timism may^nevertheless be the real system in both 
cases. But what I contend is, that the proof is 
hidden from us / that we ought not to expect to 
perceive tfuu iii>revelattoo, which we hardly per- 
ceive in any thing ; that beneficence, of which we 
can judge^ ought to satisfy us— that optimism, of 
whidi we cannot judge, ought not to be sought 
after. We can judge of beneficence, because it 
depends upon efiecto which we experience, and 
upon the relation between the means which we see 
acting, and the ends which we see produced. We 
cannot judge of optimism, because it necessarily 
imi^es a comparison of that which is tried, with 
that which is not tried ; of consequences which we 
see, with others which we imagine, and concerning 
many of which, it is more than probable, we know 
nothing; conceniing some, that we have no no- 
tion. 

If Christianity be compared with the state and- 
progress of natural rdigion, the argument of the 
objector will gain nothing by the comparison. I 
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Mmunber bearing an uabdicver aay, lliat if Oed 
had gtven a ratelalioa, ha would have written it In 
flieiikias. Are the truths of natural rdigioa writ, 
tan in the ikiea, or in a language which every one 
nads? or is this the case whh the most useful tuets, 
or tfao most neceuunry sciences of human life ? An 
Otaheitean or an Esquimaux knows notbingp of 
Christianity ; does ha know more of the principles 
of deism or morality ? which, notwidistanding bis 
ignorance, are neither untrue, nor unimportnot, 
nor uncertain. The existence of the Deity is left 
to be collected from observations, which evwy man 
does not make, which every man, perhaps, is not 
capable of making: Can it be argued, that God 
does not exist, because, if he did, be would let us 
see bun, or discover himself to manldnd by prooft 
(such as, we may think, the nature of the subject 
mefftled), which no inadvertency could miss, no 
pr^udiee withstand? 

If Christianity be regarded as a'proridential in- 
•tmment for the melioration of mankind, Its pro- 
gress and diffusion resembles diat of other cauaes 
by which human life is improved. The diversity 
h not greater, nor the advance more slow, in ie> 
ligion, than we find it to be in learning, liberty, 
government, laws. The Deity bath not touched 
the order of nature in vain. The Jewish religion 
produced great and permanent effbcts ; the Chrk- 
tian religion hath* done the same. It bath dispos- 
ed tiie world to amendment It bath put things 
in a train. It is by no means improbable, that it 
may become universal ; and that the vforid may 
continue in that stage so long, as that the durstioo 
of its reign may bear a vast proportion to the time 
of its partial influence. 

When we aigue concerning Christianity, that it 
must necessarily be tme because it is beneficiid, we 
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go, pcrbtpc toofar on one tkfe ; md we cartaioiy 
gp too fiff on the other when we conclude^ that it 
muai be fakit, because it ia not so efficactoua as 
we could have Buppoced. The ^piestion of its truth 
is to be tried upon its proper evidence, without 
deferring much to this sort of atiguaient on either 
side. '* The evidence," as Bishop Butler hath 
rightly observed, " depends upon the judgment 
we form of human conduct, under given cireom* 
stances, of which it may be presumed that we know 
something: the objection stands upon the eupposed 
conduct of the Deity, under relations with which 
we are not acquainted." 

What would be the real effect of that overpower. 
iDg evidence which our adversaries requite in a re- 
vektion, it is difficult to foretell ; at least, we musk 
speak of it as of a dispensation of which we have no 
experienee. Some consequences however would, 
it is probable, attend this eoonomjE, which do not 
seem to befit a revelation that proceeded from Qod, 
One is, that irresistible proof would restrain the 
voluntary powers too much ; would not answer the 
purpose of trial and probation ; would call for no 
exercise of candour, seriousness, humility, inquiry; 
no submission of passion, interests, and prejudices, 
to moral evidence and to probable truth ; no habits 
of reflection; none of that previous deshre to learn 
and to obey the will of God, which foitns perhape 
the test of the virtuous principle, and which in- 
doeea men to attend, with care and reverence, to 
every credible intimation of that will ; and to rasign 
present advantages and present pleasures to eyery 
reasonable expectation of propitiating his favour. 
*< Mon's moral probation may be, whether they 
will take due care to inform themselves by impar- 
tial consideration; and, afterwards, Whether they 
will act as the case requires, -upon the evidence 
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wUdidMjhMu And lUiiPe find liy 



II. TbcM> inodw of comnmninrtiw wouM Ib«tc 
BO place for the i lmii i t iii n of mtv t bb ^ emiemee; 
wbkh oagbt, periMp% to bear a oomidctable pait 
ia the proof of cfoy revdalioBy became it is a apedfis 
of evidence which applies itKif to the knowle^gc^ 
lovc^ and practice of ▼iitoc^ and which o p r raties in 
proportion to the degree of those qualities wliich 
it finds in the perKm whom it addioses. Men of 
good dwpotifioms amongst Christian^ are greatly 
affiBCted by the impression which the Scriptures 
themselves make upon their minds. Their con- 
viction is much strengthened by these impmiwiiiwiii 
And this perhaps vras intended to be one effect to 
be produced by the religion. It is likewise true, 
to whatever cause we ascribe it, (for I am not in 
thb work at liberty to introduce the Christian doc- 
trine of gnce or assi s ta nce, or the Christian pn>. 
mlse, that, '* if any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God»**f) 
—it is true, I say, that they who sincerely act* or 
sincerely endeavour to act, according to what they 
l^lieve^ that is, according to the just result of the 
probabilities, or, if you please, the possibilities, in 
natural and revealed religion, which they them- 
selves perceive, and according to a rational esti- 
mate of consequences, and above all, according to 
the just effect of those principles of gratitude and 
devotion which even the view of nature generates 
in a well-ordered mind, seldom fail tf proceeding 
farther. This also may liave been exactly what 
was designed. 

Whereas, may it not be said that irresistible 
evidence would confound all characters and aU 

f Bttdsr't Analogy, part ii. cvi. 
J John Til 17. 
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dispositions? would subyert, rather than promote 
the true purpose of the divine counsels ? which is, 
not to produce obedience by a force little short of 
mechanical constraint, (which obedience would be 
regularity, not virtue, and would hardly perhaps 
differ from that which inanimate bodies pay to the 
laws impressed upon their nature), but to treat 
moral agents agreeably to what they are; which 
is done, when light and motives are of such kinds, 
and are imparted in such measures, that the in* 
fluence of them depends upon the recipients them- 
selves. " It is not meet to govern rational free 
agents in vi& by sight and sense. It would be no 
trial or thanks to the most sensual wretch to for- 
bear sinning, if heaven and hell were open to his 
sight That spiritual vision and fruition is our 
state in pairid." (Balter*s Reasons, p. 557.)— 
Thek-emay be truth in this thought, though roughly 
expressed. Few things are more improbable than 
that we (the humin species) should be the highest 
order of beings in the universe; that animated 
nature should ascend from the lowest reptile to us, 
and all at once stop there. If there be classes 
above us of rational intelligences, clearer manifes- 
tations may belong to them. This may be one of 
the distinctions. And it may be one, to which we 
ourselves hereafter shall attain. 

III. But may it not also be asked, whether the 
perfect display of a future state of existence would 
be compatible with the activity of civil life^ and 
with the success of human affairs ? I can easily 
concdve that this impression may be overdone 4 
that it may so seize and fill the thoughts, as to 
leave no place for the cares and offices of men*s 
several stations, no anxiety for worldly prosperity, 
or even for a worldly provision, and, by conse. 
quence, no sufficient stimulus to secular industry. 
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Of tbe firat Cbristiant we ntd, "that all tbat be. 
Urred were together, and had all things commoo ; 
and sold their possessions and goods» and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need; and, con* 
timiing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from bouse to hoose^ did eat therr 
meat with gladness and singleness of heart. **f 
This was extremely natural, and just what might 
be c ip ec ted from miraculous evidence coming with 
full force upon the senses of mankind : but 1 much 
doubt whether, if this state of mind had been nni- 
THwd, or long-continued, the business of the world 
could have gone on. The necessary arts of s<x»al 
lifb would have been little coltiyated. The plough 
and the loom would have stood still. Agricultntc^ 
manufactures, trade, and navigation, would not^ I 
think, have flourished, if they could have been 
exercised at all. Men would have addicted them- 
selves to contemplative and ascetic lives, inatead of 
lives of business and of useful industry. We 
observe tbat Saint Paul found it necessary, frew 
quemly to recall his converts to the ordinary lidMiurs 
and domestic duties of their conditton ; and to give 
them, in his own example, a lesson of contented 
application to their worldly employments. 

By the manner in which tbe religion is now 
proposed, a great portion of the human species is 
enabled, and of these multitudes of every genera- 
tion are induced, to seA and effectuate their sal- 
vation through the medium of Christianity, with^ 
out interruption of the prosperity or of the regular 
course of human affairs. 

f AclaiL44-«A 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The tuppoaed Effects of ChriHianify, 

That a rdlgion, which, under eyery fonn in 
which it is taught, holds forth the fioal reward of 
virtue and punishment of vice, and proposes those 
distinctions of virtue and vice which the wisest and 
most cultivated part of mankind confess to be just, 
should not be believed, is very possible ; but that, 
so far as it is believed, it should not produce any- 
good, but rather a bad effect upon puMic happi- 
ness, is a proposition which it requires very strong 
evidence to render credible. Yet many have been 
found to contend for this paradox, and very confi- 
dent appeals have been made to history, and to 
observation, for the truth of it. 

in the conclusions, however, which these writers 
draw from what they call experience, two sourcee, 
I think, of mistake, may be perceived. 

One is, that they look for the influence of reli- 
gion in the wrong platfe. 

The other, that they diarge Christianity with 
many consequences, for which it is not responsi- 
ble. 

I. The influence of religion is not to be sought 
for in the councils of princes, in the debates or 
resolutions of popular assemUies, in the conduct 
4>f governments towards their siibjeetSi or of states 
and sovereigns towards one another ; of conquerors 
at the head of their armies, or of parties intr^iag 
for power at home^ (topics which alone idmost 
occupy the attention, and fill the pages of history) ; 
but must be perceived, if perceived at all, in the 

4 
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ailent coune of private and domestic life. Nay 
more; even there its influeoce may not be very 
dbvioas to otMerration. If it check, in acme 
degree, peraonal disBoluteness, if it beget a general 
probity in the transaction of business, if it produce 
soft and humane manners in the mass of the com- 
munity, and occasional exertions of laborious or 
expensive benevolence in a few individuals, it is 
all the efiPect which can offer itself to external 
notice^ The kingdom of heaven is within us. 
That which is the substance of the religion, its 
hopes and consolations, its intermixture with the 
thoughts by day and by night, the devotion of the 
heart, the control of appetite, the steady direction 
of the will to the commands of God, is necessarily 
invisible. Yet upon these depend the virtue and 
the happiness of millions. This cause renders the 
representations of history, with r|8pect to religioai, 
defective and fallacious, in a greater degree than 
they are upon any other subject. Religion operates 
most upon those of whom history knows the least ; 
upon fathers and mothers in their families, upon 
men-servants and maid-servants, upon the orderly 
tradesman, the quiet villager, the manufacturer at 
his loom, the husbandman in his fields. Amongst 
such, its influence collectively may be of inestima- 
ble value, yet its effects, in the mean time, little 
upon those who figure upon the stage of the world. 
They may know nothing of it; they may believe 
nothing of it ; they may be actuated by motives 
more impetuous than those which religion is able 
to excite. It cannot, therefore, be thought strange, 
that this influence should elude the grasp and touch 
of public history ; for, what is public history, but a 
register of the successes and disappointments, the 
vices, the follies, and the quarrels, of those who 
engage in contentions for power? 
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I will add, that much of this influence may be 
felt in times of public distress, and little of it in 
times of public wealth and security. This also in^ 
creases the uncertainty of any opinions that we draw 
from historical representations. The influence of 
Christianity is commensurate with no effects which 
history states. We do not pretend that it has any 
such necessary and irresisdble power over the af- 
fairs of nations, as to surmount the force of other 
causes. ' 

The Christian religion also acts upon public usa- 
ges and institutions, by an operation which is only 
secondary and indirect. Christianity is not a code 
of civil law. It can only reach public institutions 
through private character. Now its influence upon 
private character may beconsiderable, yet many pub-* 
lie usages and Institutions repugnant to its principles 
may remain. T^ get rid of these, the reigning part 
of the community must act, and act together^ But 
it may be long before the persons who compose 
this body be sufficiently touched with the Chris- 
tian character, to join in the suppression of practi- 
ces to which they and the public have been recon- 
ciled by causes which will reconcile the human mind 
to any thing, by habit knd interest Nevertheless, 
the effects of Christianity, even in this view, have 
been important It has mitigated the conduct of 
war, and the treatment of captives. It has soften- 
ed the administration of despotic, or of nominally 
despotic governments. It has abolished polygamy. 
It has restrained the licentiousness of divorces. It 
has put an end to the exposure of children, and the 
immolation of slaves. It has suppressed the com- 
bats of gladiators,! and the impurities of religious 

t Idpsiiu affirms (Sat b. L c 12.)f ^hat the gladiatorial 
shows sometimes cost Europe twenty or thirty thousand 
lives in a month y and that oot only the men, but even the 
T 
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jtef. It hM IwDklMd, if not iraiMtnnl «iea» it 
least the toknlMNi of then. It has gfeatlj mcu 
Uontad the condition of th« laborioot pnrt, that is 
to tmff of the mtm ai every community, by pneur. 
mg for them a day of weekly rest. In all coon* 
trice, in which it ia pfofesaed, it has produeed no- 
mesons eslablishmeots for the relief of sickaeaa and 
poverty ; and, in some, a regular and general pio- 
-nsioabylaw* It has tiiomphcd over the alavcty 
established in the Roman empire: it is contending 
and, I trust, will one day prevail, against tbe worse 
shivery of the West Indies. 

A Christian writer,f so early as in the accoad 
century, has testified the r es is t a nce which Christi- 
anity made to wicked and licentious prBctice84hoDgb 
established by law and by public usage : ** Neither 
in Farthiadothe Christians, though Paithian% use 
polygamy ; nor in Persia, though,^^erBians, do they 
aiarry their own daughters ; nor aroeng the Bao- 
tri, or Galli,do they viplate tlie sanctity of marriage ; 
nor, wherever they are, do they suffer themaelvea 
to be overcome by ill-constituted laws and 



Socrates did not destroy the idolatry oi Athens, 
' or produce the slightest revolution in the mannefs 

I of his country. 

I But the argument to which I recur is, that tiie 

' benefit of rdigioa, being felt chiefly in the obscuri- 

ty of private stations, necessarily eecapes the obser- 
vation of history. From the first general notiQciu> 
tion of Christianity to the present day, there have 
been in every age many millieas, whose names wera 
never beard o^ made better by it^ not only in their 
conduct, b«t in their diqiesition 3 and hiqipier, not 

women of all Hnju were psBSlonatidy fond of theie shows. 
See BUhop Porteitt*> Sennon XIII. 
t BRriOMMiQb spw fiweb. raep. £r«i9. TV 1^ 
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00 much in their external circumstances, as in thai 
which is mter pracordia, in that which alone de- 
serves the name of happiness, the tranquillity and 
consolation of their thoughts. It has been, since 
its commencement, the. author of happiness and 
virtue to millions and millions 'of the human race. 
Who is there that would not wish his son to be a 
Christian? 

Christianity also, in every country in which it is 
professed, hath obtained a sensible, although not a 
complete influence, upon the public judgment of 
morals. And this is very important. For with- 
out the occasional correction which public opinion 
receives, by referring to some fixed standard of 
morality, no man can foretell into what extravagan* 
cies it might wander. Assassination might become 
as honourable as duelling: unnatural crimes be 
accounted as venial as fornication is wont to be 
accounted. In this way it is possible, that many 
may be kept in order by Christianity, who are not 
themselves Christians. They may be guided by 
the rectitude which it communicates to public opi- 
nion. Their consciences may sugg^t their duty 
troly, and they may ascribe these suggestions to a 
moral sense, or to the native capacity of the human 
intellect, when in fact they are nothing more than 
the public opinion, reflected from their own minds $ 
and opinion, in a considerable degree, modified by 
the lessons of Christianity. " Certain it is, and this 
is a great deal to say, that the generality, even of 
the meanest and most vulgar and ignorant people, 
have truer and wordiier notions of God, more just 
and right apprehensions <k>nceming hts attributes 
and perfections, a deeper sense of the difference of 
good and evil, a greater regard to moral obligations 
and to the plain and most necessary duties of life^ 
and a more firm and imxversal expectation of a 
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fiilure state of rewards aod (Kuusbmenta, dian, h 
any haatben oountry, any oonsiderable number d 
men were found to have bad."* 

After all, the value of Christianity is not to be 
appreciated by its temporal eflPects. The obfect <d 
revelation is to influence bunaan conduct in tiiis 
life ; but what is gained to happiness by that in- 
fluence, can only be estimated by takin^^ in tiK 
.whole of human existence. Hicn, as hatb alreadj 
been observed, there may be also great oonaeques- 
ces of Christianity, which do not belong to it ss 
a revelation. The effects, upon human salmtion, 
of the mission, of the death, of the present, of the 
future agency of Christ, may be universal, though 
the religion be not univemlly known. 

Secondly, I assert that Chrutianity is charged 
with many consequences for which it is not res- 
ponsible. I believe that religious motiTes have 
had no more to do in the formation of nine-tenths 
of the intolerant and persecuting laws, which in 
different countries have been established upon the 
subject of religion, than they have had to do in 
£ogland wi^ the making of the game-laws. These 
measures, although they have the Christian reli- 
gion for their subject, are resolvable into a princi- 
ple which Christianity certainly did not plant, (and 
which Christianity could not universally condemn, 
because it is not universally wrong), which prin- 
ciple is no other than this, that they who are in 
possession of power do what they can to keep it 
Christianity is answerable for no part of the mis- 
chief which has been brought upon the world by 
persecution, except that which has arisen from 
contdentious persecutors. Now these perhaps have 
never been either numerous or powerful. Nor is 

« Clfffke, Ev. Nat ReL p. 908. «d. & 
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it to: Christianity that even their mistake can fairly 
be imimted. They have been misled by an error 
not properly Christian or reli^ous, but by an error 
in their moral philosophy. They pursued the par- 
ticular, without adverting to the general conse^ 
quence. Believing certain articles of faith, or a 
certain mode of worship, to be highly conducive, 
or perfaaps essential, to salvation, they thought 
themselves bound to bring all they could, by every 
means, into them. And this they thought, with- 
out considering what would be the effect of such a 
conclusion, when adopted amongst mankind as a 
general rule of conduct. Had there been in the 
New Testamenti what there are in the Koran, 
precepts authorizing coercion in the propagation of 
the religion, and the use of violence towards un- 
believers, the case would have been different. This 
distinction could not have been taken, nor this de- 
fence made. 

I apologize for no species nor degree of perse- 
cution, but I think that even the fact has been ex- 
aggerated. The slave-trade destroys more in a 
year, than the- Inquisition does in a hundred, or 
perhaps hath done since its foundation. 

If it be objected, as I apprehend it will be, that 
Christianity is chargeable with every mischief of 
which it has been the occasion, though not the 
motive ; I answer, that, if the malevolent passions 
be there, the world will never want occasions. 
The noiious element will always find a conductor. 
Any point will produce an explosion. Did the 
applauded intercommunity of the Pagan theology 
preserve the peace of the Roman world ? did it 
prevent oppressions, proscriptions, massacres, de- 
vastations ? Was it bigotry that carried Alexander 
into the East, or brought Csesar into Gaul ? Are 
the nations of the world, into which Christianity 



hslh not fbuiM Hi wuf, or Inm wMdi ik hfttfi I 
iNUUflhcd, free finom coatentioiia? Are their oot>- 
tntioiMleflBnriiMiotuulsuigiiiiiarj? Is it owing 
to Chriitiaiiity, or to the want of i^ that the finest 
regions of the East, the countries inter ^matmar 
mariof the peninsula of Oteeoe^ together with a 
great peit of the Meditemuiean coast, are at this 
day a desert? or that the banks of the Nile. wlMiae 
constantly renewed fertility is not to be inspaired 
by neglect, or destroyed by the rarages of war, 
senre only for the scene of a ferocious anarchy, or 
the supply of unceasing hostilities? Europe itsdf 
has known no religious wars for some oentarie% 
yet has hardly ever been without war. Are tiie 
calamities which at this day afflict it, to be imputed 
to Christianity ? Hath Pcdand fallen by a Christian 
crusade ? Hath the overthrow in France of civil 
order and security, been effected by the notaries of 
our religion, or by the foes ? Amongst the awful 
lessons which the crimes and the miseries of that 
country afford to mankind, this is one; that, in 
order to be a persecutor, it is not necessary to be 
a bigot ; that in rage and cruelty, in mischief and 
destruction, fiinaticism itself can be outdone by 
isBdeh'ty. 

Finally, If war, as it is now carried on l i e t we eu 
nations, produce less misery and ruin than former- 
ly, we are indebted perhaps to Christianity for the 
change, more than to any other cause. Viewed 
therefore even in its relation to this subject^ it 
appears to have been of adrantage to the world. 
It bath humanised the conduct of wars ; it hath 
ceased to excite them. 

The differences of opinion that have in all ages 
prevailed amongst Christians, fall very much within 
the alternative which has been stated. If we pos* 
scMed the dispoaitioa which Christiani^ laboon^ 
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ahote all oth^r qualiu'es, to inculcate, tfacw diflf^^ 

^ reaccs would do little barm. If tbat disposition 

^ ht watiting, other causes^ e^en were these absent, 

' would continually rise up to call forth the malevo^ 

* lent passions into action. Differences of opinion, 

^ when accompanied with mutual, charity, which 

' Christianity forbids them to nolate, are for the 

' most part innocent, and for some purposes useful. 

' They promote inquiry, discussion, and knowledge* 

I They help to keep up an attention to religious sub- 

' jects, and a concern about them, which might be 

' ftpt to die away in the calm and silence of univer- 

' aal agreement I do not know that it is in any 

' degree true, that the influence of religion is the 

greatest, where there are the fewefit dissenters. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 

The Conclumn* 

Ik religion, as in every other subject of human 
reasoning, much depends upon the order in which 
we dispose our inquiries. A man who takes op 
a system of divinity with a previous opinion that 
either every part must be true^ or t)ie whole false, 
approaches the discussion with great disadvantage. 
No other system, which is founded upon moral 
evidence, would bear to be treated in the same 
manner. Nevertheless, in a certain degree, we 
are all introduced to our religious studies under 
this prejudication. And it cannot be avoided. 
The weakness of the human judgment in the early 
part of youth, yet its extreme susceptibility of im- 
pression, renders it necessary to furnish it with 
some opinions, and with some principles or other. 
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Or indeed, without much express care, or much 
endearour for this purpose, the tendency of the 
mind of man to assimilate itself to the habits of 
thinking and speaking which prevail around him, 
produces the same eSect. That indifferency and 
suspense, that waiting and equilibrium of the judg- 
ment, which some require in religious matters, 
and which some would wish to be aimed at in the 
conduct of education, are impossible to be presenr- 
ed. They are not ffLveu to the condition of human 
Ufe. 

It is a consequence of this institution that the 
doctrines of religion come to us before the proofs ; 
and come to us with that mixture of explications 
and inferences, from which no public creed is, or 
can be, free. And the effect which too frequently 
follows, from Christianity being presented to the 
understanding in this form, is, that when any 
articles, which appear as parts of it, contradict the 
apprehension of the persons to whom it is propos- 
ed, men of rash and confident tempers hastily and 
indiscriminately reject the whole. But is this to 
do justice either to themselves, or to the religion? 
The rational way of treating a subject of such 
acknowledged importance is, to attend, in the first 
place, to the general and substantial truth of its 
principles, and to that alone. When we once fieel 
a foundation ; when we once perceive a ground of 
credibility in its history, we shall proceed with 
safety to inquire into the interpretation of its re- 
cords, and into the doctrines which have been de- 
duced from them. Nor will it either endanger 
our faith, or diminish or alter our motives for obe^ 
dience, if we should discover that these conclusions 
are formed with very different degrees of proba^ 
bility, and possess very different degrees of impor-. 
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This conduct of the understanding, dictated by 
every rule of right reasoning, will uphold personal 
Christianity, even in those countries in which it is 
established under forms the most liable to diffi«- 
culty and objection. It will also have the further 
effect of guarding us against the prejudices which 
are wont to arise in our minds, to the disadvantage 
of religion, from observing the numerous contro- 
versies which are carried on amongst its professors, 
and likewise of inducing a spirit of lenity and mo- 
deration in our judgment, as well as in our treat- 
ment of those who stand, in such controversies! 
upon sides opposite to ours. What is clear in 
Christianity, we shall find to be sufficient, and to 
be infinitely valuable; what is dubious, unneces- 
sary to be decided, or of very subordinate impor* 
tance; and what is nK>st obscure, will teach us to 
bear with the opinions which others may have form^^ 
cd upon the same subject. We shall say to those 
who the most widely dissent from us, what Angus* 
tine said to the worst heretics of his age : ** Illi in 
vos sseviant, qui nesciunt, cum quo labore verutt 
inveniatur, et qu^m difficile caveantur errores ;««. 
qui nesciunt, cum quanta difficultate sanetur oca* 
lus interioris homiois ;— qui nesciunt^ quibus sus- 
piriis et gemitibus fiat ut ex quantuUcunque part* 
possit intelligi Deus.*'* 

A judgment, moreover, which is once pretty 
well satisfied of the general truth of the re%ion, 
will not only thus discriminate in its doctrines, but 
will possess sufficient strength to overcome the re* 
lucUnce of the imagination to admit articles of 
faith which are attended with diflliculty of appre* 
hension, if such articles of faith appear to be truly 
parts of the revelation* It was to be expected 

a Aug. otetra i^ Fund. Gsph iS. n. fi; a 
T3 
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beforehand, that what related to the economy, and 
to the persons, of the invisible world, which reve- 
lation professes to do, and which, if true, it actual- 
ly does, should contain some points rennote from 
our analogies, and from the comprehension of a 
mind which hath acquired all its ideas frona sense 
and from experience. 

It hath been my care, in the preceding work, 
to preserve the separation between evidences and 
doctrines as inviolable as I could ; to remove from 
the primary question all considerations which have 
been unnecessarily joined with it ; and to offer a 
defence to Christianity, which every Christian might 
read, without seeing the tenets in which he had been 
brought up, attacked or decried : and it always af- 
forded a satisfaction to my mind to observe that this 
was practicable ; that few or none of our many con- 
troversies with one another affect or relate to the 
proofs of our religion ; that the rent never descends 
to the foundation. 

The truth of Christianity depends upon its 
leading facts, and upon them alone. Now of these 
we have evidence which ought to satisfy us, at 
least until it appear that mankind have ever been 
deceived by the same. We have some- uncontest- 
ed and incontestable points, to which the history 
of the human species hath nothing similar to offer. 
A Jewish peasant changed the religion of the 
world, and that, without force, without power, 
without support; without one natural source, or 
circumstance of attraction, influence, or success. 
Such a thing hath not happened in any other in- 
stance. The companions of this Person, after he 
himself had been put to death for his attempt, as- 
serted his supernatural character, founded upon 
his supernatural operations ; and, in testimony of 
the truth of their assertions, i. e, in consequence of 
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their own belief of that truth, and in order to com- 
municate the knowledge of it to others, voluntarily 
entered upon lives of toil and hardship, and, with 
a full experience of their danger, committed them- 
selves to the last extremities of persecution. This 
bath not a parallel. More particularly, a very few 
days after this Person had been publicly executed, 
and in the very city in which he was buried, these 
his companions declared with one voice that his 
body was restored to life ; that they had seen him, 
handled him, ate with him, conversed with him ; 
and, in pursuance of their persuasion of the truth 
of what they told, preached his religion, with this 
strange fact as the foundation of it, in the face of 
those who had killed him, who were armed with 
the power of the country, and necessarily and na- 
turally disposed to treat his followers as they had 
treated himself; and having done this upon the 
spot where the event took place, carried the intel- 
ligence of it abroad, in despite of difficulties and 
opposition, and where the nature of their errand 
gave them nothing to expect but derision, insult, 
and outrage. — This is without example. These 
three facts, I think, are certain, and would have 
been nearly so, if the Gospels had never been 
written. The Christian story, as to these points, 
hath never varied. No other hath been set up 
against it. Every letter, every discourse, every 
controversy, amongst the followers of the religion ; 
every book written by them from the age of its 
commencement to the present time, in every part 
of the world in which it hath been professed, and 
with every sect into which it hath been divided, 
(and we have letters and discourses written by 
contemporaries, by witnesses of the transaction, by 
persons themselves bearing a share in it, and 
other writings following that age in regular sue* 
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cMtton), concur in repmenting these Aots in i 
manner. A religion, which now pofifnriML'iti ) 
grestest part of the civilized world, unquesciooal 
sprang up at Jerusalem at this tfaae. Some a 
count must be giren of its origin ; acme cause a 
signed for iu rise. All the accounts of this <tnffi 
all the explications of this cause, whether taikei 
from the writings of the early followers of the n- 
ligion, (in which, and in which perhaps aJoner J^ 
could be expected that they should be distinctiv 
' unfolded), or from occasional notices in other 
writings of that or the adjoining age^ either ex* 
pressly allege the facts above stated as the means 
by which the religion was set up, or advert to its 
commencement in a manner which agrees yntb 
the supposition 6f these facts being true, and which 
testifies their operation and effects. 

These propositions alone lay a foundation /bi 
our fiaitfa ; for they prove the existence of a tran- 
saction, which cannot even in its moAgmeral parts 
be accounted for, upon any reasonable supposition, 
except that of the truth of the mission. But the 
particulars, the detaU of the miracles or miraco. 
lous pretences (for such there necessarily must 
have been) upon which this unexampled transac- 
tion rested, and /or which these men acted and suf- 
fered as they did act and suffer, it is undoubtedly 
of great importance to us to know. We have tba 
detail from the fountain.head, from the persons 
themselves ; in accounts written by eye^wimesses 
of the scenes by contemporaries and oompsnlons 
of those who 'were so ; not in one book, Jmt four, 
each containing enough for the verificatton of the 
religion, all agreeing in the fundamental parts of 
the history. We have the authentidty of these 
books established, by more and stronger proofs 
than belong to almost any other andent booJc 
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^^ wbateyer, and hf proofs which widely distingiilah 
them firom any others cUuroiog a simihur autho- 
rs rity to theirs. If there were any good reason for 
Z^, doubt coocerning the names to which these books 
, are ascribed, (which there is not, for they were 
Tl' never ascribed to any other, and we have evidence 
^f. not long after their publication of their bearing the 
. nanaea which they now bear), their antiquity, ^ 
^ wbicb there Is no question, their reputation and 
^' authority amongst the early disciples of the reli- 
[^1 gion, of which there is as little, form a valid proof 
that ttjey must, In the main at least, have agreed 
with what the 6rst teachers of the religion delivered. 
When we open these ancient volumes, we dis- 
^ cover in them marks of truth, whether we consider 
^ each in itself, or collate them with one another. 
* The writers certainly knew something of what 
. ^ they were writing about, for they manifest an ac- 
' quaintance with local circumstances, with the his« 
' tory and usages of the times, which could only be- 

long to an inhabitant of that country, living in that 
age. In every narrative we perceive simplicity 
and undesignedness ; the air and the language of 
reality. When we compare the different- narra- 
tives together, we 6nd them so varying as to repel 
all suspicion of confederacy ; so agreeing under 
this variety, as to show that the accounts had one 
real transaction for their common foundation ; often 
attributing different actions, and discourses, to the 
person whose history, or rather memoirs of whose 
history, they profess to relate, yet actions and dis- 
courses so similar, as very much to bespeak the 
same character; which Is a coincidence that, in 
such writers as they were, could only be the conse- 
quence of their writing from fact, and not from 
imagination. 
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Hiese four narratiTes are confined to the history 
of the Founder of the religion, and end with his 
minisCrj. Since, however, it is certain that the 
affair went on, we cannot help heing anxious to 
know kow it proceeded. This intelligence hath 
come down to us in a work purporting to be 
written by a person, himself connected with the 
business during the first stages of its prepress, 
taking up the story where the former histories bad 
left it, carrying on the narrative, oftentimes widi 
great particularity, and throughout with the ap- 
pearance of good sense,* information, and candour; 
stating all along the origin, and the only probable 
origin, of effects which unquestionably were pro- 
duced, together with the natural consequences of 
situations which unquestionably did exist; and 
confirmed, in the substance at least of the account, 
by the strongest possible accession of testimony 
which a history can receive, original letters, written 
by the person who is the principal subject of the 
history, written upon the business to which the 
history relates, and during the period, or soon after 
the period, which the history comprises. No man 
can say that this altogether is not a body of strong 
historical evidence. 

When we reflect that some of those from whom 
the books proceeded, are related to have themselves 
wrought miracles, to have been the subject of mi- 
racles, or of supernatural assistance in propagating 
the religion, we may perhaps be led to think, that 
more credit, or a different kind of credit, is due to 
these accounts, than what can be claimed by merely 

» See Feter*8 speech upon curingthe cripple (Acts. iU. 18.), 
the council of the apostles (xv.), Paul's discourse at Athens 
(xvii. 22.), before Agrippa (xxvi.) I notice these passages, 
both as draught with good sense, and as free fircAn Uie smauest 
tincture of enthusiasm. 
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human testimony. But this is an argument which 
cannot be addressed to sceptics or unbelievers. A 
man must be a Christian before he can receive 
it. The inspiration of the historical -Scriptures, 
the nature, degree, and extent of that inspiration, 
are questions undoubtedly of serious discussion ; 
but they are questions amongst Christians them- 
selves, and not between them and others. The 
doctrine itself is by no means oecessary to the be^ 
lief of Christianity, which must, in the €rst instance 
at least, depend upon the ordinary maxims of his- 
torical credibility.* 

In viewing the detail of miracles recorded in 
these books, we find every supposition negatived by 
which they can be resolved into fraud or delu- 
sion. They were not secret, nor momentary, nor 
tentative, nor ambiguous; nor performed under 
the sanction of authority, with the spectators on 
their side, or in affirmance of tenets and practices 
already established. We find also the evidence 
alleged for them, and which evidence was by great 
numbers received, different from that upon which 
other miraculous accounts rest. It was contempo- 
rary, it was published upon the spot, it continued ; 
it involved interests, and questions, of the greatest 
magnitude ; it contradicted the most fixed persua- 
sions and prejudices of the persons to whom it was 
addressed ; it required from those who accepted it, 
not a simple, indolent assent, but a change, from 
thenceforward, of principles and conduct, a sub- 
mission to consequences the most serious and the 
most deterring, to loss and danger, to insult, out. 
rage, and persecution. How such a story should 
be false, or, if false, how under such circumstances 
it should make its way, I think impossible to be 

♦ 
• See PoweU*8 IXsoounes, disc x v. p. 845. 
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dplaiiMd ; y«t tudi the Chmtian ttory wwa, mch 
were the circumstanees under which it came forth, 
and in opposition to such difficulties did it pre- 

▼Ml. 

An event so eonnected with the religion, and 
with the fortunes, of the Jewish people^ as one of 
their race, one born amongst them, establishing his 
authority and his law throughout a great portion of 
the civilised world, it was perhaps to be expected^ 
should be noticed in the prophetic writings of that 
nation ; especially when this Person, together with 
his own mission, caused also to be acknowledged 
the dirine original of their institution, and by 
diose who before had altogether reject«d it Ao> 
cordingly, we perceire in these writings various 
intimations concurriiig in the person and history of 
Jesus, in a manner, and in a degree, in which pas- 
sages taken from these books could not be made 
to concur in any person arbitrarily assumed, or in 
any person except him who has been' the author of 
great changes in the affairs and opinions of man- 
kind. Of some of these predictions the weight de- 
pends a good deal upon the concurrence. Others 
possess great separate strength : one in particolar 
does this in an eminent degree. It is an entire 
description, manifestly directed to one character 
and to one scene of things ; it is extant in a writ- 
ing, or collection of writings, declaredly prophetic ; 
and it appties to Christ's character, and to the cir- 
cumstances of his life and death, with considerable 
precision, and in a way which no diversity of inter* 
pretation hath, in my opinion, been able to confound. 
That the advent of Christ, and the consequences 
of it, should not have been more distinctly reveal- 
ed in the Jewish sacred books, is, I think, in some 
measure accounted for by the considerijtion, that 
for the Jews to have foreseen the fall of their insti- 
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tutioo, and that it was to mei|^ at length into a 
more perfect and comprehenuTe dispensation, would 
have copied too much, and relaxed, their zeal for it, 
and their adherence to it, upon which zeal and ad- 
herence the preservation in the world of any remains, 
for many ages, of religious truth might in a great 
measure depend. ^ 

Of what a revelation discloses to mankind, one, 
and only one question can properly he asked, Was 
it of importance to mankind to know, or to be bet- 
ter assured 6f ? In this question, when we turn our 
thoughts to the great Christian doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the dead, and of a future judgment, 
no doubt can possibly be entertained. He who 
gives me riches or honours, does nothing ; he who 
even gives me health, does little^ in comparison 
with that which lays bjsfore me just grounds for ex- 
pecting a restoration to life, and a day of account 
and retribution: which thing Christianity hath done 
for millions. 

Other articles of the Christian faith, although of 
infinitie importance when placed beside any other 
topic of human inquiry, are only the adjuncts and 
circumstances of this. They are, however, such as 
appear worthy of the original to which we ascribe 
them. The morality of the religion, whether taken 
from the precepts or the example of its Founder, 
or from the lessons of its primitive teachers, de- 
rived, as it should seem, from what had been in- 
culcated by their Master, is, in all its parts, wise 
and pure; neither adapted to vulgar prejudices, 
nor flattering popular notions, nor excusing estab> 
lished practices, but calculated, in the matter of its 
instruction, truly to promote human happiness, and 
in the form in which it was conveyed, to produce 
impression and effect; a morality, which, let it 
have proceeded from any person whatever, would 



hftve beat natiArl— y evidenee of kk good 
md intagri^, of the loaiidiiai of hii undofMand- 
ig^ and the pnbi^ of his designs; e mondity^ in 
eteryTietr of it, mnch m ow perfec t then cooldiMtro 
been e ip ect e d Itdoi the natural cireoaistanees nad 
cfaeiacler of the person who delitered it ; a moo- 
lilj, in a word, which is, and hath been, moei bene- 
ficial to mankind. 

Upon the greatert^ therefore, of all pomSbHiB oe- 
rawnnn, and for a porpoae of inestimable valuer it 
pleesed the Deity to Toochsafe a miraeulooa attea- 
tation. Having done this for the institution, when 
this alone could fix its authority, or give to it a 
beginning, he conunitted its futaire progres to the 
natorat means of human communication, and to 
the inflttcnce of those causes by which human oon« 
duct and human affiuis are gotemed. The seedL 
being sown, was left to vegetate; die leaven, being 
insened, was left to ferment ; and both according 
to the laws of nature : laws, nevertheleet, disposed 
and oootrolled by that Providence which conducts 
the afiairs of the universe, though by an iniiuaiee 
insemtsble, and generally undistinguishable by ofc 
And in this, Christianity is analogous to most other 
provisions for happiness : The provision is made; 
and, being made^ is left to act according to laws, 
which, ftaiming a part of a more general system, 
reguhite this particular subject, in common with 
many otberk 

Let the constant recurrence to our observation 
of contrivance^ design, and wisdom. In the works 
of nature, onoe fix upon our minds the belief of a 
God, and after that all is easy. In the oooasels of 
a being possessed of the power and disposition whidi 
the Creator of the universe must possess, it is not 
improbable that there should be a fbture state; It 
is not improbable that we should be 
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vidi it. A future state rocti6es every thing ; be> 
caiuey if moral agents be made, in the last event» 
happy or miserable, according to their conduct in 
the station and under the circumstances in which 
they are placed, it seems not very material by the 
operation, of what causes, according to what rules, 
or even, if you please to call it so, by what chance 
or caprice, these stations are assigned, or these dr- 
eumstances determined. This hypothesis, there* 
fore^ solves all that objection to the divine care and 
goodness, winch the promiscuous distribution of 
good and evil ( I do not mean in the doubtful advan- 
tages of riches and grandeur, but in the unqttes- 
tionably important distinctions of health and sick- 
ness, strength and infirmity, bodily ease and pain, 
mental alacrity and depression) is apt on so many 
occasions to create. This one truth changes the 
nature of things ; gives order to confusion ; makes 
the moral world of a piece with the natural. 

Nevertheless, a higher degree of assurance than 
that to which it is possible to advance this, or 
any argument drawn from the light of nature, was 
necessary, especially to overcome the shock which 
the imagination and the senses receive from the 
effects and the appearances of death, and the ob« 
stmction which thence arises to the expectation of 
either a continued or a future eiistence. This 
difficulty, although of a nature, no doubt, to act 
Teiy forcibly, vrill be found, I think, upon reflec- 
tion, to reside more in our habits of apprehension, 
than in the subject ; and that the giving way to it, 
when we have any reasonable grounds for the con- 
traiy, is rather an indulging of the imagination, 
than any thing else. Abstractedly considered, that 
Is, considered without relation to the difference 
which habit, and merely habit, produces in our 
lacultiw and modes of apprehension, I do not see 
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anything more in tiie resurreedon of a dead matiy 
than in the conception of a child ; eicept it be tbisy 
that the one comes into his world with a system of 
prior consciousneH ahoiit him, miiich the other does 
not : and no peraon will say, that he knows enough 
of either subject to peroeivcy that this drcumstaiioe 
makes such a difference in the two cases, that the 
one should be easy, and the other impossible; 
the one natural, the other not so. Xo the fint 
man, the succession of the species would be as 
incomprehensible^ as the resuifection of the dead 
is to us. - 

Thought is different from motion; perception 
from impact : the individuality of a mind is hardly 
consistent with the divisibility- of an extended sub- 
stance ; or its volition, that is, its power of origi- 
nating motion, with the inertness which cleaves to 
every portion of matter which our observation or 
our experiments can reach. These distinctions 
lead us to an immateruU principle : at least they 
do this ; they so negative the mechanical proper- 
ties of matter, in the constitution of a sentient 
still more of a rational being, that no argument 
drawn from these properties can be of any great 
weight in opposition to othw reasons, when the 
question respects the changes of which such a na- 
ture is capable, or the manner in which these 
changes ate effected. Whatever thought be, or 
whatever it depend upon, the regular experience of 
sleep makes one thing concerning it certain, that 
it can be completely suspended, and completely 
restored. 

If any one find it too great a strain upon hii 
thoughts, to admit the notion of a substance stricu 
ly immaterial, that is, from which extension and 
solidity are excluded, be can find no difficulty in 
allowing^ that a particle as small as a particle of 
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light, minuter than all conceivable dimensions, 
may just as easily be the depositary, the organ, 
and the Tehicle of consciousness, as the congeries 
of animal substance which forms a human body, 
or the human^brain : that, being so, it may trans- 
fer a proper identity to whatever shall hereafter be 
united to it ; may be safe amidst the destruction 
of its integuments ; may connect the natural with 
the spiritual, tlft corruptible with the glorified 
body. If it be said, that the mode and means of 
all this is imperceptible by our senses, it is only 
what is true of the most important agencies and 
operations. The great powers of nature are all 
invisible. Gravitation, electricity, magnetism, 
though constantly present, and constantly exerting 
their influence; though within us, near us, and 
about us; though diffused throughout all space, 
overspreading the surface, or penetrating the con- 
texture, of all bodies with which we are acquaint- 
ed, depend upon substances and actions which are 
totally concealed from our senses. The Supreme 
Intelligence is so himself. 

But whether these or any other attempts to 
satisfy the imagination, bear any resemblance to 
the truth, or whether the imagination, which, as I 
have said before, is the mere slave of habit, can be 
satisfied or not ; when a future state, and the re- 
velation of a future state, is not only perfectly 
consistent with the attributes of the Being who 
governs the universe ; but when it is more^-when 
it alone removes the appearances of contrariety 
which attend the operations of his will towards crea- 
tures capable of comparative merit and demerit, of 
reward and punishment ; when a strong body of 
historical evidence, confirmed by many internal to- 
kens of truth and authenticity, gives us just reason 
to believe that such a revelation hath actually been 

5 
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mad* i we ought to tet oor miiidfl at ntft witb the 
aHuianoe, that in tba reaourcet of OaatiTe Wia- 
dom, ezpedienta cannot be wanting to oany into 
effect what the Deity bath purpoied : that either 
a new and mighty influence will descend up<m the 
human world, to resuscitate eitinguiahed ooo- 
adousnese; or that, amidst the other wonderful 
oontriTanoea with which the universe aboanda^ 
and by some of which we aee an.'*ial life^ in many 
Inntanrftft, assuming improved forms of existence^ 
acquiring new organs, new perceptions, and new 
sources of enjoyment, provision is also made^ 
though by methods secret to us (as all the great 
processes of nature are), for conducting the objects 
of God*s moral government through the necessary 
changes of their frame, to those final distincticms 
of bappineas and misery, which he hath declared 
to be reserved for obedience and transgression, fin 
virtue and vice, for the use and the neglect, the 
right and the wrong employment, of the faculties 
and opportunities with which he hath been pleased, 
severally, to intrust, and to try us. 



THE END. 
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